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- Select Educational Institutions 








LEARN LANGUAGES 


Private and Class instruction in all modern lan- 

uages. English included. Skilled native teachers. 
teasonable tuition. Day and Evening Classes. 
Enroll at a BERLITZ SCHOOL in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Chicago, etc. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for out of town students. Write for particulars 
to New York Berlitz School, 30 West 314th Street. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZA 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
45 Minutes from New York @ 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR Wé 
Registered by Regents «7 

Standard College Preparatory 
ACADEMY OF ST. ELIZABETH 
Send for Catalogue 





SEVERN SCHOOL 


A country boarding school for boys. Ideal loca- 
tion on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares for 
College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally 
thorough work given and demanded. Students 
taught how to study. Water sports and all 
athletics. Linited to fifty. Catalogue. 


ROLLAND M. TEEL, Ph.B., Principal 
Severna Park, Md. 





University of Southern California 


Comprises the following schools and colleges: 
Liberal Art,. Law, Dentistry. Pharmacy. Music. 
Speech. Commerce and Business Administration, 
Ttelistion, Social Welfare. Education, Graduate 
School. Metropolitan College. 


President, Kufus B. von nena, A.M., Se.D., 
J:D., D.M.C.P.. Ph. et Litt. 
For bulletins, address » ee 


University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 








CHEVY CHASE SCHO 


Residential Junior College and Seq 

School for Girls. Twelve-acre ce 
Advantages of National 

Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL] 

Frederick Ernest Farrington, Phi 
Washington, D. C. 





SAINT MARY’S SCHO 

Mount Saint Gabriel 

PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Boarding School for 


Under the charge of the Sisters of S 
New fireproof building beautifully § 
For catalogues address THE SISTER ] 
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THE INDIANS WE KNOW. 
BY ENID SCOTT. 
I. 


In the hills some thirty cultivatable land is insufficient 
miles north-west of Jhelum to support its numbers, and 
town, close by the famous alljthe ‘jawans’ (young men) 
mahseer water at Tangrot, who are fit—and few are 
there lives the Sikandrial clan not—look to the army as 
of the great Gakhar tribe of their profession. Horsemen by 
Punjabi Mohamedans. The tradition, they provide a con- 
clan is not large but its blood siderable proportion of the 
is blue, and its members are Punjabi Mohamedan squadrons 
fervently loyal to the King- of several regiments. A few 
Emperor and to the Sirkar, are found in the ranks of the 
whose salt so many of them Frontier Force battalions, but 
have eaten. They like to the true Sikandrial does not 
claim descent from Sikandar, enlist elsewhere. They are the 
one of four brothers who squires of the country, and the 
migrated from Persia over a cultivation of their land is left 
thousand years ago and settled to their tenants and ‘maz- 
inthe Northern Punjab. Others duris ’ (labourers), the business 
say that the stock is of Hindu. side being looked after by the 
Rajput origin, and that their pensioners, or by the ‘ jawans’ 
forefathers embraced Islam at when they come home on leave. 
the time of the firs; Mohamedan § During the spring of 1929, 
invasions of India. Be that as Risaldar-Major Sher Khan, 
it may, the stock is an honest a Sikandrial Gakhar of my 
sturdy one, a hard and virile husband’s regiment, retired to 
race, the product of a stern enjoy his pension after some 
country and a harsh climate. thirty years of service. He 


Small as the clan is, the was a shrewd, kindly and 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCOV. x 
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honest old man with a fine 
Falstaffian figure, and was a 
great friend of ours. When he 
left, he was feasted and féted 
and photographed to his heart’s 
content, which helped to soften 
the sadness of his loss and of 
our own. In the course of a 
long and flowery speech, he 
insisted that we must visit 
him in his home, and assured 
us a royal welcome and the 
best of mahseer fishing and 
partridge shooting to boot. We 
promised that we would cer- 
tainly come, but it was almost 
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three years before Fate per- 
mitted us to do so. At last 
our chance came, when ten 
days’ leave in December of 
last year made it possible to 
fit in the visit. During these 
few days we were taken back 
into the Middle Ages, and we 
began to realise, for the first 
time, the inner nature of the 
men with whom we serve, 
The atmosphere which per. 
vaded everything was that of 
feudal England, and the wel- 
come we received surpassed all 
my expectations. 


I. 


On Christmas Eve we set 
out for Sheikhupur, at the 
end of the motorable road, 
where there is a Rest House, 
kindly placed at our disposal 
by the Civil Authorities in 
Jhelum. This was the most 
convenient place from which 
to commence our tour, 80 we 
decided to make it our base. 
The car-load consisted of my- 
self, my husband, our trusty 
Kashmiri bearer, Mohamed, 
and the dog. jBesides our 
luggage we took a ‘kilpa’ 
(basket) of supplies, and some 
pots and a frying-pan with 
which Mohamed could cook 
for us. The supplies were in 
the nature of a reserve, in case 
our hosts’ and our own ideas 
on food did not coincide. 

The weather was fine and 
warm, and we hummed at a 
steady forty-five along the good, 
straight and well-tarred Grand 
Trunk Road past Wazirabad, 


Gujrat, Lala Musa and over 
the great Jhelum bridge into 
the tortuous streets of Jhelum 
town. The fine road, the 
healthy crops of young wheat 
and the cheerful friendly coun- 
try folk all helped to produce 
an atmosphere of peace which 
made it hard for us to believe 
that we were in troubled India. 
Then I bethought myself that 
this was not India but the 
Punjab, and that it differed 
as much from India as does 
Norway from the Latin States 
of the Mediterranean, and things 
were explained. ‘True, ther 
were Indians enough in the 
bazaars we passed, but they 
were ‘banias’ (small shop 
keepers) and the like, there t0 
make their living out of the 
careless open-handed Punjabi 
‘zamindar’ (farmer), a8 trad- 
ing classes do all the world 
over. They, too, were polite 
and friendly and cheerful, and 
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did their best to be pleasant 
in their stilted conversation- 
pook English. 

It was quite dark when we 
arrived’ at Sheikhupur, and, 
as we swung into the drive of 
the Rest House, our headlights 
revealed a line of men standing 
by the verandah—the begin- 
ning of our adventure. Willing 
hands opened the doors, and 
we found Sher Ali, one of our 
‘daffadars’ (sergeants), on 
Christmas leave, ready to in- 
troduce us tohisfriends. Beam- 
ing with delight, he saluted 
and asked about our journey, 
and then, having assured him- 
self that we were not over-tired, 
he turned to the line. It 
saluted as one man, and, com- 
mencing from the right and 
in strict order of seniority, the 
introductions were made. It 
was a family affair, for every- 
one was either uncle or cousin 
to Sher Ali. First came two 
cousins, one a retired Subedar- 
Major and Honorary Lieutenant 
pensioned from a famous Fron- 
tier corps, and the other a 
Subedar in another and equally 
famous battalion. Next was 
his father, a red-bearded ancient 
and pensioned ‘ daffadar’ of 
the regiment, whose old eyes 
filled with tears when we spoke 
to him. Thus we went down 
the line, to finish with two 
lads of about sixteen years, 
candidates for admission to 
their fathers’ regiments when 
their ages permitted. Each 
man, as we turned to him, 
stepped forward to bow cour- 
teously and shake our hands, 
and each thanked us for the 
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honour we did him and the 
family by coming to their 
home. Such talk is common 
politeness with Indians, but 
here I felt that it was sincere. 
The ceremony of introduc- 
tion completed, our hosts 
grouped themselves round us 
and jostled us gently towards 
the verandah, concealing their 
intention by numerous solici- 
tous questions about our health 
and the journey. Then, like 
@ magician uncovering a trick, 
they stepped aside and re- 
vealed a mass of good things 
laid out on the floor. There 
were chickens, eggs, milk and 
butter, bread and plum-cake, 
fruit of many kinds, a whole 
case Of mineral water and so 
on; in fact, everything which 
we might conceivably or incon- 
ceivably require. Our attempts 
to say how grateful we were 
they interrupted by polite di- 
gressions or by apologies for 
some trivial omission. Mean- 
time, Mohamed and our hosts’ 
servants had removed our kit 
into the bungalow, where lamps 
and fires were being lit. Sher 
Ali supervised these prepara- 
tions, and, when all was ready, 
he whispered in the Subedar- 
Major’s ear. At this signal 
the latter ushered us into the 
sitting-room, where a glorious 
log fire blazed up the chimney. 
Only the leading personages 
entered with us, and, in the 
sudden light, they were at first 
shy and tongue-tied. There 
we sat silent for a few moments, 
stiff like the ornate Victorian 
furniture dating this bungalow 
and all of its kind. My hus- 
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band started the ball rolling 
with talk of crops and weather, 
of the frontier and of mutual 
friends, and 1 had time to 
examine these men at my 
leisure. Of medium height, 
lean and erect, they were sur- 
prisingly fair-skinned, and all 
looked beautifully neat and 
clean in their snowy-plumed 
‘safas’ (white muslin paggree 
with starched end standing 
erect and fanned), their dark 
high-collared frock-coats and 
their spotless white pyjamas. 
Gradually the stiffness wore 
off, and then they talked freely 
enough. The Subedar-Major 
and his brother were the spokes- 
men, and the others supported 
them by muttered ‘ wah-wahs,’ 
or by nods of the head. They 
spoke shrewdly of local condi- 
tions and of developments in 
India, and I was much im- 
pressed by their views on educa- 
tion. Education was valueless, 
they considered, unless half the 
time was devoted to practical 
work and games. Otherwise, 
they said, schools produced too 
many narrow-chested, bespec- 
tacled weaklings, useless alike 
in the country or in the army. 
As a means of preventing this 
in their own area, they laid 
great store by ‘ chokra iskouts ’ 
(Boy Scouts), who were en- 
couraged in every way. The 
new Indian Sandhurst was also 
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discussed, and they showed 
that they had carefully con- 
sidered its implications and 
its various aspects. Conversa- 
tion then turned to the war, 
and they told us of their ex. 
periences in many theatres. The 
Subedar-Major had served with 
the Meerut Division in Flanders, 
in Mesopotamia, and, finally, 
in Palestine, while the other 
had fought either in Mesopo- 
tamia or in Palestine. It ap- 
peared almost as if they had 
enjoyed the war, for they said 
little of hardship and suffering, 
and spoke only of men or events 
which had impressed or amused 
them. Thus we talked on until 
Mohamed announced that din- 
ner was ready, and then they 
rose and bade us good night. 

After dinner we strolled into 
the garden, through a mango 
orchard to the edge of the 
Jhelum, and it seemed that we 
stepped from the shadow of the 
trees into Fairyland. A full 
moon in a steel-blue sky lit the 
world with a softness which hid 
the ugly and the sordid, and 
only the lovely remained. The 
silvery river swished past at 
our feet, and beyond lay the 
sleeping Mirpur plain; and the 
snow-capped Pir Panjal, brought 
nearer by the night, towered 
over all . . . a scene too lovely 
to forget, yet too full of wonder 
to remember clearly. 


Ii, 


We woke on Christmas Day, 


to find a perfect Punjab winter 


morning with a clear sky and 


crisp air, and wisps of blue 


haze hanging over the villagé 


and round the hills. Sher Ali 
was up before us, bustling round 
again looking to everything. 
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After breakfast, with him as 
guide, we set out to inspect 
the family estate and to visit 
our hosts in their village of 
Pandori. Our path wound 
through fields of young wheat, 
rising gently from the river 
to a low ridge of stony hills. 
As we walked he described their 
property, some two thousand 
acres, of which half was stony 
foothill, and told us how it 
had been given in ‘jagir’ 
(grant of land in reward for 
service) to an ancestor after 
the Mutiny. Looking back 
across the river, we could see 
the head works of the Upper 
Jhelum Canal at Mangla, and 
the old Mangla Fort, like a 
fairy castle, perched on a pin- 
nacled hill overlooking the river. 

A walk of about a mile 
brought us to the foot of the 
ridge, where we found the 
remainder of the family waiting. 
After inquiries about our com- 
fort, and introductions to some 
new arrivals, they led us 
through the village to their 
guest-house. The village was 
scattered about, each hillock 
carrying a house or group of 
houses. These varied from 
the homes of our hosts, well 
built of squared and cemented 
stones with grill windows and 
well-fitted doors, to the hovels 
of rough stones and mud of 


- their servants. All the build- 


ings were flat-roofed and built 
to form three sides of a square, 
the remainder being enclosed 
by a high wall to form a court- 
yard and to hide the ‘ purdah ’ 
occupants from the outside. 
The village and its surround- 
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ings were spotlessly clean, and 
so spick and span that I made 
an appreciative remark. This 
evidently pleased our friends, 
and they explained that it was 
in accordance with the instruc- 
tion of X., lately Deputy Com- 
missioner of the District. He 
had insisted that all refuse 
should be removed daily from 
the village and placed in pits 
dug in the fields, where it 
could be used later as manure 
for their crops. As a result, 
they said, both their crops and 
their health had benefited, 
but it had caused some trouble 
to begin with. It seemed a 
strange remark from men who 
had served in the Army, but 
they accept without question 
many of our habits when they 
are with us, and never con- 
sider the advantage of adopt- 
ing them in their homes. This 
is changing, however, for new 
houses are well ventilated and 
have chimneys, and mosquito- 
nets are in great demand in 
the villages. The guest-house 
was one of these new houses, 
built of brick with glass win- 
dows and a wide verandah. 
Facing it, alone on a little hill, 
a fine new ‘masjid’ of brick 
with whitened dome and min- 
arets dominated the village. 
Arrived at the guest-house, 
the ‘illaqadar’ (squire), as 
head of the family, made 
another little speech of 
welcome in which he also 
congratulated us on account 
of Christmas. Then we were 
led inside and made to sit 
on two chairs at a table in 
the centre of the room. As 








soon a8 we were seated in 
our thrones, the others placed 
themselves in order of seniority 
on a line of chairs facing us. 
This operation seemed to tie 
their tongues, and they sat 
awkwardly and eyed us shyly 
while we made somewhat 
unsuccessful attempts at 
conversation. Their attention 
was riveted on activities in 
a side room which they watched 
nervously, and whence came 
hoarse whisperings and sounds 
of clattering china and patter- 
ing bare feet. The room was 
disappointing, with its light- 
green colour- washed walls, 
Benares work curtains and 
blue-and-white floor covering ; 
but the walls were covered 
with faded photographs of regi- 
mental and much be-medalled 
family groups. These re- 
minded me of the generations 
of valiant service which their 
race has given to ours, and it 
came into my mind that this 
tawdry room was yet another 
symbol of their respect for 
us —the nearest approach 
which their mentality and their 
means allowed to the ante- 
room of a mess. 

Suddenly the spell was 
broken and the strain lifted. 
Someone jumped up and, pro- 
ducing a packet of cigarettes 
from his pocket, offered them 
to us and then passed them 
round. Others rushed at us 
with matches, and then con- 
versation began to flow easily. 
They must have sensed that 
the preparations behind the 
scenes were nearly complete, 
for, almost immediately, ser- 
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[Nov, 
vants dashed in carrying cups, 


saucers, tea-pots, hard-boiled 
eggs and plates of little biscuits 
made of ‘atta’ (native flour), 
Strong stewed tea was poured 
into our cups, and milk and 
sugar galore were added. The 
powerful brew caught my 
throat, and it was no easy 
task not to grimace, but I 
succeeded. What else could I 
do, with a battery of anxious 
eyes watching my every move- 
ment. I bore it and grinned, 
I hope appreciatively, and the 
room filled with sighs of relief. 
Their cups filled, they told us 
about their very successful 
co-operative bank which had 
done much to reduce the burden 
of their debts. Then they 
turned to the family history. 
Three generations ago the whole 
family had lived at Lehri, 
which is still its headquarters. 
Then the Mutiny came, and 
their grandfather had raised a 
hundred men and had led 
them to help the ‘Sirkar’ to 
retake Delhi. His photograph 
was taken down from the wall 
and shown to us, revealing a 
stout old greybeard in ‘lungi’ 
(dark-blue striped silk ‘ pag- 
gree ’) and ‘ poshteen ’ (sheep- 
skin coat), seated, with a great 
‘talwar ’ (curved sword) across 
his knees, in the midst of his 
sons. In reward for his ser- 
vices, he had been given this 
land, and many honours had 
been bestowed on him. The 
‘ illaqadar ’ produced the family 
book of testimonials, dating 
from 1858, and a roll of pareh- 
ment certificates. These i 
cluded one in the vernacular 
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from Lord Lawrence, another in 
English from Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, besides others from 
various Commissioners, and 
all recorded deeds of valuable 
service rendered at different 
times during the past half- 
century or so. 

Time was flying and as 
we had to ride to Gadari 
Kalan—a twelve-mile journey 
through the hills—we now took 
our leave. Before parting, my 
husband photographed the 
group as a seal to memory. 
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Then we shook hands all round, 
and tried to thank them for 
their many kindnesses and for 
the welcome which they had 


given us, but again our thanks 


were politely avoided by apolo- 


gies for the roughness of their 


country and of their fare. I 
had hoped to meet some of their 
women-folk, but Sher Ali was 
a bachelor, and the custom of 
the country did not permit the 
others to mention their wives 
in the presence of my husband, 
so I was disappointed. 


IV. 


Escorted by the Subedar- 
Major, Sher Ali and his father, 
we returned to the Rest House. 
There we made a quick lunch 
and finished our packing, while 
Sher Ali assembled the trans- 
port—ponies for ourselves and a 
camel for our baggage. When 
we had seen our things safely 
loaded on the grumbling camel, 
we left it in the charge of 
Mohamed and the driver and 
rode off. Sher Ali came with 
us a8 guide, and the Subedar- 
Major insisted on riding half- 
way to Gadari Kalan before 
he would bid us farewell. 

It was now early afternoon, 
and a thin film of cloud had 
slipped across the sun to pro- 
duce one of those old prints of 
the East, a picture full of soft 
monotones and Biblical figures. 
For the first four or five miles 
we followed the right bank of 
the Jhelum until, opposite Man- 
gla Fort, the river swerved 
away to the east. There we 
bore left into a tumbled mass 


of rocky hills covered with 
thorn scrub and tufts of long 
coarse grass. The easy well- 
made path ended, and we 
twisted up and down the ridges, 
over great slabs of bare rock, 
along the winding stony beds 
of dry nullahs, and the ridges 
grew ever higher and the nul- 
lahs deeper. Above the village 
of Sultanpur we came on a 
ruined fort built of those thin 
bricks found in old Indian 
buildings, and were told that 
here, some seven hundred years 
ago, the Gakhars had repulsed 
one of Ghengis Khan’s armies. 
This is another of their proud 
traditions, and they boast that 
they remained undefeated and 
uncontrolled until the British 
came. Then they accepted 
our rule, and their association 
with us seems to have been 
based on respect and admira- 
tion and on the feeling of one 
kindred race for another. 

Our ponies evidently knew 
the way well, avoiding its many 
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pitfalls and scrambling over 
the roughest places with extra- 
ordinary agility. The old grey 
mare I rode resented any guid- 
ance from me, laying her ears 
back if I felt a rein, so I left 
her to go her own way. We 
dismounted and led over the 
worst places, though our guide 
seemed to think this unneces- 
sary and a reflection on his 
ponies. In one such place, 
where the path slanted sharply 
up a steep ridge, we met a 
string of camels heavily laden 
with sacks of grain. We drew 
aside and watched them swing 
majestically past with their 
noses in the air, eyeing us 
superciliously as they went. 
Even in this rocky desert every 
possible patch of ground was 
cultivated, and we passed by 
several villages. These be- 
longed to Gujars, a poor and 
lowly tribe, whose existence 
here depends upon the water 
supply. Though there are good 
deep wells in the villages, only 
rain can water the stony fields. 
This year the winter rains 
were late and the young crops 
looked yellow and parched, so 
the poor people had to endure 
an added anxiety in their pre- 
carious lives. 

Late in the afternoon the 
scenery changed—still tangled 


As we approached, our old 
Risaldar-Major rushed forward 
with outstretched arms, beam- 
ing and inarticulate, and the 
others laughed and chattered. 
Corpulent and red-bearded as 
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hills, but now bare and formed of 
loose shale and earth of many 
colours, and the sun dipped 
below its veil of cloud to light 
up this strange desolation and 
give it beauty. We rode on, 
hoping that each crest would 
bring us in sight of our des- 
tination, for our journey grew 
long and I was weary. We 
decided that the twelve miles 
must have been measured ona 
flat map, not allowing for the 
switchbacks of the road, and we 
felt that we had covered nearer 
twenty. At last we came out 
over a little pass and looked 
down on Gadari Kalan and 
its neighbouring villages lying 
bathed in the evening sunshine. 
The country in front of us was 
intersected by deep canyons 
leading into the rocky gorge 
of the Jhelum away to the 
right. Between the canyons 
there were narrow table-lands, 
terraced in neat fields, green 
and grey and brown, with 
groups of houses here and 
there. By one of these we 
discerned a collection of people, 
their white ‘safas’ and dark 
coats showing up clearly. 
Shouts greeted us from the 
path below, and two excited 
‘jawans’ took charge and led 
us in triumph to the waiting 
group. 


ever, the old man looked # 
if he had prospered in bis 
retirement, and when my hus 
band addressed him as ‘ Raja 
Sahib’ (a form of address 
used among Gakhars and 
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Mohamedan Rajputs to express 
great respect) his cup of happi- 
ness filled to the brim. He 
wrung our hands, looking us 
over and commenting on our 
appearances as he did so, and 
deluging us with apologies on 
account of the distance we 
had had to come and the state 
of the road. During these 
greetings the remainder con- 
tinued their laughing chatter 
until, when we were led towards 
them, they drew themselves 
up, silent and proper, like men 
formed for inspection. With 
bantering garrulity the Ris- 
aldar-Major made the intro- 
ductions, but the ceremony 
was characterised by the same 
stately courtesy as that of the 
previous evening. There were 
pensioners of many regiments, 
mostly Indian officers and all 
cavalrymen, several of our own 
men on Christmas leave, and 
then the lads waiting for their 
turn, some forty or fifty in all. 
First in the line and out- 
standing in appearance, there 
was @ retired Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain, Lal 
Khan, a trim alert figure with 
shrewd twinkling eyes and 
wrinkled brown face framed 
in a neat white beard. It was 
at once apparent that he was 
the leader of the community. 
They were dressed much as 
our hosts at Sheikhupur had 
been, but most of these men 
were ‘bearded like the pard.’ 
In the case of the elders, the 
beards were dyed scarlet or 
black, and one old Risaldar 
had fascinating curled ‘ mous- 
tachios’ with at least two 
VOL, CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCOV. 
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Spirals to each. I felt that 
he must be the ‘lad of the 
village.’ 

When everyone had been 
presented to us, Sher Khan 
took the lead and brought us 
to his own hamlet. A crowd 
of lesser folk stood at a dis- 
tance, eyeing us curiously, and 
‘salaamed ’ deeply as we drew 
near. Many of them had never 
left the village lands, and so 
had seldom seen white people. 
We were so late that, when 
we appeared, they had almost 
given up hope, and his friends 
had accused Sher Khan of 
fooling them, because no Sahib, 
far less a Mem-sahib, would 
ever come to see him in the 
back-of-beyond. Now he pro- 
ceeded to get his own back. 
He told us that no Sahib had 
visited them since Lord Irwin 
toured the area in 1926, and 
that no Mem-sahib had ever 
before penetrated their moun- 
tain retreat. In flowery lan- 
guage, he thanked us for the 
honour we had done them, 
and, because we were of his 
regiment, he felt it a special 
honour. All were loud in their 
lamentations about the hard- 
ships which I had endured 
by reason of the road. We 
halted by an isolated stone 
building set in a walled garden, 
and Sher Khan explained that, 
as he wished that I should 
not be disturbed by the noises 
of the village, he had selected 
this, the school, as our abode 
for the night. As usual, my 
attempts to thank him for 
his thoughtfulness were parried 
by apologies and excuses. In 

x2 
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answer to my question about 
the school work, he explained 
that it was closed for the 
Christmas holidays so that the 
alrangement was convenient 
in every way. They had pre- 
pared one room as dining-room 
and the other as our bedroom, 
while the storeroom had been 
fitted out as a bathroom. In 
the dining-room a table, 
covered with sheeting, was laid 
for tea for a dozen, and the 
bedrvom contained two ‘ char- 
poys’ complete with clean 
sheets, pillows and_ gaily 
coloured silk ‘ rezailles ’ (quilts 
padded with cotton), and a 
chair and a small table stood 
by each bed. The bathroom 
was the masterpiece, for, besides 
the usual furniture, there were 
clean towels and new cakes of 
bath soap. The whole party 
accompanied us aS we were 


shown round, and when we 
expressed our wonder and de- 
light at what they had done 
for us they sighed again and 


again with relief. They were 
just like children. Faces which 
had shown apprehension began 
to clear, and nods of mutual 
congratulation and of satis- 
faction were exchanged. Sher 
Khan left us for a moment 
and reappeared with a little 
wizened bent old man, turned 
out in rather frayed but spot- 
less ‘khitmatgar’s’ uniform, 
including our regimental ‘ pag- 
gree’ band and ‘ kamarband.’ 
Smiling all over, the little 
man stood on one foot while 
Sher Khan explained that he 
had made all the arrangements. 
My husband thanked him and 
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praised his work, but he only 
put his head deprecatingly on 
one side and said that it was 
easy because he had beep 
Colonel Sahib’s bearer for 
twenty-five years. 

The walls of the improvised 
dining-room were hung with 
school maps, and those of the 
bedroom with newspaper cut- 
ting photographs of the King 
and Queen, of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Oon- 
naught, and of Viceroys and 
Commanders-in-Chief. Urdu 
sentences covered the vacant 
Spaces, and they told us that 
these were mottoes of the late 
Deputy Commissioner. The 
cleanliness of the school and 
the village, and the neat fields 
with their tidy refuse pits, 
proclaimed his influence, and 
I was not surprised to find 
that one of the mottoes meant 
* Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness.” He had not preached 
in vain, either here or at 
Pandori. 

Sher Khan now suggested 
that we might like to wash 
before tea, which, he said, 
would be ready when we were. 
Only the ‘Sirdars’ sat dow 
at table with us, but the lesser 
folk squatted round the opel 
door, where they could see and 
hear everything. Tea consisted 
of hot buttered toast, eggs in 
egg-cups, and fruit, a vely 
civilised effort in so remote 4 
spot. While we ate, they 
sipped tea and chatted with 
much less reserve than had 
our hosts of the previous day. 
Theirs had been the ordeal of 
breaking the ice, and, doubt 
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less, Sher Ali had brought 
their encouragement and ad- 
vice. On the other hand, these 
men gave me the impression 
that, in their own way, they 
were more men of the world. 
In any case, I felt more at 
home, and I began to hold my 
own in the conversation. Sher 
Khan wanted to know about 
our small son in England, and 
was much impressed when I 
told him that he could now 
read and write. I returned 
the compliment by inquiring 
about his boy, whom I had 
seen with him in the regiment. 
The old man exclaimed with 
delight, and called to a minion 
to fetch the lad. He soon 


arrived, a podgy laughing boy 
of six dressed in ‘lungi’ and 
frock-coat like his father, a 
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miniature ‘Sirdar.’ Without 
a trace of shyness, he told me 
all about himself and of his 
adventures as a ‘ Chokra Isk- 
out.’ The ‘Iskool Maister’ 
(English !) was also the ‘ Iskout 
Maister,’ and he had taken 
them out into the hills recently 
and there they had camped for 
a whole night. Sher Khan 
was a strict father, for, after 
about a couple of minutes, he 
told the lad to be off. Before 
he went I slipped a note into 
his hand, which sent him off 
laughing and shouting with 
glee. An Indian friend of ours 
had told us that this was the 
only way in which we could 
return their hospitality, stipu- 
lating that the gift must always 
be made to the youngest son 
of the family. 


VI. 


As in all agricultural com- 
munities, the talk at tea centred 
largely on the weather, crops, 
markets and prices. These had 
almost reached pre-war level, 
they said, and consequently 
they accepted the recent cut 
in the soldier’s pay without 
complaint. They wanted the 
latest news of the regiment 
and of old friends in it, which 
led to much reminiscence. Once 
again the subject of education 
and its present-day importance 
was raised, and they told us 
of their efforts, so far unsuc- 
cessful, to obtain a High School 
at Lehri, the headquarters of 
the clan. Until after the war 
there had been no school at 
all in the area, and the older 


generation had been at a dis- 
advantage when compared with 
their town-bred contemporaries. 
Now there were ‘Middle’ 
schools at Lehri and at Panjaur, 
while that in which we sat was 
only a ‘ Lower’ or elementary 
school. The latter provided 
education in vernacular only, 
but the two former went on to 
‘Roman Urdu’ and a little 
English. There were no ar- 
rangements for the education 
of girls in any of these schools, 
and our hosts took little in- 
terest in the problem. They 
were keenly alive to its import- 
ance for their boys, however, 
and hence their request for a 
High School. As things were, 
if a parent wished to educate 
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@ son up to the standard re- 
quired for entrance to a college, 
or to the new Indian Sand- 
hurst, the boy had to be sent 
to Jhelum or some other big 
town. They could not under- 
stand why High Schools should 
be given only to towns. ‘‘ Sahib 
and Mem-sahib,’’ they said, “‘we 
wish to rear tigers, not pi-dogs, 
and men who will serve the 
‘Sirkar’ as we have done. If 
we send them to a town school, 
many will imbibe the poison 
of the towns and will go 
astray, for how can we guide 
them there? Here, in the clean 
air of our own country, we can 
make them into what we want.” 
So important did it appear to 
them that they had offered to 
pay for the extra buildings re- 
quired at Lehri, if the Educa- 
tion Department would provide 
the additional staff. I hope 
that, by now, they will have 
succeeded in their project, for, 
it seemed to me, they spoke 
both sense and truth. Then 
they talked of the all too 
infrequent visits of British 
officers, and of the value which 
they placed on these, because, 
they said, “then you know 
what manner of folk we really 
are.” They spoke with great 
affection of Sir William Bird- 
wood, who had visited nearly 
every hamlet in India whence 
soldiers came, and had thus 
endeared himself to all. The 
conversation touched on polit- 
ical development, but only 
lightly, for Captain Lal Khan 
dismissed it with an impatient 
gesture thus: “‘ Sahiban, you 
know us for what we are, a 
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poor people in a poor country, 
Either as soldiers or on the 
land, we have to work hard 
for our living, and we have 
little time for words. You 
know where we fought for you 
and you have seen our country, 
so you know that this is true. 
There are others who know 
not how to work, and they 
make much noise and petty 
turmoil. We have a saying: 
* The dogs bark but the caravan 
passes on.’ So it is in the 
world, but, often, the dogs 
alarm timid people.” 

We had spent a good hour 
over tea, and, interested though 
I was, I felt tired and longed 
to rest. The timely arrival of 
Mohamed and the camel gave 
me the excuse. Sher Khan 


also came to my rescue, and 
took my husband and the 


others away to inspect some 
‘umedwars’ (candidates for 
the regiment). The journey 
through the hills had depressed 
Mohamed, who had fully ex- 
pected to have to cook dinner 
as well as to get all our things 
ready. His delight knew no 
bounds, therefore, when he 
found that Sher Khan’s old 
servant had done his work, 
and he went about murmuring 
incredulously ‘‘ bahut accha 
bandobast’”’ (very good arrange- 
ments). It was now quite 
dark, so hurricane lanterns wert 
lit, and I was asked when | 
should like my bath! This 
sounded too good to be true, 
but it was so and” more, for! 
found not only a boiling hot 
bath, but chair, towel and 
even an improvised bath-mat. 
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Before dinner some of the 
‘Sirdars,’ who had come from 
a distance, bade us good night 
and thanked us for the pleasure 
we had given them. In spite 
of our protests, they insisted 
that they would come to see 
us off in the morning. Our 
dinner was served in European 
fashion, and consisted of roast 
fowl with potatoes and cabbage, 
and then a delicious sweet 
pillau. My husband and I sat 
at one end of the table, and 
the ‘Sirdars ’’ down each side 
where they could more easily 
help themselves from the large 
dishes of mutton and sweet 
pillaus placed down the middle. 
This they did with their fingers, 
first washing their hands in 
bowls of water brought round 
by servants. The meal ended 
with tea and cigarettes, and 


these and the smoky lanterns 
soon filled the air with smoke, 
while two small braziers took 
the chill off the night air. 
Our hosts chatted merrily, 


telling us of the ‘ Rosa’ 
(Mohamedan month of fasting) 
which was due in a fortnight, 
and of the suffering it involved 
when it came during the hot 
weather. Captain Lal Khan 
spoke of his son, ‘lance- 
daffadar ’ (corporal) in his old 
regiment and now a student 
at the Cavalry School at Saugor. 
My husband turned to him and 
gave him a detailed description 
of the boy. By a coincidence 
he had met the son some years 
before in Rawal Pindi with 
Sher Khan, and now he had 
put two and two correctly 
together. The effect on the 
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old man was touching, for he 
gaped incredulously, then rose 
and almost fell on my husband’s 
neck. The incident led to a 
speech extolling my husband’s 
gift of memory, a gift which 
they much appreciate. Again 
the talk turned to the war, 
and soon my head was reeling 
with names of places and of 
actions in many parts of the 
world. They described their 
experiences in the trenches and 
mud of Flanders in 1914, the 
great ride to Damascus in 
1918, the crossing of the Tigris 
above Shergat and the end 
of the war near Mosul, and the 
months and years of wearing 
guerilla war in East Africa. 
He of the ‘ moustachios ’ had 
fed his charger on raw meat to 
make her fierce, and this gave 
rise to much merriment at his 
expense. Another, wounded 
in France, had been sent to 
hospital in England, where he 
had visited London, There the 
Underground, the numberless 
people “‘ always hurrying, hurry- 
ing,’’ and the speckless streets, 
‘so clean that you could eat 
off them,”’ had impressed him. 

Soon I left my husband to 
compete with the orgy of 
adventure, enough to fill many 
books, and it kept him up far 
into the night. Before they 
would let me retire, however, 
they had to make certain that 
all was ready in our room, 
fussing round like old maids. 
As I left them I had a vision 
of Valhalla and bearded Norse 
rovers standing round the table. 
The rude surroundings, the 
dim light and the haze of 
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smoke, and the long beards 
and moustaches were the same, 
and the plumed ‘safas’ and 
‘lungis’ looked not unlike 
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winged hats. In their ow, 
way and in their own era, these 
men had seen life and death ag 
few are privileged to see them. 


Vil. 


In the morning early tea 
was brought when we were 
called, and later we break- 
fasted off hard-boiled eggs and 
toast. Our ponies and the 
camel arrived, and by nine 
o’clock all our friends and their 
horses were collected ready for 
our departure. After my hus- 
band had taken several snap- 
shots, we shook hands with 
those who could not come with 
us and listened to many charm- 
ing little speeches. Then we 
mounted and our cavalcade 
moved off. It made me think 
of Chaucer’s pilgrims who, I 
felt sure, must have looked 
and travelled much as we did. 
We were inclined to pity some 
of the undersized mounts with 
their portly loads, but they 
were in good fat condition and 
showed no sign of distress. 
Our road to-day lay through 
the Panjaur group of villages 
to Lehri, where we were to 
spend the night with Captain 
Lal Khan. He was our guide, 
therefore, and in mass forma- 
tion and with much gay chatter 
and jest and laughter we rode 
along through the fields. Both 
he and Sher Khan now carried 
revolvers slung at the hip, 
the mark of a squire of import- 
ance and not for any fear of 
dacoits. They laughed at the 
suggestion, saying that they 
were the only dacoits there. 


Our route crossed the can- 
yons which we had seen the 
previous evening, each a good 
hundred feet deep, with pre- 
cipitous narrow paths leading 
into and out of them. The 
first contained a tiny stream 
of clear water which, they told 
us, was perennial, and when 
the wells gave out in the hot 
weather drought, all their drink- 
ing water had to be fetched 
from it. I shuddered to think 
of that bare baked mud on a 
June afternoon, and of the 
poor women toiling up its 
sides carrying their ‘ chatties’ 
(earthenware pots) of water 
on their heads. Our friends 
had never considered this side 
of the question, and, as it had 
always been thus, they could 
think of no better solution. 
Alternately opening out into 
single file to traverse these 
gorges, or closing up to ride 
over the terraced plateaux, our 
party advanced merrily. Until 
we neared Panjaur there was 
little cultivation, but we passed 
many herds of goats grazing 
in the scrub-land. The goat- 
herds and pedestrians we met 
gazed at us open-mouthed, but 
bowed low to each of our escort. 
At last the scrub gave place 
to plots of young wheat alter- 
nating with fallow, and we 
spied a crowd waiting for 
at the entrance to Panjaur. 
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One of our party, whom the 
others addressed as ‘ Woordie 
Major ’ (Indian adjutant), then 
gave us @ display of horseman- 
ship. He was the leading 
‘Sirdar’ of Panjaur, and his 
little mare was famous locally 
for her turn of speed, so he 
seized this opportunity of show- 
ing off. She appreciated the 
situation and flew like a thing 
possessed up to the village and 
back, hurling herself at the 
high terraced banks with com- 
plete abandon. And so we 
came to Panjaur. 

The crowd was formed in 
line by the wayside, and they 
saluted solemnly as we halted. 
As the ‘Sirdars ’ were already 
with us, these were the lesser 
folk, pensioned N.C.O.8s and 
‘sowars’ (troopers) with a 


leavening of men on leave and 


of ‘umedwars.’ The thin aqui- 
line features of the elders, 
fringed in henna-dyed beards, 
gave me the impression of less 
prosperity than in the other 
villages which we had visited. 
This made no difference to the 
welcome they gave us, and, as 
we shook hands down the line, 
I noticed many pairs of old 
eyes fill with tears. There were 
several disabled men, and as the 
‘Woordie Major’ made the 
introductions, he explained each 
injury—an eye lost at Cambrai, 
@ leg at Shergqat and so on, 
pathetic certificates. of gallant 
Service. We went on to the 
school, which had been prepared 
for our reception, and the 
crowd followed to sit down at 
tables on the little playground. 
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As they made way for us, their 
looks of dog-like reverence 
brought a lump to my throat. 
In the school we found a table 
laid with tea things, the usual 
hard-boiled eggs and ‘atta’ 
biscuits. The decorations were 
a repetition of those at Gadari 
Kalan, and the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s words of advice 
were again prominent. The 
‘Iskool Maister,’ he who had 
lost an eye at Cambrai, was 
called in and showed us with 
great pride his curriculum and 
weekly time-table, and the rules 
for the school monitors. Each 
of these was written out neatly 
in Roman Urdu, and mounted 
on @ board hung on the wall. 
The time-table showed that 
two afternoons were allotted to 
games, and one to ‘Chokra 
Iskouts.’ The children whom 
we saw were clear-eyed healthy 
specimens, clean, happy and 
friendly, and excellent proof 
of the wisdom of their elders’ 
remarks on the previous even- 
ing. 
Captain Lal Khan now asked 
our permission to continue the 
journey, and so we shook hands 
all round again and thanked 
the crowd for their kindly wel- 
come. Sweeping across the 
terraced fields, and winding in 
and out of the deep ‘ nullahs,’ 
our cavalcade arrived at Lehri 
early in the afternoon. The 
population awaited us at the 
top of the last ‘nullah,’ and, 
as we drew near, a piper and 
drummer struck up “ Hieland 
Laddie,”” a subtle compliment 
to my husband’s nationality ! 
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Jemadar Mohamed Sadik, on 
leave from the regiment and 
whose home was in Lehri, had 
made himself responsible for 
our reception. When we had 
dismounted, he introduced us 
to another line of pensioned 
warriors. At the end he said 
that there was yet one more, 
but that, as he was old and 
frail, he was waiting with his 
son at the village. It was still 
half a mile away, so we mounted 
again, and with the piper and 
drummer leading, with the 


horsemen grouped round us 
and the laughing chattering 
crowd on our flanks and in 
rear, we rode on in triumph. 
In the sun, by the corner of 
the village, we saw an old man 
seated on a chair, his hands 


clasped over the head of his 
stick, and beside him stood 
another who looked almost as 
old. We drew up beside them 
and dismounted, and the old 
man rose and saluted with 
trembling hand. He was thin 
and bent, with wizened face 
and hawk-like features fringed 
by a straggly beard. We shook 
his hand gently, and my hus- 
band bade him sit down again. 
Then he told us that he had 
joined the regiment in 1871, 
when it was still commanded 
by the gallant old veteran who 
had raised it during the Mutiny, 
and whose name it still bears. 
He had served with it in 
Egypt at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and then he had gone 
as ‘lance-daffadar’ in the escort 
of the Russo-Afghan Frontier 
Commission in 1884. Years 


before we were born he had 
retired as a ‘ daffadar,’ and then 
his son had carried on until he, 
in his turn, received his pen- 
sion in 1913. The grandson 
had fallen in Mesopotamia, 
and now a nephew was carryi 
on the tradition. He told hig 
tale haltingly, with long pauses, 
while his memory wandered 
through the years, and we lis- 
tened with something akin to 
awe, because it was almost the 
history of the regiment. It is 
not uncommon to find men 
whose families have served in 
it for three or four generations, 
but it is seldom that we meet 
those of the first generation, 
My husband told the old man 
how pleased we were to meet 
him and to hear his wonderful 
story, and tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and he shook his 
head slowly and closed his eyes, 

We were led into the court- 
yard of Captain Lal Khan’s 
guest-house, where we held 
‘ durbar ’ (reception) until lunch 
was ready, and, sitting en- 
throned with double lines of 
chairs on our right and on our 
left, listened to still more stories 
of war experiences. Later i 
the afternoon we were taken 
round the group of villages, 
and were shown the school, the 
Government hospital and dis 
pensary and the War Memorial. 
This was a plain pillar of 
granite-like stone, placed high 
on a razor-back ridge, where it 
could be seen from every part 
of the Lehri area. A marble 
slab bore the simple inscrip- 
tion :— 
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“In memory of the 391 men 
of Lehri who served in the 
Great War, of whom 44 were 
killed.”’ 

This was the sacrifice made 
by a community of less than 
two thousand souls, and 
throughout the Punjab many 
similar records may be found. 
The Punjab paid its full share 
of the heavy ‘ price of Empire.’ 

The arrangements for our 
entertainment in Lehri were as 
elaborate and as carefully 
thought out as those at Gadari 
Kalan, and Sher Khan’s old 
servant had been brought along 
to supervise. The guest-house 
was newly built, on the brink 
of a fifty-foot cliff, and smelt 
sweetly of newly-sawn deodar. 
It consisted of bedroom, bath- 
room, dining-room and kitchen, 
with a verandah along the 
courtyard side. An amusing 
incident occurred at dinner, 
when Jemadar Mohamed Sadik 
rose nervously and made a 
speech of apology for the 
absence of champagne! He 
told us that he had intended to 
get it on his way through 
Jhelum, but the shops had 
been closed on account of 
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Christmas, and then it had 
been too late to try elsewhere. 
In its place, he produced a 
bottle of brandy, which, how- 
ever, did not help his peace of 
mind. He had imagined, ap- 
parently, that we would drink 
the whole bottle at one sitting, 
and, when we would only take 
one ‘ peg’ each, the poor man 
was really very disturbed. 
They, of course, could not 
touch it, and he did not know 
what to do with the remainder. 
After dinner, for a little while, 
I joined the circle of men in 
the courtyard. They asked if 
they might smoke the ‘ hookah,’ 
and we sat in the clear moon- 
light listening to more talk of 
local matters and of the Army 
while the ‘hookahs’ glowed 
and bubbled cheerfully. Then 
the watch-dogs were brought 
out, a great brindled mastiff 
with clipped ears and a tiny 
mongrel terrier which kept 
fawning on his big friend and 
licking his face. Our friends 
explained that the little fellow 
was the sentry who gave the 
warning and wakened the 
mastiff, who then tackled the 
intruder. 


Ix. 


The morrow finished our 
visit and we were up betimes, 
for we had to ride ten miles 
through the hills and then 
drive another hundred or so. 
Again it was a lovely crisp 
morning, and, before breakfast 
was finished, Mohamed had 
our things ready, and the dis- 
gruntled camel was loaded up 
for the last time. My husband 


decided to go ahead to Sheik- 
hupur to collect the car, and 
then to bring it to Luhara at 
the edge of the hills, thus short- 
ening my ride. Captain Lal 
Khan and our good Sher Ali 
were to go with him, while the 
old Risaldar-Major and Jem- 
adar Mohamed Sadik were to 
escort me through the hills. 
There was great bustle and 
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much ado to get my husband 
off, and then all the men were 
driven from the courtyard. At 
first I could not understand 
why there was so much excite- 
ment, but, when all was clear, 
Jemadar Mohamed Sadik 
opened a side door and asked 
me to enter his house. He 
led me through an inner court- 
yard into the house, where I 
was awaited by his mother, a 
charming sprightly old lady, 
and his pleasant comely wife. 
They could speak no Urdu, 
but this in no way detracted 
from their cheerful welcome. 
They had never seen an Eng- 
lishwoman before, and I could 
not help wishing that I had 
been better dressed for so 
momentous an occasion. It 
was rather disappointing to 
find that the ‘Indian that we 


know’ has not brought more of 
progress into the inner sanctum 


of his home. The room con- 
tained only the barest neces- 
sities, and seemed drab and 
uninteresting. The young wife 
carried a chubby son upon her 
arm, but his poor little face 
and ear were disfigured by a 
virulent eczema which had 
been smeared with some dread- 
ful concoction of the village 
‘hakim’ (physician). The 
women had more faith in him 
than in the Government dis- 
penser who served the village. 
I tried to persuade Jemadar 
Mohamed Sadik that the child 
needed skilled medical atten- 
tion, but I could see that, in 
this matter, the women would 
have their way. I put a note 
in the child’s hand, and then it 
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was that Mohamed Sadik told 
me that my visit had brought 
so much honour and delight 
to his home that the family 
wished to present me with a 
gift. With many smiling ges- 
tures the old lady produced an 
elaborately engraved pendant 
on @ gay silk cord, and hung 
it round my neck, while Mo- 
hamed Sadik assured me that 
it was a most potent ‘ tawiz’ 
(charm). It was done with the 
same natural courtesy that 
was shown by man and woman 
alike, and which meant s0 
much more than the mere 
mechanical politeness of a host 
towards a guest. I wished that 
I could have spoken Punjabi 
to the women, but I thanked 
Mohamed Sadik in Urdu and 
bade them farewell. I felt 
sad for the ailing baby, but, 
none the less, these women 
rear @ hardy race and have 
done so through centuries of 
ignorance and superstition. 
We rejoined Sher Khan out- 
side, and there I bade the local 
notables good-bye. Then, with 
my escort clearing the way, 
we rode through the salaaming 
crowd and out into the hills. 
The path to Luhara followed 
a deep narrow ravine, and 
soon we were winding along 
between high walls of reddish 
limestone. Sher Khan told me 
that he would never allow 4 
guest, far less a Mem-sahib, 
to use this track without al 
escort. He explained that this 
was not because of thieves 
and the like, but because, if 
anything did happen, the way 
was 80 little frequented that 
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it might be days before an 
accident was discovered. After 
riding through these five or 
six miles of desolation and 
eeriness, I felt that he was 
right. We reached Luhara in 
about a couple of hours, and 
shortly afterwards my husband 
and Captain Lal Khan arrived 
with the car from Sheikhupur, 


ae 


Thus ended our Christmas 
trip. To me it was an entirely 
new experience, very different 
from ordinary station life and 
full of the unexpected. The 
elaborate arrangements made 
for our comfort, and the charm- 
ing manners of our hosts, belied 
the rough swashbuckler repu- 
tation they are so often given. 
Though these Punjabi Moham- 
edans can boast little of culture 
or, a8 yet, of education, their 
conversation displayed a wide 
knowledge and a shrewd com- 
mon-sense acquired in many 
parts of the world, which is, 
after all, the best of all schools. 
If, by tradition, they are 
soldiers of fortune whose 
ancestors lived much as did 
our own on the borders of 
England and Scotland, they 
are now to be counted amongst 
the most actively loyal sub- 
jects of the King. Pensioners 
and ex-soldiers there are in 
plenty, some soldiers on leave 
and many boys whose ambition 
18 that they may serve in their 
fathers’ regiments, but there 
are few Sikandrial Gakhars 
who are content to live peace- 
fully at home. 


and we got ready for the road. 
Our farewell was touching and 
tinged with sadness, for it may 
be that we shall never be able 
to revisit these loyal and kindly 
people, or that these two fine 
old men may have entered 
their Paradise before we can do 
so. I hope that it may be 
otherwise. 


It is probable that they have 
always lived in this way, but 
with this difference, that under 
the British ‘ Raj’ their martial 
instincts and their energies have 
been directed to the protection 
of India rather than to its 
spoliation. The old spirit still 
remains, however, and, under 
a less firm and less impartial 
rule, it seemed to me that they 
might revert too easily to the 
old trade. Less than a hundred 
years ago it was still a regular 
part and parcel of their lives. 
To them, even now, ‘“ Might 
is Right,” and the North-West 
of India is full of similar clans 
living under equally hard con- 
ditions, while the plains of 
India remain rich and alluring 
as ever. 

It may be that the spread of 
education in their country, and 
the increase of their wealth 
due to the acquisition of land 
in the fertile canal colonies, 
may change their outlook on 
life. Provided that their ad- 
vance in civilisation can be 
achieved without a loss of 
their existing fine qualities, 
their future will indeed be 
bright. 





A JOB ON THE FRENCH COAST. 


BY DESMOND YOUNG. 


TuHIs is the story of a typical 
‘ bread-and-butter ’ salvage job. 
It holds no place in the records 
of historic salvage cases; it 
includes no such dramatic mo- 
ments a8 when, after four years’ 
work, the grab opened with a 
splutter of water and mud and 
disgorged on the deck of the 
Artiglio the first bars of bullion 
from the Egypt, or as when, 
after fifty-six hours which 
seemed nearly as long, the 
bows of the submarine K13 
came to the surface and 
the first survivor climbed out 
to safety under the glare of 
the arec-lights. It is not even 


concerned with some huge liner 
‘piled up’ romantically upon 
the rocks. It merely describes 
how a tramp-steamer of average 
size, laden with an everyday 
cargo, was salved, not without 
difficulty, from a remote corner 


of the French coast. Three 
professional salvors, sitting, like 
the three robbers, round the 
camp-fire or the cabin stove, 
might smoke their pipes and 
in an evening produce for some 
attendant Marlowe a score of 
parallels at least as eventful. 
But just because it is typical 
(and told at first-hand) it may 
give a better idea of salvage 
than more famous cases—and 
may, perhaps, explain why 
those who have once followed 
the trade look back to it with 
regret, even when they are 


cultivating gardens more fruit- 
ful and less exposed to wind 
and weather. 


For us it began prosaically 
enough in a dingy office in 
Leadenhall Street, where Hake- 
will, my late orderly-room ser- 
geant, and I conducted the 
affairs of the All Seas Marine 
and Salvage Company, Ltd. 

** Hullo,” said Hakewill, look- 
ing up from the Casualty List 
in ‘ Lloyd’s News and Shipping 
Gazette,’ ‘I see there’s a ship 
ashore on the French coast.” 

The master mariner’s mis- 
fortune is the salvor’s oppor- 
tunity, and I jumped for the 
paper. The first reports were 
not encouraging. The ship, 
the Blackhill, 2513 tons gross, 
4200 deadweight, owned by 
the Consett Iron Company, 
homeward bound, fully lade 
with iron-ore, from Bilbao to 
the Tyne, had gone ashor 
during a thick fog at the top of 
high-water spring tides on the 
Kerguen Rocks, about thre 
miles W.S.W. of the Ile Vierge 
Light, on the coast of Brittany, 
north of Ushant, at 4 A.M. oD 
the morning of September 2. 
The captain sent a wireless 
message: ‘“‘ We want salvage 
immediately ; in danger 
breaking up. We want a tig 
or salvage vessel,’ adding later 
rather contradictorily (the tide 
having fallen meanwhile), “1 
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steamer could come to us, we 
are high and dry.’’ Reinsur- 
ance opened at 60 guineas per 
cent. That afternoon a French 
tug from Brest tried for two 
hours to tow the ship off, but 
the master sagely discontinued 
his attempts when “the water 
rose over the after-deck of the 
Blackhill, and it appeared cer- 
tain that if the ship had been 
refloated she would have sunk, 
in the absence of appliances 
for salvage.” 

The following day Lloyd’s 
Agent at Brest reported— 


“ Blackhill, vessel’s bottom 
badly damaged, the holds full 
at high water, French marine 
have abandoned salvage, which 
is possible if the fine weather 
continues, the cargo is dis- 
charged, and extensive work 
carried out on the hull.” 


On this the reinsurance rate 
rose to 80 guineas per cent. 
Underwriters, like bookmakers, 
are good judges of odds, and a 
price of ‘five to one against ’ 
no doubt represented pretty 
accurately the chances of sal- 
vage. For this is one of the 
most dangerous coasts in the 
world, on the evidence of the 
Sailing Directions, ‘being al- 
most everywhere encumbered 
with rocks and dangerous 
shoals, extending in some places 
many miles from the shore, 
while the tides have a far 
greater range than those on the 
English coast, and the tidal 
streams are stronger and more 
variable in direction.” 

Moreover, “calms are of rare 
occurrence, even in summer, 
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and do not last long. In 
winter they are generally pre- 
cursors of bad weather. From 
October to March westerly gales 
are most frequent, often lasting 
three or four days consecu- 
tively, and cause a very heavy 
sea on the coast. South- 
westerly gales are generally 
accompanied by rain, and the 
wind, blowing in violent gusts, 
sometimes without losing 
strength, veers suddenly to 
North-west, North, or even to 
North-east.” 

In fact, as nasty a place in 
winter as can be imagined. 
And since the ship was reported 
to be exposed to the weather 
from North through West to 
South-west, nothing was more 
certain than that in a westerly 
gale she would go to pieces in 
afew hours. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that the only French 
salvage contractor in Brest 
should have insisted as a con- 
dition of taking on the job that 
all his expenses should be 
guaranteed and that he should 
receive 40 per cent of any 
salved value. (The French are 
not natural gamblers and con- 
sequently do not shine at 
salvage.) 

Catching the air mail to 
Paris on September 29, I was 
in Brest the next morning. 
There I called upon Lloyd’s 
Agent, a correct and charming 
person, but not an optimist 
regarding the Blackhill’s 
chances. An hour later I was 
bumping out along the lanes 
of Brittany in a Ford with 
Captain Thomas, the special 
representative of the Salvage 
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Association, to L’Aberwrach, 
the fishing village, thirty kilo- 
metres away, which was the 
nearest point to the wreck. As 
a rule Brittany in the autumn 
and winter is one of the 
dreariest places in the world, 
for the rain beats in relentlessly 
from the Atlantic and the 
barren fields and high stone 
walls are seen through a driv- 
ing pall of sea mist. But this 
happened to be a fine morning, 
with no wind but a nip in the 
air, and L’Aberwrach in the 
sunshine was delightful. The 
village, which consists of the 
Hotel Bellevue and about thirty 
small stone houses, lies along 
the edge of a small bay at the 
mouth of a river. A narrow 
and difficult channel, studded 
with rocks, leads out two miles 
or so to the open sea and 
half-way down it on the port 


hand is the Ile de Cezon, a 
grassy, windswept eyot on which 
stands, deserted, the fort that 
Vauban built against the Eng- 


lish. (The building of that 
fort was a pretty compliment 
to British seamanship, for no 
one seeing the rocks and reefs 
that guard the mouth of the 
channel would suppose that 
L’Aberwrach needed any artifi- 
cial protection from invaders.) 
Just in front of the hotel is 
a stone pier, and under the lee 
of this were lying the strongly- 
built open sailing boats which 
the Breton fishermen handle 
so well. Captain Thomas, who 
had arrived the previous after- 
noon, had already established 
relations with a one-eyed mar- 
iner named Francois and in 
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his boat we put off to the 
wreck. We had to go out to 
the end of the channel ang 
then, turning westward, thread 
our way through the rocks to 
the patch on which the Black. 
hill was lying. Even on a fine 
day with a calm sea and only 
a gentle breeze those rock 
seemed to me extraordinarily 
sinister. They were nasty 
jagged brutes, of all shapes 
and sizes, some projecting well 
above the surface, others just 
awash, and still others whose 
presence was indicated only 
by a slight oily surge of the 
tide over the top of them. 
Francois threaded his way con- 
fidently among them, however, 
calling each by its name, and 
eventually, in the very heart 
of the maze, we came upon 
the Blackhill. How she ever 
got where she was, in dark 
ness and in fog, remains a 
mystery, for it would have 
taken a local pilot all his time 
to put her there in daylight, s0 
hemmed in was she by the reefs. 
She was heading N.E., in- 
clined about 12 feet by the 
stern, and lying throughout 
her length on boulder rocks. 
At low-water springs the fore- 
part of the ship dried com- 
pletely from the stem to abreast 
the foremast. At high-water 
springs there was about 4 feet 
of water right over the after 
deck to the engine-room, and 
the sea washed over the fore 
deck in the way of No. 2 hateh. 
This will serve to show the 
range of the tide, which in 
these parts actually rises and 
falls about 24 feet at springs. 
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There is no more forlorn a 
spectacle than a ship on the 
rocks, deserted by her crew. 
But for the salvor, sensitive 
though he may be to his sur- 
roundings, the moment when 
he throws his leg over the 
bulwarks and drops on to the 
iron deck carries a pleasant 
thrill of excitement and un- 
certainty. In half an hour or 
so he must make up his mind 
whether he is prepared to 
tackle the job and on what 
terms, and he knows that if 
he takes it on @ ship which 
a day or two ago was only a 
name will, for the next few 
weeks, be the sum of all his 
hopes and prayers, his anxieties 
and exertions. He is, in fact, 
putting his first leg over the 
parapet. 

When we boarded the Black- 
hill it was about half-tide and 
every compartment of the ship 
was more or less full of water. 
In the square of the hatches 
it made islands of the tops of 
the heaps of iron-ore ; in the 
engine-room a dark and greasy 
flood hid everything save the 
heads of the cylinders and the 
upper gratings. Putting our 
heads down No. 3 hatch, the 
first one we came to, we could 
hear the deep-drawn sigh with 
which, even in this almost flat 
calm, the sea rose and fell 
inside the ship. 

_ This was a bad sign, but it 
indicated only what we had 
expected. A ship full of iron- 
ore cannot sit down on boulder 
rocks without doing some dam- 
age to herself. We knew before 
we made our inspection that 
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there could be no hope of doing 
anything with the double bot- 
tom; that must be crushed 
and pierced from one end to 
the other. Our hope was that 
we would be able to patch 
and pump out some compart- 
ments, keep the water down in 
others, jettison enough cargo 
to compensate for the buoy- 
ancy lost in the double bottom 
and elsewhere, and float her 
off on her tank-tops. We 
reckoned that one compart- 
ment at any rate would be 
badly damaged above the tank- 
top, and very possibly more 
than one. 

The key to the position, as 
usual, was the engine-room and 
stokehold, for this is the most 
awkward section of a ship for 
divers to work on and if it 
were so badly damaged as to 
be beyond repair not only 
would we not be able to get 
steam on the ship from her 
own boilers but it would be 
almost impossible, except by 
discharging the whole cargo, 
to get enough buoyancy in 
other compartments for her 
to float off, carrying the engine- 
room and boiler-room full. 

With only a glance down 
the other hatches, therefore, it 
was to the engine-room that 
I hastened, armed with a rivet 
and a piece of spunyarn a8 a 
sounding line. And here we 
had a piece of luck, depressing 
though the first appearance of 
things had been. For a meas- 
urement taken from the after- 
end of the engine-room showed 
that the water:was consider- 
ably higher than in No. 3 
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hold, which we knew to be 
open to the sea. Evidently it 
did not run out with the tide ; 
therefore it could not have 
run in with it. In other words, 
the engine-room (and the stoke- 
hold which was open to it) 
had filled ‘over the top’ 
through the alleyway doors 
when the ship settled by the 
stern at high water and the 
decks were covered; and could 
be pumped out. That was all 
I wanted to know, for as No. 1 
and No. 2 were practically dry 
at low-water springs it should 
be easy to repair them and 
there would remain only the 
after-holds, No. 3 and 4, to 
deal with. When my rivet 
and spunyarn showed me that 
what was happily true of the 
engine-room was also true of 
No. 4 hold, and that this com- 
partment, too, had filled ‘ over 
the top,’ I hesitated no longer. 
A few moments later we were 
bound for the shore again and 
I was making Captain Thomas 
an offer to take the job on ‘“‘ No 
cure, no pay,” leaving our sal- 
vage award, should we be suc- 
cessful, to arbitration at Lloyds. 

It was not Captain Thomas’ 
business to point out his 
temerity to a youthful con- 
tractor anxious to obtain a 
contract on the terms most 
favourable to the Salvage As- 
sociation. But in any case my 
offer was not so foolish as it 
may have seemed. Everything 
depended upon the weather. 
Hither the ship would break 
up within the next two or 
three days or two or three 
weeks, or, given fine weather, 


easterly winds and reasonably 
good luck, we should get her, 
In the first eventuality, which 
admittedly, in view of the time 
of year, was the more likely, 
we should lose our expenses 
which might amount to any- 
thing between £1000 and 
£10,000 according as to whether 
we were beaten in the first 
furlong or on the post. But if 
we were lucky and succeeded 
in salving the ship entirely at 
our own risk and charges, an 
arbitrator would be certain to 
give us @ much bigger salvage 
award than if any part of ow 
expenses were guaranteed. It 
was a gamble, but salvage can 
never be anything else. 

Captain Thomas, who had 
followed with a professional 
eye my manceuvres with the 
length of spunyarn, saw what 
was in my mind, I think, 
though he said nothing and 
contented himself with sending 
off a telegram recommending 
that the All Seas be given the 
contract. (There were in fact 
no other takers, except ow 
French friend at Brest, and no 
other salvage firm had even 
bothered to make an inspec- 
tion.) 

I had been so occupied with 
getting the contract that I had 
not had very much time to 
consider how I should be able 
to carry it out if I got it. One 
of our salvage steamers was 
engaged at a wreck at Fal 
mouth and could not be taken 
away; the other, the Hida, 
was on a job at Carlingford 
Lough in the north of Ireland; 
our tug, the Scotsman, wa 
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working at Falmouth also. The 
pumps, diving gear and men 
were divided between the two 
places and were all employed. 
I decided to send for the 
Scotsman and two 6-inch motor- 
pumps immediately, and to 
warn Grey, salvage officer in 
the Ellida, to stand by ready 
to drop everything and come 
over a8 soon as we had got 
some of the cargo out. On 
the rapid jettison of cargo 
everything depended, and in 
order to raise steam on the 
ship and get it started at once 
(thereby impressing Captain 


Thomas with the fact that 
we were not wasting time), I 
resolved to try to hire some 
portable motor-pumps in Brest. 
Labour, I presumed, I should 
find locally. 

Revolving all this in my 


mind I went into the bar 
of the Hotel Bellevue for a 
drink, while Captain Thomas 
sat down to write his tele- 
grams. Round the bar, drink- 
ing their ‘Byrrh Sec’ or Cal- 
vados with their elbows on the 
zinc, were most of the local 
worthies, in sea-boots and 
blue dungarees. From the 
curious glances turned towards 
me and the murmur of 
“ Black’il,” I gathered that 
we were all interested in the 
Same subject. They were a 
fine-looking lot of men, strong 
and well set up (they had 
nearly all served in the French 
Navy), with friendly intelligent 
faces and good blue eyes under 
their peaked caps. Among 
them I should not at first 
have picked out a small, thick- 
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set, swarthy person in a Brest 
tailor’s notion of a tweed suit, 
whose little black eyes glittered 
beadily. And if I had not, 
from along experience of billets, 
formed the habit of being polite 
to everyone in a new area on 
principle, I might have rebuffed 
him when he pushed the fisher- 
men on one side and took 
charge of me. This would 
have been a mistake, as I very 
soon learned, for Yves Oulhen 
owned all the houses, all the 
boats and most of the families, 
body and soul, in L’Aberwrach 
and for fifteen miles round. 
Without his permission I should 
never have got half a dozen 
men to work cargo. For the 
moment I thanked him in a 
friendly but non-committal way 
for his offer of help, and set off 
as quickly as I could for Brest. 
There I ran to earth, with the 
assistance of Lloyd’s Agent, a 
firm which had three 6-inch 
motor-pumps and_ suctions. 
Having arranged to hire these 
and some oxy-acetylene burn- 
ing gear, chartered a lorry, 
taken the pumps more or less 
to pieces so that we could get 
them on to the lorry and per- 
suaded the French motor 
mechanics (who were a sporting 
lot) to leave their families 
indefinitely in order to live on 
board the wreck, we returned 
to L’Aberwrach the same even- 
ing. There we ran the lorry 
down the quay and worked 
until midnight unloading the 
pumps preparatory to carrying 
them off to the wreck in sailing 
boats (the only craft available) 
at daylight next morning. 
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But when daylight came it 
was impossible to approach 
the ship, much less to board 
her. A S.E. gale had sprung 
up during the night and as 
far as the eye could see from 
the signal station above L’Aber- 
wrach the breakers were run- 
ning white over the rocks. In 
the midst of all this turmoil 
the Blackhill, three miles away, 
looked pitiably abandoned and 
exposed. Actually, so long as 
the wind hung in this quarter 
there was no weight in the 
sea and therefore no danger 
of her breaking up, but it was 
easy to reckon how long she 
would last before she dissolved 
into scrap-iron if it went round 
to the westward. Nor was the 
grizzled old quartermaster in 
charge of the signal station 
encouraging. ‘Un mauvais 


coin,” he murmured as he 


stared seaward through his 
telescope, ‘“‘il est foutu, ce 
bateau-la.” 

For four days the gale con- 
tinued, and all we saw of the 
Blackhit was two stumpy 
masts, one long thin one with 
a barrel on the top of it, and a 


squat black funnel, standing. 


up against a background of 
restless white. 

I went to Brest, partly be- 
cause I was sick of gazing at 
the sea and partly because I 
was faced with a difficulty 
which threatened to wreck the 
whole job at the start, and 
which it was essential that I 
should conceal from Captain 
Thomas. My representative at 
Falmouth, forgetting the old 
rule “‘ Obey orders if you break 
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owners,” refused to despatch 
the Scotsman, saying that she 
could not be spared and that 
the men were unwilling to go, 
Speed was the essence of the 
contract and Captain Thomas 
would naturally report to the 
Salvage Association any delay 
in the arrival of our ship and 
gear. I could not get at him, 
and French post-offices have a 
way of their own with over. 
seas telegrams. Fortunately I 
had informed the London office 
when I ordered the Scotsman, 
and Hakewill, getting no news 
of her having sailed, dashed off 
to Falmouth by the night train 
and had already dealt with the 
situation while I was siill 
frantically telegraphing. But 
I spent a miserable night in a 
cheerless bedroom at the Hotel 
Moderne (those hotel bedrooms 
in French seaport towns—they 
need a Flaubert !) listening to 
the howling of the wind and 
wondering whether it was not 
perhaps after all my fault for 
having rushed blindly into a 
hopeless undertaking. 
Actually the time was not 
really lost, for M. Oulhen, who 
had now adopted both me and 
the job whole-heartedly, was 
busy getting everything ready 
for discharging cargo. Origit- 
ally, I fancy, he had merely 
seen a chance of making money 
out of the Blackhill, a8 he 
made it out of any stray fish 
or fowl that came into his 
territory, for he had a genius 
for intercepting the passilg 
sou. But Yves Oulhen was 
very much more than the 
grasping peasant-on-horseback 
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that his enemies liked to make 
him out. He was first, like all 
Bretons, a seaman (he had 
commanded one of the biggest 
sailing ships in the world before 
the war). Secondly, he was a 
brave man and a very ugly 
opponent in a scrap (he won 
his Croix de Guerre in a fight 
with knives in a flooded trench 
on the Yser when serving as an 
officer in the Fusiliers Marins). 
Thirdly, he was possessed of 
an immense fund of energy 
and endurance, and although 
he was subject to fits of depres- 
sion, to violent explosions of 
temper and to sulks, he was, 
when you came to know him 
well, as I did, a very human 
sort of creature and a man to 
be respected by friend or enemy. 
During the war, when back at 
sea, he had brought off a 
successful piece of salvage on 
the north coast of Africa and 
had been bitten with what my 
father used to call the ‘ salvage 
bug,’ which has attacked the 
most unlikely people, including 
parsons, colonels and an Ameri- 
can director of a famous lift 
company. The business of 
‘Oulhen Fréres, Mareyeurs, 
Viviers en Pierre pour Homards 
et Langoustes, Expéditions de 
Crustacés Vivants en toutes 
saisons,’ which very largely 
kept Prunier in Paris supplied, 
was abandoned to his brother, 
and Oulhen himself dashed 
about the country in a small 
but fiery motor-car ordering 
all the able-bodied men for 
miles around to present them- 
selves with pick or shovel 
teady for work on board the 
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Blackhill. Though they were 
far from servile it would never 
have occurred to them to dis- 
obey in any case, but as a 
fact the Blackhill was some- 
thing of a godsend for L’Aber- 
wrach. Under Oulhen’s in- 
structions I was offering wages 
which, although they seemed 
small enough to me, were far 
in excess of what men could 
earn by fishing or in the mis- 
erably paid and smelly work 
of extracting iodine from sea- 
weed. Moreover, we were pro- 
posing to hire quite a number 
of their boats and I had 
promised a bonus all round if 
we were successful. By the 
time that the gale blew itself 
out on October 6 we had col- 
lected about 160 men whom 
we divided equally into day 
and night shifts (twelve hours 
each) and the fortunes of the 
whole countryside were as much 
involved in the Blackhill as 
were our Own. 

At noon on October 6 we 
managed to get alongside the 
ship and get the motor-pumps 
on board and into the engine- 
room alleyway on the star- 
board (shoreward) side. While 
Pierre Perhirin, the carpenter, 
and his assistants rapidly 
planked up the two after en- 
trances to the alleyways so 
that the pumps should not be 
covered when the tide rose, 
the mechanics burnt through 
the deck - plating with oxy- 
acetylene to allow the suctions 
to lead down into the engine- 
room, and Oulhen began to 
get the ship’s derricks rigged 
and the two-ton buckets which 
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we had hired ready for dis- 
charging cargo. The next day 
the Scotsman, which had been 
officially weather-bound at Fal- 
mouth, arrived with diving 
gear, Men and two more 6-inch 
motor-pumps, one of which we 
placed in one engine-room alley- 
way on the port side. While 
the divers started their ex- 
amination outside the ship, a 
pumping test was made against 
the rising tide in the engine- 
room and in No. 4 hold. 

Away the pumps went with 
a rattle and a roar, the engine- 
room alleyways were filled with 
blue fumes from the open 
exhausts and streams of water 
were soon pouring over the 
side. Oulhen, Captain Thomas 
and I gazed at our faithful 
piece of spunyarn. Slowly 
the rivet at the end of it 
emerged from the oily surface 
of the water, and we knew 
that we had been right, and 
that, although the tide was 
rising outside the ship, we were 
pumping down the water inside. 

The test on No. 4 hold was 
equally successful and next 
morning we pumped the engine- 
room and stokehold dry. By 
four o’clock in the afternoon 
steam was being raised on the 
Blackhill’s starboard main boiler 
and, to the astonishment of 
the whole village of L’Aber- 
wrach, smoke was once more 
pouring out of her funnel. 

This was a week after the 
contract had been signed, and as 
we had only had three working 
days we had not done badly. 

The position was now that 
the engine-room and stokehold 
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were dry at all states of the 
tide and could be kept dry by 
the ship’s own pumps, with ap 
occasional ‘run ’ towards high 
water, when the pressure was 
greatest, from the motor. 
pumps. As the whole of the 
after-deck covered to a depth 
of about 4 feet at high water, 
the engine-room would have 
filled up every tide from the 
deck if the alleyway entrances 
had not been closed up with 
heavy timber, well caulked. 
In other words, at high water 
the water outside was about 
30 feet above the heads of the 
men in the engine-room. 

Having steam on the main 
boilers we could use the ship’s 
winches for the most important 
task of all, that of throwing 
iron-ore over the side to give 
the extra buoyancy that would 
be required to lighten the ship 
when we had repaired such of 
the damage to her as we could 
get at. 

But, because the after-deck 
covered, the men could obvi- 
ously only work the cargo out 
of the two after-holds round 
about low water. And because 
No. 4 hold filled ‘ over the top’ 
(i.e., through the hatch), we 
had to pump it out as soon % 
the deck dried enough for w 
to get near it. 

The work therefore divided 
itself up automatically. The 
engine-room staff and the motor 
engineers, French and English, 
who looked after the motor 
pumps in the engine-room, welt 
on duty continuously, and had 
to see that steam was kept 
the ship. The divers well 
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round outside the ship patching 
any holes that they could find, 
‘feeding’ leaky rivets, &c. 
Wyndham, our superintendent 
engineer from Cardiff, spent his 
time with the carpenters down 
No. 1 hold whenever the state 
of tide would allow, cutting 
away the wreckage of broken 
frames and plating and con- 
structing a wooden patch, 8 
feet by 6, of 34-inch pine plank- 
ing, suitably stiffened, to go 
over a large hole on the star- 
board bilge of the ship near the 
collision bulkhead. 

Meanwhile Oulhen, day and 
night, attacked the ore with 
fury. 
When the tide was high the 
whole of his gang was con- 
centrated on Nos. 1 and 2 


holds. As the water left the 
after-deck they moved aft to 


No. 3. As soon as No. 4 was 
pumped out, they divided be- 
tween No. 3 and No. 4. To 
facilitate pumping out No. 4, 
since we had no submersible 
pumps, we used to leave the 
suctions rigged in the hold and 
hoist the motor-pump twice 
every twenty-four hours to the 
end of the derrick, out of the 
way of the rising tide. Spurred 
on by the exhortations of 
Oulhen, who could make him- 
self only too intelligible in 
pantomime, though not in Eng- 
lish, the motor engineer in 
charge of this pump reduced 
the time required for lowering 
it on to the deck, coupling it 
up and getting it going, to a 
matter of a minute or two, 
and if it was not under way 
before the deck was completely 
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dry Oulhen would be stamping 
round him in his sea-boots, 
throwing up his hands to 
heaven. 

In the holds he performed 
incredible feats. The ore had 
set almost as hard as cement, 
and had to be broken loose 
with picks before the men 
could get their shovels into 
it and load the buckets. Shift- 
ing it by hand was the hardest 
and most back-breaking work 
that it is possible to imagine. 
But under his direction (he 
never seemed to sleep) it went 
on night and day without a 
pause. I have never before 
or since seen men work like 
those Breton fishermen, but 
although he would praise them 
to me they never seemed to 
work hard enough for Oulhen. 
At intervals, with a piercing 
shriek of despair and fury, he 
would jump down the hatch, 
seize a pick and shovel, and 
give them an example of what 
could be done by ‘un vrai 
type.’ The rest of the time 
he was darting from hold to 
hold ‘chasing’ the gangs, the 
winchmen and the men who 
were tipping the buckets over 
the side. At night, when the 
wet decks were lit only by 
sputtering carbide flares, clus- 
tered round the hatch to throw 
as much light down the holds 
as possible, he was particularly 
active, and a man could not 
even stop for a moment to 
light a cigarette without an 
anxious glance round to see 
whether those beady eyes were 
not glaring at him over the 
coamings. 
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Down would come the two- 
ton buckets into the holds, up 
again, full, above the hatch 
coamings, to the rattle of 
winches and the creak of der- 
ricks. The derrick would swing 
over until it plumbed the bul- 
warks. ‘“‘Améne!” (‘‘ Lower 
away !”’) cried the foreman to 
the man at the winch. As the 
bucket touched the iron rail, 
four men would rush at it, 
struggle desperately with it, 
tip it, and the resulting splash 
told that the Blackhill was 
another two tons lighter. But 
furiously as the men worked, 
the dark red bulk of ore in the 
holds seemed hardly at all to 
diminish. 

Pumping tests having shown 
that we could do nothing with 
No. 3 hold and that there 
was considerable leakage in 
Nos. 1 and 2, I had telegraphed 
on October 8 for the Ellida to 
proceed to Brest at once. She 
sailed on the 9th from Newry 
and arrived on the 11th with 
five more motor-pumps and 
extra motor engineers, riggers 
and divers. As it was now 
again the spring tides and as 
the glass was falling steadily 
though the weather continued 
fine, we resolved to make an 
attempt to float on the follow- 
ing day, October 12, in spite of 
the fact that we knew in our 
own hearts that we had not 
really enough cargo out yet. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 4 holds, the 
engine-room and _ stokehold 
could be pumped dry (the 
patches in Nos. 1 and 2. being 
finished) ; No. 3 we could do 
nothing with, though we put 
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@ 12-inch pump on to it fo 
luck ; the forepeak and after. 
peak were full. To give ext 
freeboard we prepared to make 
the iron bulwarks water-tight 
by closing up the washports 
and scuppers, so that the ship 
might float on the bulwarks, 
even if the water rose above 
the level of the deck. Anchor 
were laid out, and the Scotsman 
and LEllida took hold of the 
ship. High water came, and 
with it the Blackhill began to 
move. We could feel her stir. 
ring under us and hear her 
grinding and thumping on the 
rocks. She was ‘ all alive,’ and 
for a moment it seemed that 
she might shake herself free 
and float. But she had no 
the buoyancy, the weight of 
ore still in her was holding her 
down, and when the big pump 
on No. 3 hold suddenly choked 
and gave out she began to 
settle again. Gloomily we 
watched the sea rise once more 
over the after-deck and thunder 
down into No. 4 hold, while, 
waist - deep in water, we 
struggled to get the pumps 
hoisted up out of the way to 
the derrick ends. The Hida 
then caused seme excitement 
by nearly surging bodily o 
to the deck as she came along 
side to pick up the 12-inch 
pump, but soon everything was 
back to normal and over the 
after-end the sea broke lasily 
on the bulwarks as it had done 
when the ship first struck. 

In the gathering dusk we 
went ashore in the sailing 
boats, disheartened, though we 
had no right to expect aly 
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other result. It was clear that 
we should have to jettison a 
great deal more cargo and 
also make another attempt to 
control No. 3. That night the 
Scotsman was despatched to 
Falmouth for another 12-inch 
pump, a steam one this time, 
and the discharge of cargo 
was resumed, though Oulhen 
came ashore with us. The 
question now was whether the 
weather would hold, with the 
glass falling, but we did not 
dare to ask it of each other 
and turned in early. Whether 
it was the effects of Oulhen’s 
admirable langoustes or because 
wind always seems to have a 
more menacing note when one 
is under a roof, in the early 
hours of the morning I woke 
suddenly with an uneasy feeling 
that it was blowing. I jumped 
out of my feather-bed and put 
my head out of the window 
of my little whitewashed room. 
It faced the pier, and although 
the wind seemed to have fresh- 
ened I could not be sure. I 
ran up the road towards the 
signal station in my pyjamas. 
There was no doubt about it, 
it was blowing, and blowing 
hard, but fortunately from the 
South, from which quarter the 
ship was pretty well protected. 
Anxiously Captain Thomas and 
I climbed up to the signal 
station at daybreak. At any 
rate she was still there and 
her masts and funnel were 
standing. But the seas seemed 
to be breaking white over the 
after-end. We managed, with 
some difficulty, to get off to her 
towards low water and to 
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climb on board. Although all 
compartments had been allowed 
to fill, with the exception of 
the engine-room and _ stoke- 
hold, in order to steady the 
ship, we learned that she had 
been grinding and working so 
heavily on the rocks during 
the night that her own captain, 
who happened to be on board, 
was convinced that she was 
breaking up and roused all 
hands with a view to leaving 
her. The Breton fishermen 
made no attempt to do so for 
they knew better than anyone 
else that there was not the 
slightest chance of getting out 
of her, and that if she went to 
pieces they would have to go 
too. This risk they and their 
women-folk, who appreciated 
it as well as they did, had 
faced from the outset without 
comment. At low water we 
prowled round to find out the 
worst. It was quite bad 
enough. The whole of Wynd- 
ham’s cofferdam on the star- 
board side of No. 1 hold had 
been carried away by a large 
boulder rock, about 4 feet in 
diameter, which had forced its 
way bodily through the ship’s 
bottom and side, piercing the 
tank margin and resting up 
against the collision bulkhead. 
On the port side similarly the 
damage had been much ex- 
tended by a large rock, though 
this was not actually inside 
the ship. No. 2 and No. 4 
holds, which had been pretty 
well tight, were also making 
water fairly rapidly. To add 
to our. troubles, during the 
afternoon of that day (October 
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13) the 6-inch motor - pump 
which was in the port alley- 
way caught fire. The motor 
engineer in charge of it went 
to a 50-gallon drum of petrol, 
which he kept close to the 
pump, to draw off some petrol 
in @ can, and proceeded to do 
so with the inevitable cigarette 
in his mouth. A moment later 
both he and the pump were in 
flames. His situation was a 
desperate one for the alleyway 
entrance was boarded up and 
we could not get down to him 
from the deck. Instinctively, 
and luckily for him, he ran 
along to the cross-bunker hatch 
and jumped down into the 
water in No. 2 hold, but he 
was very badly burned about 
the arms and chest and we 
had to leave him behind in 
hospital at Brest when we 
went back to England. (Later 
he got compensation from us 
for his own carelessness !) We 
were now in the jolly position 
of having a ship on the rocks, 
on fire on top and filling up 
with water from below, for 
without the motor-pump the 
ship’s pumps were unable to 
control the increased leakage 
in the engine-room and stoke- 
hold. The fire luckily burnt 
itself out without doing much 
damage, for the big drum did 
not catch, the motor engineer 
having turned the tap off as 
he ‘went up,’ But before we 
could get things straightened 
out we had to draw fires and 
allow the engine-room and 
stokehold to fill once more. 
This meant no steam for the 
winches and good-bye to work- 


ing cargo that night and the 
next day. 

By the morning the wind 
had gone back to the East and 
we set about recovering on 
lost ground. The engine-room 
and stokehold were pumped 
out and steam raised once 
more, the rock on the port 
side of No. 1 hold was hove 
out at low water from under 
the bilge by means of a tackle 
from a neighbouring rock led 
to the windlass, and Wyndham 
ruefully surveyed the wreckage 
of his cofferdam and wondered 
how to deal with the intruding 
boulder. We could not attempt 
to blast it for we dared not risk 
straining the collision bulkhead, 
against which it rested and on 
which the ship would have to 
float, her stem being damaged 
beyond hope of repair. We 
could not push it out the way 
it had come, for an enormous 
rock had moved up behind it. 
We could not heave it farther 
into the hold, for it was jammed 
up against the tank margin. 
“J’ai un tuyau: je vais 
machiner ¢a,’’ remarked Oulhen, 
and disappeared mysteriously 
ashore, to return in the after- 
noon with an ancient stone- 
mason armed with a_ steel 
crowbar about five feet long 
pointed at one end. Next 
low water the old man, who 
seemed to be about eighty and 
feeble, was introduced to the 
boulder and the situation 6% 
plained to him. He nodded, 
examined the grain of the rock 
with care, spat on his hands, 
climbed on to a piece of broken 
plating and slung his crowbar 
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at the boulder. He seemed to 
hold the crowbar quite loosely, 
put he always hit precisely the 
same spot with it. Wyndham 
watched him for some time, 
snorted contemptuously and 
went up out of the hold. I 
also was convinced that this 
was rather a silly waste of 
time. But “Come down and 
look at that old devil,” said 
Grey next day. And there he 
was, standing up to his waist 
in water, the boulder neatly 
split in half, now engaged in 
cutting it into still more con- 
venient quarters. Every man 
to his trade.... He went 
ashore covered with riches and 
honour and rather less than 
half sober, but apparently tak- 
ing the demolition of rocks 
inside wrecked ships as all 
part of the day’s work. The 
boulder was hauled out in 
sections with the aid of a 
snatch block and the winch, 
and the broken plating and 
frames cut away with oxy- 
acetylene. 

For the next twelve days 
the work continued day and 
night as before, and the rising 
piles of ore that were visible 
every low water alongside Nos. 
1 and 2 holds showed that we 
were making a real impression 
on the cargo. “Ce sacré min- 
eral,” said Oulhen, and, armed 
with a ‘benne & crapaud ’ or 
grab, which he had found in 
Brest, made still more violent 
attacks upon it, until the grab 
gave way under his enthusiasm. 
During this period we lived 
Mm ore, slept in ore, ate ore, 
talked ore, and our faces and 
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hair grew red with it. And 
by God’s mercy the wind hung 
in the East and the sea re- 
mained calm. 

When the end came it was 
rather an anti-climax. We 
had aboard the wreck one 
12-inch motor-pump, one 12- 
inch steam-pump (both on No. 
3 hold), five English 6-inch 
motor-pumps and the three 
6-inch French pumps, giving a 
total pumping capacity of 4450 
tons per hour, apart from the 
ship’s pumps. Wyndham had 
built a new and superior patchin 
No. 1 hold. We had dug out 
by hand and jettisoned, as we 
subsequently calculated, over 
2000 tons of ore. A four-fold 
purchase had been rigged and led 
to a rock astern, more anchors 
had been laid out. The Ellida 
and Scotsman took hold of the 
ship; the main engines were 
tried and found in order. The 
tide was the same height as 
that on the morning of Sep- 
tember 27, the day the ship 
struck, the weather was fine, 
the sea flat calm. All the 
pumps were started as the tide 
began to make, and we ex- 
pected to float about high 
water. Actually it must have 
been a couple of hours before 
that someone called out, ‘‘ She’s 
all afloat aft,” and that, looking 
over the starboard side we saw 
the familiar rocks moving slowly 
ahead. Oulhen, Wyndham and 
I patted each other on the 
back, there was a cheer from 
the men, Grey blew the Ellida’s 
whistle, and in a few minutes 
the Blackhill, in charge of the 
pilot, was threading her way 
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slowly between the rocks into 
the L’Aberwrach channel under 
her own steam. When we came 
to the Ile Cezon the tugs took 
hold of her and slewed her, and 
we beached her on the soft 
mud below the fort where no 
weather could hurt her. 

That night we dined expan- 
sively, the whole village looking 
in to drink a glass of wine and 
congratulate us on what was 
regarded locally (and in Brest) 
as something of a miracle. I 
remember Wyndham, still in 
sea-boots and with a couple 
of days’ growth of beard, carry- 
ing the little wizened cook, a 
respectable old lady and a 
grandmother, round the hotel 
on his shoulders, and then, full 
of sweet champagne and Cal- 
vados (apple brandy with a 
‘kick’ of its own), we moved 
off down the road to dance 
with the local maidens at the 
Hotel des Anges. Here in the 
ruins of an old abbey a woman, 
whose husband had _ been 
drowned at sea, and her two 
daughters carried on a ‘ débit.’ 
Under the vaulted stone roof 
of the chapel, whose shadows 
the oil lamps could scarcely 
penetrate, we danced on the 
flagged floor to the music of 
@ piano automatique which we 
fed with sous. It played, I 
think, five tunes (two of them 
marches), and these it played 
in rotation, interference with 
the sequence being mechanic- 
ally impossible. But everyone 
shouted, laughed, stamped and 
twirled to all the tunes alike. 
A young sailor on permission 
from Brest, his cap with its red 
pom-pom on the back of his 


(Nov. 
head, showed us the latest 
dance steps. Tubby little 


Wyndham seized one of the 
daughters of the house and 
imitated him clumsily amid 
general applause. Tired though 
we had been in the afternoon 
(none of us had slept much for 
the last few weeks, or at all 
for the last thirty-six hours), 
we did not notice that the floor 
was hard. The chapel grew 
thick with smoke as more and 
more of the ‘deux équipes’ 
of the Blackhill strolled in. We 
were all very merry together, 
and I do not remember when 
I spent a happier evening. 
* Yesterday was a great day,” 
I wrote home, ‘thanks to 
God and St Christopher and 
a hell of a lot of hard work. 
There was a flat calm, the only 
one I have ever seen there, or 
anyone else, and in October 
almost a miracle. She shook 
herself a bit, and we were 
afraid that she might do some 
damage like last time, as she 
was hitting herself against the 
rocks. However, she lifted 
beautifully and floated off so 
gently that we could hardly 
see her move. Then the Elida 
and Scotsman swung her round. 
She steamed away with her 
own engines. Now she repose 
on a flat patch of sand in the 
harbour, sheltered from all the 
winds that blow. It’s a great 
game salvage when it goes 28 
well as this. I’m afraid we 
got slightly tight last night.” 
If we did, it was in good 
company, for the Bretons were 
men by any standard. I knew 
all of our 160 by sight and 
nearly all by name, and whe 
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the ship was safely beached 
and, to stretch my legs, I 
would walk to the neighbouring 
villages of Kermengui and Ker- 
enoc, Keresqui, Pollock, or 
Broennou, I would often hear 
a cheery hail from behind a 
whitewashed wall and be in- 
vited into his cottage to have a 
glass of wine, with a piece of 
bread and an onion, by some 
man who had worked aboard 
the Blackhill. The cottages, 
which seemed somehow to have 
grown out of the natural rock, 
so well did they fit into that 
prospect of low-lying, wind- 
swept ridges and restless threat- 
ening sea, were snug, with their 
Breton beds built into the 
wall, their great carved chests, 
their rough, brightly-coloured 
china and their shining brass. 
One and all they were scrubbed 
a8 white as the deck of a man- 
of-war. Life here might be 
poor and hard, but it was not 
mean. The people had the 
natural, easy, good manners of 
a primitive race like the Zulus. 
But though they were simple 
and kept to the ways of their 
fathers, they were neither 
stupid, rude, nor ignorant. 
Nearly all the men had served 
their time in the Navy, and 
had then been to sea in sailing 
ships or in the fishing fleets 
to Newfoundland and to Ice- 
land. They had seen the world, 
and now they would often 
80 away in Yves Oulhen’s 
schooners in search of lobsters 
and langoustes as far as Corn- 
wall, the west coast of Ireland 
and even the Azores. Also 
there had been the war. It 
Was still a bond, in those days 
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and in those parts, and the 
Bretons seemed to appreciate 
what share Britain had had in 
it. (Tourist-ridden parts of 
Brittany have an intense dis- 
like for ‘ les rosbifs,’ but L’ Aber- 
wrach was, then at least, off 
the regular run of the suburban 
English.) The French them- 
selves regard the Bretons as 
the backbone of France, and 
taking them all round, they 
seem to me about the best 
crowd of men that I have had 
anything to do with. My 
father, who had salved the 
Turret Bell from the rocks of 
Ushant sixteen years before, 
said the same of them. Some, 
like Pierre Perhirin, the serious 
young carpenter, newly married 
and the best boat-builder in 
the district, and Francois, the 
one-eyed old boatman, a 
friendly ruffian but unreliable 
when bottles were about, I 
came to know really well, as 
well as I knew the men of my 
first platoon. For by this 
time my French had grown 
fluent from force of circum- 
stance, since no one in L’Aber- 
wrach spoke English and I was 
the only one in our party who 
had a word of French. From 
them and from Oulhen I learned 
the gossip of the village—how 
a handsome pilot, who was 
usually so reserved and ‘ triste ’ 
but occasionally got uproar- 
iously drunk, was unhappy 
with his extremely pretty wife ; 
how madame and her two 
daughters could not get a 
living out of the Hotel des Anges 
and were bound to ‘faire faillite ’ 
and 80 on. 

A day or two after the ship 
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was beached, Oulhen’s young 
brother was married. All the 
friends and relations were there, 
most of them in Breton cos- 
tume, velvet coats and knee- 
breeches for the men, lace caps 
for the women, and we were 
invited to the wedding luncheon 
which lasted all afternoon in 
the Hotel Bellevue. In the 
evening the bride and bride- 
groom moved into the bride- 
groom’s house next door. 
(Honeymoon journeys are a 
waste of money and, besides, 
Yves was still occupied with 
the Blackhill and his brother 
had to see to the execution 
of M. Prunier’s orders for 
oysters and langoustes.) Now 
the Oulhen fortunes rested on 
a@ very simple idea, though I 
do not suppose it originated 
with them. This was the 
‘vivier.’ <A ‘ vivier’ is a stone 
enclosure roofed with stone, 
formed by building a stone 
wall across the mouth of a 
small inlet of the sea. In this 
is deposited the langouste or 
crawfish, captured when he is 
plentiful and cheap, and there 
he remains until he is out of 
season and correspondingly 
valuable, when he is railed 
alive to M. Prunier in Paris. 
There are gratings in the sea- 
ward wall which allow the 
fresh sea-water to run in every 
tide into the vivier, and grat- 
ings on the top through which 
the langouste is fished for and 
withdrawn in due course, and 
through which, meanwhile, is 
poked the seaweed on which 
he appears to subsist. The 
Oulhen vivier was just in front 
of the hotel near the pier. At 
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high-water springs the top of it 


was often covered. It must 
have been some time after 
midnight on the wedding night 
when we were aroused by a 
commotion outside, and by 
lanterns flashing through our 
bedroom windows. Our first 
thoughts were naturally of the 
ship, particularly as we heard 
Yves Oulhen’s voice barking 
out indistinguishable orders, 
We ran downstairs as we were, 
though it was a cold night and 
raining. For some few minutes 
we could not make out what 
was happening. Then some- 
one explained that the situa- 
tion was ‘‘assez grave.” By 
an unaccountable and inex- 
cusable mistake one of the 
gratings on top of the vivier 
had been left off. It was now 
approaching high water, the 
sea was beginning to cover the 
top of the vivier, two lar 
goustes had already been re- 
captured in the very act of 
escaping. The grating was 
being closed at this moment, 
but it was feared that several 
more might be at large. (Lan 
goustes were worth about 4 
franc.) Stamping and splash- 
ing about in sea-boots on the 
top of the vivier was Yves 
Oulhen, and with him, to ou 
delight, was his newly-married 
brother fresh from the bridal 
bed ! 

Though we laughed for days 
over the wedding-night law 
gouste hunt, it took me some 
time to make Oulhen see the 
joke. After all, this was bus 
ness, which explains why M 
Oulhen is rich and owns the 
boats of the fishermen who 
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joined with me in appreciating 
the funny side of it. 

We were now working in 
comfort, and by day only, 
getting the Blackhill ready for 
her voyage to Brest. Our 
contract would end when she 
was safely placed in dry dock 
there. By digging away the 
ore we were able to find and 
patch the large fracture in 
No. 3 hold which had troubled 
us, and although pumps had 
still to be run intermittently 
on the engine-room and stoke- 
hold and No. 3 hold, the ship 
was in much better shape when 
we floated her off on November 
14 into the channel and pre- 
pared to turn our backs on 
L’Aberwrach for good. Even 
then we had a narrow escape, 
for she got the Scotsman’s rope 
round her propeller and was 
very nearly ashore again on 
a patch of rocks when we 
hurriedly let go both anchors 
and brought her up. And just 
to make us realise what luck 
we had had with the weather, 
a strong westerly breeze sprang 
up, and with it so nasty a sea 
that the ship took a consider- 
able list. We were glad to 
find ourselves in the compara- 
tive shelter of Brest Roads that 
night. 

Next morning it was blowing 
@ full westerly gale and in the 
open roadstead the ship lay, 
not too comfortably, to both 
anchors. However, the dock 
would be ready for us. But 
when I went ashore to Lloyds’ 
Agent’s office he met me with 
bad news. The other ship was 
not yet out of the dock. When 
would she be? He shrugged 
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his shoulders. This was the 
last straw for the over-worked 
camels on board the Blackhill. 
The motor engineers had been 
on their feet for twenty-four 
hours, all hands had been 
trimming cargo most of the 
night to correct the list, and 
while I was ashore the star- 
board cable parted at the 
anchor shackle, the anchor was 
lost, and the vessel had to 
steam to her remaining anchor. 
For the first time, and on the 
post, the crowd were thoroughly 
‘fed up ’ and talking of ‘ chuck- 
ing their hands in.’ 

Something had to be done, 
and I therefore went ashore 
again to see whether we could 
not get permission to put the 
ship into the naval dry-dock. 
I was a dirty, unshaven and 
unprepossessing object when, 
in a Burberry stained red 
with ore and a tweed cap, I 
asked to be allowed to see the 
Admiral of the Port. For- 
tunately both the Lieutenant 
in his office and the bearded 
Admiral himself, when I 
reached him, were approach- 
able people, amazed as seamen 
to hear that we had really 
brought the Blackhill from the 
Kerguen rocks. When they 
knew the state of the ship 
(they could see her out of their 
windows, through the rain, a 
battered-looking refugee), their 
professional sympathy soon cut 
through red tape and the 
Admiral at once agreed that 
we should have the dock next 
day. 

At 3.55 P.M. on November 16 
(all hands having worked two 
nights and three days without 
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sleep) the vessel took the blocks 
and our contract ended. Paus- 
ing only to spend twenty-five 
minutes and a hundred pounds 
on buying an opera cloak at 
Worth’s I caught the air mail 
from Paris to London. 


** Really, sir,” protests coun- 
sel for the owners of the 
Blackhill querulously, “really 
I must ask you to discount a 
great deal of what my learned 
friend has said about the diffi- 
culties and dangers of this 
case. I don’t wish to minimise 
the services that were ren- 
dered, but surely it was merely a 
question of jettisoning a portion 
of the cargo, patching up a 
few holes and pumping the 
ship out? It seems to me the 
simplest possible type of sal- 
vage operation.” 

Across the long table in the 
dusty chambers Grey and I 
look at each other rather rue- 
fully and Captain Thomas gives 
us @ sympathetic wink. Will 
the arbitrator accept that.as a 
fair estimate of those weeks of 
work and anxiety? Probably, 
for in King’s Bench Walk no 
sea wind blows. But Mr Bate- 
son, K.C., glances at Exhibit A 
—the photographs. “In fact, 
just a little yachting trip, 
Mr ——,” he remarks, gazing 
urbanely over his spectacles at 
counsel, who changes his ground 
and quickly turns to a criticism 
of our expenses. Surely the 
hire of those Brest pumps was 
unnecessary. 

So the J anuary afternoon 
drags on until even to us the 


Blackhill begins to seem what 
she so evidently is to the others, 
@ name on a brief, a heap of 
papers to be filed away and 
forgotten. Only one small 
chance do I get of enlivening 
the proceedings. “I see there 
is @ voucher here for two 
breakfasts for your marine 
superintendent, Mr Wyndham, 
in Brest, on November 15th,” 
says counsel for the owners, 
pouncing triumphantly; “is 
Mr Wyndham in the habit of 
ordering two breakfasts at the 
same time?” ‘“ Always, in 
Brest,” I reply gently, slander- 
ing the absent Wyndham, “ but 
I quite agree that one of them 
is hardly a legitimate charge 
against the job. Will you 
delete it, please ? ”’ 

There is not much sunshine 
in Leadenhall Street in winter, 
but the office seems a brighter 
place a week or so later, when 
the Assistant Secretary at 
Lloyd’s rings us up. “I’ve 
got your award in the Blackhill 
case,” he says. ‘‘ Would you 
like to know the amount over 
the telephone? It’s £25,000. 
Congratulations, a very good 
award.” £25,000 on a salved 
value of £65,000 is indeed 4 
very good award ; £5000 more 
than we dared to hope for. 
Thank you, Mr Bateson, for 
being able to see beyond the 
chimney-pots of the Temple. 
You ought to be a judge, #8 
Hakewill and I agree, drinking 
your health in Shorts—and 80 
to-day you are, and still, I 
understand, sympathetic 1 
hard-pressed salvors. 
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THE CHAUDIERE OF ST VERONICA. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN w. 


CAPTAIN OLIVER ST NECTAN 
stood on the deck of the dirty 
little inter-insular mail steamer 
and contemplated the road- 
stead and buildings of Carolins- 
town, St Veronica, West Indies. 
Before him lay a wide bay 
between two lofty horns, one 
of them crowned by the pic- 
turesque masonry of an old 
fort. Along the foreshore ran 
the straggling buildings of a 
little town. Behind them on 
the rising ground a few houses 
of a better stamp peeped out 
of a tangle of palms and tropi- 
cal verdure, one long low build- 
ing conspicuous among them. 


The sun came up over the sea, 
and, a8 he watched, a Union 
Jack was run up to a flagstaff 


on the roof. That, he con- 
cluded, was Government House. 
The engine-room bell rang; 
the steamer slowed down, 
dropped her anchor, went 
astern, stopped. Boats came 
off from the shore, one of them 
manned by negroes dressed 
like bluejackets, with a coloured 
coxswain at the tiller. Pres- 
ently St Nectan heard his 
name called, and the coxswain 
appeared on deck to announce 
that he was of the water 
police, and had come to take 
the captain and his baggage 
on shore. Mentally he was 
comparing this new Inspector 
of Police with his predecessor— 
a hard-drinking, old, broken- 
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down planter—and marvelling 
at the contrast. 

St Nectan was a tall, spare, 
slender man, with fair hair and 
moustache, touched here and 
there with white, and deep-set 
grey eyes, strikingly handsome 
and high-bred looking. There 
was no mistaking him for any- 
thing but a soldier, such a 
soldier aS was produced by 
the rather rigid training of mid- 
Victorian days. Had you men- 
tioned his name at any of the 
service clubs, you would have 
heard something like this— 

“St Nectan ? Yes, of course, 
I remember him in Ceylon. He 
was in the 211th — damned 
smart regiment they were too, 
and he was a damned good 
fellow and a keen soldier. But 
he was a bit too keen on horses 
—broke himself racing out 
there, I fancy—nothing dis- 
honourable. Anyhow, he left ; 
and I think something went 
wrong with his marriage. That 
must be ten years ago—more. 
I don’t know what became of 
him.” 

But it was known to a few 
that St Nectan had turned up 
in West Africa at the opening 
of a little war against native 
tribes, and had volunteered 
to serve in any capacity. White 
men fell down so fast in that 
deadly climate that he speedily 
found employment in charge 
of native carrier-transport, and 
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he had averted a panic among 
them by shooting down the 
foremost of the fugitives with 
his revolver and driving the 
rest back to their work. Some 
said that thereby he had saved 
the entire campaign. In any 
case, he had been constantly 
employed on the coast ever 
since, and had always done 
well. Finally, in 187-, he had 
been selected to be Inspector of 
Police at St Veronica, and at 
the age of thirty-five had his 
foot fairly on the ladder of the 
Colonial Service. 

The water-police soon had 
his baggage on board the boat ; 
and, presently landing, he left 
all in charge of the coxswain 
and took stock of the wretched 
little town. A long dusty 
street ran parallel to the shore, 
with scattered buildings, ware- 
houses and stores on either 
hand ; and two or three narrow 
roads ran back at right angles 
to it with more scattered 
houses, one of which with by 
no means an inviting exterior 
proclaimed itself to be an hotel. 
The place was just awake; a 
few negroes were showing them- 
selves, and a mule-cart clat- 
tered in from the back-country. 
A few inquiries from the cox- 
Swain ascertained for him the 
whereabouts of the public offices 
and of the police barracks ; and 
after another look about him 
St Nectan made for the long 
steep road that led to the old 
fort, nearly a thousand feet 
above the town. The cox- 
swain had landed many white 
men at dawn, and they had 
always been dishevelled, dirty 


and fractious. This captain 
was shaven, clean and fault- 
lessly neat, and he was calmly 
facing two miles of steep hill 
upon an empty stomach. But, 
after all, he had a look of con. 
stant battle in his face. 

In an hour St Nectan had 
reached the fort, and, unnoticed 
by anyone, he quietly took 
stock of the barracks, which 
in older days had housed sol- 
diers but were now given up 
to the police. On his way up 
he had noticed, not far from 
the fort, an empty house, 
Thither he now returned, passed 
in by the decrepit entrance 
gate, perambulated the ne- 
glected garden, and inspected 
the building as well as he could 
through the windows. Finally, 
he sought the verandah, where 
there was still a rickety old 
cane chair, and, having made 
this as safe as he could, sat 
down with a cigar to enjoy 
the magnificent view of the 
bay and of the wooded hills, 
which rolled back beyond it, tier 
upon tier, to a height of three 
thousand feet. Once he rose 
at the sound of a horse’s footfall 
on the road, and looking out, 
unseen, saw a black mounted 
policeman riding down to the 
town. With one glance he 
noted that the man’s dress was 
slovenly, his saddlery ill-cleaned 
and his horse slightly lame 
in the near fore-leg. Having 
finished his cigar he looked at 
his watch, disposed himself to 
sleep, and woke after exactly 
one hour. Then seeking out 
a spring which he had noted 
in the garden he tidied himself 
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by his own reflection in the 
water, drank two mouthfuls 
and walked down again to the 
Government Offices. Here he 
reported himself to the Colonial 
Secretary and was introduced 
to one or two more leading 
officials, after which, being de- 
sired to wait upon His Excel- 
lency, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
he started on the walk of less 
than a mile to Government 
House. Arrived there he woke 
up a police orderly whom he 
found asleep on a bench by 
the entrance, gave him his 
card, and was presently sum- 
moned by a coloured clerk, 
who led him to a door, knocked, 
and incontinently vanished. 
Left to himself St Nectan 
opened the door ; and instantly 
three large dogs of the mastiff 
breed rushed at him with 
furious baying, but almost im- 


mediately fell silent as if they 
knew him for a friend. A girl 
ran in from the verandah at 
the end of the room, stared at 
him for an instant and then 


called them away; and St 
Nectan was left face to face 
with the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Frederick Ernest Adolphus 
Power was one of the curiosities, 
even fifty years ago, of the 
Colonial Service. How he had 
ever reached the giddy height 
of sovereignty over the island 
of St Veronica, with its area 
of about one hundred and fifty 
Square miles and its population 
of about thirty-five thousand 
people, mostly negroes, was a 
mystery. The favourite theory 
- Was that, bearing as he did the 
Christian names of three of 
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George [II.’s sons, he was 
obliquely descended from 
royalty. In person he was tall 
and thin with a slight stoop. 
He had a fair crop of sandy 
grey hair, parted in the middle 
of a pear-shaped head ; rather 
bulging grey eyes, which gave 
colour to the legend of his 
royal ancestry; an immense 
hooked nose ; yellow teeth; a 
little white moustache ; and no 
chin whatever. He was dressed 
in a soft shirt with an ex- 
tremely décolleté collar, which 
revealed all the uncomeliness of 
a seraggy neck, a loose flowing 
neck-tie, white duck trousers 
and a white flannel jacket, 
much shrunk by _ repeated 
washing, which was adorned 
by three brass official buttons 
and a scrap of faded ribbon, 
blue with a scarlet stripe. For 
His Excellency was a Com- 
panion of the Most Distin- 
guished Order of St Michael 
and St George, and had no idea 
of concealing the fact from an 
astonished world. Looking at 
him, St Nectan decided that no 
man, of however mean intellect, 
need despair of rising in the 
Colonial Service. 

The old fellow was genial 
enough, however, for he was 
of a kindly nature, knew an 
English gentleman when he 
saw one, and was thinking that 
it was long since he had seen 
such a specimen as this. 

“Sit down,” he said; “ it’s 
refreshing to find someone who’s 
not afraid of the dogs.” And 
encouraged by St Nectan’s per- 
fect manners and respectful 
bearing he soon became affable. 

Z2 
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** You will find the. police in 
very good order,”’ he said pres- 
ently. ‘‘ Your predecessor was 
a little old and slack, but I 
kept an eye on them myself. 
You will soon settle down. I 
think that there is a very fair 
house within easy reach of the 
fort—and, by the way, where 
are you staying meanwhile ? ” 

‘Nowhere at present, sir,” 
answered St Nectan; “ but I 
suppose there’s some kind of 
an inn in the town.” 

The Lieutenant - Governor 
shook his head. ‘‘ No, no, you 
couldn’t stay there,” he said. 
“TI wish I could offer to put 
you up here, but half the house 
is falling to pieces. Come and 
see.” And he led the way 
into a passage and thence into 
three contiguous rooms, each 
of which showed a large hole 
in the roof. “‘ Of course, one 
needn’t put the bed directly 
under the hole, but I doubt if 
you are safe anywhere if it 
rains. The place, as I say, is 
falling to pieces, and that’s 
why I keep my big dogs,” he 
added, looking very sly. “ Any- 
one could get into it.” 

“TI understand, sir,” said St 
Nectan, smiling ; “ but it never 
occurred to me that you should 
so kindly offer me hospitality. 
Of course I must shift for 
myself.” 

“You are a single man evi- 
dently,” observed His Excel- 
lency ; “ but I'll tell you what 
we'll do. You shall’stay with 
Mr Chapseed. He’s,the great 
merchant here, agent for the 
big English firm of Blight & 
Blight. He has a charming 


house, and will be delighted to 
take you in. I'll order the 
carriage and take you down 
presently to his office ang 
introduce you. Meanwhile, if 
you will excuse me, I’ll put you 
in charge of my daughter 
while I just finish this letter, 
and I hope that you will come 
back here for luncheon. Lot 
tie!” he called out, interrupt. 
ing St Nectan’s thanks. The 
girl who had called away the 
dogs reappeared, and after due 
introduction led him to the far 
end of the verandah. 

“The dogs treated you asa 
friend at once,” she said. “I 
wonder why. They’re all right 
with us, but they’re generally 
nasty with strangers and e- 
pecially with blacks—as we 
wish them to be.” 

She spoke with perfect self- 
possession, motioning him toa 
cane chair, and for the first 
time he looked fairly at her. 
She was not exactly pretty; 
but her colouring was siill 
fresh, she had nice brown hair, 
honest grey eyes, rather full 
lips, white regular teeth and a 
jaw and a chin which made 
him wonder how she could be 
her father’s daughter. He was 
puzzled to estimate her age. 
Her face was very young, but 
her hair was up, and she was 
very fully developed; he 
figure, though on the generous 
side in the matter of flesh, was 
shapely and not ungracefdl. 
Lastly, he noted that her hands 
and feet were small. She meal 
while could not take her ey# 
off his face. 

“It is so pleasant to see 4 
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real Englishman,”’ she went on 
without waiting for him to 
speak. “ We rarely do except 
when a man-of-war looks in, 
and then they all have the 
skin burnt off their noses.” 

“T have been very little in 


England for many years,” he 
began. 
“Perhaps; but who could 


mistake you ? ” she interrupted 
with naive but unconscious 
flattery. “When did you 
arrive ? ” she asked brusquely. 

“ At dawn this morning,”’ he 
answered shortly. 

She eyed him suddenly with 
something of maternal interest. 
“ And have you had any break- 
fast?” she said anxiously. 

“ As much as I want, thanks,” 
he replied gently. “‘ Your father 
—His Excellency —is very 
kindly bringing me back here 
to luncheon to-day.” 

“ That’s all right,” she inter- 
jected with a sigh of relief. 

“And he is now driving me 
down to see a Mr—Mr Chap- 
seed, is it? and to ask him to 
put me up for a few days.” 

“The Chapseeds ! ” she said, 
in a tone of disappointment. 
“Well, of course, they are the 
richest people here, and can 
make you more comfortable 
than anyone else. I wonder 
how you will get on with Nwit 
de Phosphore.” 

St Nectan smiled in polite 
bewilderment. 

“It’s our nickname for Mrs 
Chapseed,” the girl explained. 

She gave a fancy ball, you 
know, and got out a wonderful 
black dress from Paris and 
Stuck it full of fire-beetles and 
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fire-flies and called herself Nwit 
de Phosphore. Nuit de Phos- 
phore,” she mimicked, putting 
her head on one side and 
assuming a little affected smile. 
“‘ There’s father ready for you, 
and you’re coming back to 
luncheon.” And she looked 
him full in the face with an 
expression which left him in no 
misgivings as to a welcome 
from her. 

A very ramshackle old 
sociable, which had _ been 
handed down through a suc- 
cession of Lieutenant -Gover- 
nors, took them down into the 
town. Mr Chapseed was in his 
office, and readily invited St 
Nectan to stay with him as 
long as he liked. He was a 
man of middle height with 
black hair and whiskers, a 
shifty eye and a manner which 
combined something of the 
bon enfant, something of the 
patron and something of the 
bully. His face was pale and 
thin, with contracted folds, 
and his hand shook a little, 
from which symptoms St 
Nectan drew his own conclu- 
sions. Still, the man was 
extremely civil, offering to fetch 
his baggage and so forth and to 
lend him a horse; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor drove St 
Nectan back to Government 
House triumphant. 

There they found Lottie and 
her sister sorting cloves. A 
former Governor had planted 
spices in the garden, and the 
cloves and nutmegs, being well 
matured, added quite £100 a 
year to Power’s salary. The 
sister, Frederica, was fat, shape- 
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less, clumsy and to all appear- 
ance unintelligent. She was 
not more than twenty, but 
looked ten years older. She, 
no less than Lottie, seemed 
rather overcome by the appear- 
ance of this handsome high- 
bred Englishman with the 
tragic face, but Lottie appro- 
priated him at once. 

“Back already,” she said, 
beaming. ‘‘ What luck! Let’s 
go into the verandah. I want 
to go on with our talk.”’ She 
moved away while St Nectan 
hung back, waiting for Fred- 
erica to follow. “No, come 
on,” she commanded imperi- 
ously ; “‘ Freddie wants to go 
on with the cloves. You see,” 
she went on in a low tone as 
they passed out of earshot, 
‘father gives us a commission 
on the spices for looking after 
the crop. That’s our allow- 
ance, you know. And Freddie 
can claim a bigger share, poor 
thing, if I leave the work to 
her. You see, she’s so dread- 
fully fat. She must have some 
new frocks, you know. We’ve 
let the old ones out and out 
till there’s nothing left. Isn’t 
it dreadful? And she’s only 
twenty.” 

St Nectan looked sympathetic, 
but found nothing to say. In- 
wardly he wondered what this 
girl’s age might be. 

“You see,” she went on 
confidentially, ‘‘ mother’s so 
fat. She’s an invalid now, and 
no one ever sees her except 
ourselves. I am dreadfully 
afraid of getting fat myself, 
but I try to keep it down by 
exercise. We tried to start 
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that new game they call lawn. 
tennis ; but it was so difficult 
to find anyone here to play. 
Do you play lawn-tennis ? ” 

“I have played it,” § 
Nectan answered warily. 

“TI expect you play wonder. 
fully,” half sighed Lottie with 
a glance at his slim athletic 
form. “TI wish I had a figure 
like yours. But I mustn’t bore 
you with our affairs. I want 
to know all about you. So lie 
down in that chair and tell me 
all about yourself.” 

Much amused, he settled 
himself down. “I’ll begin at 
the end,” he said. ‘I arrived 
here this morning in the mail 
steamer Jichen from Serafino.” 

“* Serafino ! ’’ she interrupted. 
“Were you there long? Do 
you know Sir Bingley Barjus, 
the Governor-in-Chief ? ” 


“IT was there for only a few 


hours,” he said; ‘but I did 
see Sir Bingley for a few 
minutes.” 

* And what did you think 
of him ? ”’ 

“TI only saw him for a few 
minutes,’ he repeated. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what J 
think of him,” she burst out; 
“T think he’s a_prize-medal 
bounder.”’ 

“Indeed,” said St Nectan 
gravely, who in his few minutes 
interview with Sir Bingley had 
arrived at exactly the same 
conclusion. ‘I am sorry that 
you have so bad an opinion of 
him.” 

“T like the way your ey 
twinkle,” said Lottie softly 
and irrelevantly. “‘ Well, yo 
see, in the first place hes 
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Governor-in-Chief and father’s 
superior, and he’s always finding 
fault with father. I don’t say 
that father may not make 
mistakes,” she admitted ; “in 
fact I expect he does pretty 
often. But he can’t be wrong 
always, and Sir Bingley is 
always slating him, though I 
don’t think,’ she put in 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that father 
really minds very much. But 
it’s when Sir Bingley comes 
here on his annual visit that 
I hate him most. He puts on 
frills, and struts ’’°—she drew 
her dress tightly across her 
chest, like a frock-coat, and 
bent her body forward—‘‘ and 
patronises and makes us feel 
as if we were the dirt under 
his feet. He tried to patronise 
me,” she went on in a tempest 
of indignation, “told me to 
And I 


be a good little girl. 
said, ‘I thought you preferred 
bad little girls,’ and he looked 
very foolish, for he does, you 


know. He’s always running 
after some woman.” 

“Tf that be so,” rejoined St 
Nectan very gravely, “‘ I don’t 
think that your remark was 
exactly calculated to set him 
at his ease, especially if there 
were Many persons present.”’ 

“Oh! the room was full of 
people,” she said triumphantly. 
“Oh! I love your twinkle. I 
believe that you think exactly 
the same of him as I do.” 

“I was brought up as a 
soldier,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ not 
to criticise my superior officers. 
And don’t I remember some- 
thing about not speaking evil 
of dignitaries ? ” 
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“Oh, shut up!” she said. 
“I suppose you'll be teaching 
me my catechism next. I 
know that you think him as 
great a bounder as I do. One 
has only to look at you to feel 
sure of it.” 

“IT am sorry for that,” he 
said gently. “I am a very 
humble person, and I hoped I 
had no proud looks.” 

“Proud looks! No,” she 
snapped. ‘I know the differ- 
ence between a cur and a grey- 
hound, that’s all.” 

Here they were called away 
to luncheon. St Nectan was 
careful to be agreeable to the 
Lieutenant -Governor and to 
Frederica, while Lottie, hardly 
able to keep her eyes off him, 
hung on to his every word. 
He excused himself early after 
the meal was over, saying that 
Mr Chapseed had sent up a 
horse for him and that he 
wished to see if the saddle and 
bridle—his own, just unpacked 
—had been properly put on. 
Having taken off both and re- 
adjusted them to his liking, he 
was just riding off when he 
heard his name called and, 
turning, saw Lottie beckoning 
to him from the porch. She 
walked a few steps to meet 
him as he came back. 

“Is there anything that I 
can do for you?” he asked 
with the usual formal courtesy. 

She laid her hand on his 
horse’s neck and looked up 
earnestly into his face. “ When 
shall I see you again?” she 
asked in low, deep, earnest 
tones. “I must see you again 
soon ; I must, I must.” 
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He was touched. <A good 
many women had looked at 
him in that way, first and last ; 
but this was a child to whom 
reverence was due. 

“T am afraid that I shall 
have little leisure for some 
days,” he answered. “I have 
a thousand things to look after 
—my police first of all, then to 
learn the country and the 
people, horses to get, a house 
to find. Of course, I must 
come up and write my name in 
His Excellency’s book. That 
is only manners after all his 
kindness i 

“Well,” she said, “if you 
come and write your name 
without asking for me, Pl— 
[ll never forgive you—so now 
you know.” 

“So now I know,” he re- 
peated, smiling. He hesitated 
a moment, and then went on, 
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“I am going to ask you a 
question which you may think 
impertinent. I ask it not out 
of impertinence but from gen. 
uine interest. How old are 
you?” 

“Fifteen and a half,” she 
answered, flushing. “Now 
don’t good little girl me!” ghe 
added fiercely. 

“Not I. I know better,” he 
replied with kindly deference, 

“Now I am going to ask 
you a question,” she blurted 
out abruptly. ‘“‘ You come 
here alone. Are you always 
alone ? ” 

*“ Always,” he answered 
gravely. He raised his helmet 
and smiled. “ When I come to 
write my name [I shall inquire 
for Mistress Charlotte.” Then 
turning his horse he trotted 
gently away till he was out of 
sight. 


IT. 


It was half an hour before 
sunset when St Nectan, having 
paid another visit to the 
Colonial Secretary and been 
introduced to more officials, 
rode into the grounds of Edge- 
. water House, as Mr Chapseed’s 
dwelling had been christened, 
and left his horse at the stable. 
Entering the house he soon 
found himself in the presence 
of his hostess, a little woman 
with fair fluffy hair and grey 
eyes, who might at one time 
have been rather pretty but 
was now rather faded. She 
had a silly little expression 
and a silly little voice, and she 


spoke with a French accent, 
from which St Nectan inferred, 
rightly, that she was a creole 
from one of the French islands. 
She welcomed him, however, 
warmly as soon as she saw him, 
for she had to entertain a good 
many of her husband’s guests, 
who were rarely of such quality 
as this new Inspector of Police. 
He was certainly very good- 
looking, in spite of his sad 
expression, and his manners 
were perfect. He must come 
of a good family. Here was 4 
real acquisition to the society 
of St Veronica. But he must, 
of course, be kept in his place, 
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and must realise that his hostess 
was the greatest lady in the 
island. Did not her husband 
practically finance all the 
planters, and did they not 
tremble at his nod? So she 
began by informing him that 
her husband’s Christian name 
was Bridgerton, and that his 
house had been called after 
the famous Edgewater House 
in London. Did Captain St 
Nectan know Lord Edgewater 
or any of the Bridgertons ? 
To which St Nectan, who in 
his younger days had been 
invited to more than one great 
party at Edgewater House, 
answered politely in the nega- 
tive. What a pity! They 
were such charming people— 
and was not the house superb-b. 
Oh! how she missed the gaiety 
of the London season. And so 
the little empty-headed woman 
chattered on for half an hour, 
by the close of which St Nectan, 
through cunning questions, had 
satisfied himself that Mrs Chap- 
seed’s experience of a London 
season was bounded by a fort- 
night’s stay, some years back, 
m a little Bayswater hotel 
during the month of August, 
and her knowledge of the 
Bridgerton family by a brief 
contemplation of Edgewater 
House, with all shutters up, 
from the outside. 

He was unspeakably bored, 
and longed even for Chapseed’s 
return; but he came not, 
though there were sounds of 
footsteps about the house, which 
seemed to make Mrs Chapseed 
a little nervous. Instead of 
him there came in with the 
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lamps a rather tall, dark-haired, 
sallow - complexioned, bony 
woman of about thirty, with 
a forbidding face and the worst 
description of drawling West 
Indian voice. She was intro- 
duced as Miss Gall, Mrs Chap- 
seed’s cousin and companion, 
and she greeted him with a 
conquering glance. She in- 
stantly asked if he had yet 
met the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and therewith the two women 
fell to picking him and his 
family to pieces. In him they 
could find no redeeming feature 
but his fabled descent from 
royalty. ‘“‘ There is some con- 
nection, I am sure,” drawled 
Miss Gall, not without awe 
and reverence, “on the wrong 
side of the blanket, of course ; 
but still—Frederick, Duke of 
York, Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, and Adolphus, Duke of 
Cambridge,” she went on, telling 
off the royal brothers on her 
fingers. ‘It’s one of them, 
but I don’t know which, and I 
don’t believe he does, for he is 
very mysterious about it.’’ Mrs 
Power was dismissed as a non- 
entity, and Frederica, the fat, 
speedily went the way of her 
mother. But Lottie! she was 
an enfant terrible! And she 
was so stuck up, always com- 
plaining that the place was so 
dull and everybody so stupid. 

*“Mimi here gave a fancy 
ball,’’ went on Miss Gall, “‘ and 
I asked Lottie what she was 
going as. And she looked at 
me for a minute without speak- 
ing, and then said, ‘I feel like 
going a8 depression, in a wet 
blanket.’ ” 
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“And you went as as 
St Nectan checked the flow of 
words by turning to Mrs Chap- 
seed. 

** Nuit de Phosphore,” she 
answered ; and St Nectan de- 
rived a moment’s comfort from 
recollecting the perfection of 
Lottie’s mimicry. 

At last Chapseed came in 
and stood blinking in the door- 
way. He was drunk, as St 
Nectan could see at a glance. 
In fact he was always drunk 
for eleven out of the thirteen 
weeks of every quarter, when 
he took himself in hand, drank 
only soda-water and became 
for a fortnight a shrewd and 
capable man of business. The 
fortnight of grace had expired 
that very day, and he had 
already reached the fatuous 
stage. Feeling real sympathy 
with any woman who had the 
misfortune to be tied to such 
a man, St Nectan at once 
rose to greet and thank him. 
Chapseed, after struggling with 
what seemed to be internal 
doubts whether to fight or 
embrace his guest, ejaculated 
the word ‘billiards,’ and St 
Nectan seized the opportunity 
to coax him away to his 
billiard-room—the only one in 
the island, as he assured St 
Nectan some thirty times, and 
the pride of his heart. Thus 
the host was kept in harmless 
occupation until dinner-time, 
when it was impossible to 
isolate him longer. The meal 
was got through somehow, and 
at its close St Nectan again en- 
ticed Chapseed to the billiard- 
room and kept him there. 
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Since, however, Chapseed 
evinced no inclination to go to 
bed, St Nectan retired to his 
own room and locked the door, 
leaving him to wander about 
the rest of the house at his 
pleasure. 

St Nectan rose very early 
next morning and rode away 
to the police barracks. He 
had made up his mind upon no 
account to stay for another 
hour with the Chapseeds ; and 
finding an empty isolated 
barrack-room he resolved to 
lodge himself there as best he 
could for the present. Having 
made his arrangements and 
found some luncheon, he waited 
upon Mrs Chapseed in the 
afternoon and informed her 
that to his infinite regret he 
was unable to stay with her 
longer. He had very much to 
do. He would unavoidably be 
starting at unearthly hours in 
the morning to visit his out- 
stations and might not return 
even at night; and he could 
not thus abuse her hospitality. 
The wretched little woman, 
who had been framing plans, 
implored him to stay. She 
was désolée; Miss Gall was 
just going away to visit friends 
for a week; and she, Mimi, 
would be left quite alone— 
toute seule, she repeated with a 
languishing glance which he 
had no difficulty in interpreting. 
But he was adamant, and with 
a final pretty speech he de- 
parted. 

From her verandah she 
watched his white helmet ap- 
pearing and vanishing as he 
travelled along the road, and 
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with wild jealousy saw it take 
the turn to Government House. 
True to his promise, St Nectan 
after writing his name asked 
for Miss Charlotte, and once 
again found the two sisters 
sorting cloves. Both seemed 
to be almost dazed by the 
unlooked-for apparition in uni- 
form—the neat white jacket, 
blue pantaloons, well-cleaned 
boots and shining long-necked 
spurs. Lottie, flushing deeply, 
took a step or two forward and 
laid her hand upon his left 
breast, almost as though to 
assure herself that this was a 
man and not a god. 

** My ribbon ? ”’ he said, look- 
ing down at the slip of black 
and yellow beneath her hand. 
“ Only the West African medal, 
Miss Charlotte—nothing of dis- 
tinction. Any number of fel- 
lows have got it.” She with- 
drew her hand slowly without 
a word; and he went on to 
apologise to Frederica for his 
intrusion. “I only looked in 
for a moment, for I must now 
vanish for several days. Good- 
bye, Miss Power. Good-bye, 
Miss Charlotte.” 

When he reached the hall he 
found that Lottie had followed 
him. 

“You said that you would 
ask for Mistress Charlotte,” she 
said reproachfully. 

“T did, and I apologise,”’ he 
replied, smiling. ‘ You are 
not as other women. Good- 
bye, Mistress Charlotte.” 

She flushed with pride, and 
followed him with her eyes as 
he rode away. Mrs Chapseed, 
still watching, saw his white 





helmet reappear after a few 
minutes, and felt relieved. She 
had feared that he might seek 
refuge in the ruinous rooms of 
Government House, but she 
felt pretty sure now that he 
would not. 

For the next six weeks little 
was seen of St Nectan at Caro- 
linstown beyond glimpses of 
him riding through the streets, 
or occasionally looking in at 
the public offices, where a 
small room was set apart for 
him. He visited all the out- 
stations, where the local 
planters gladly gave him lodg- 
ing for the night, and he could 
soon flatter himself that he 
knew every road and track in 
the island. He seemed, too, to 
have the knack of getting on 
with everyone, white, black or 
brown. There were a few 
Madrassi coolies in St Veronica, 
and he could gladden their 
hearts with a few words of 
Tamil. There was a small 
settlement of aboriginal Caribs, 
very remote and rarely visited 
by anyone, and to them also 
he contrived to make himself 
welcome. His quiet energy 
impressed the whole popula- 
tion. He learned more by his 
own observation than anyone 
could have taught him, and 
his knowledge gave him weight 
with his brother officials. Any 
business submitted to him was 
at once dealt with quietly and 
conclusively ; and His Excel- 
lency one day at luncheon re- 
joiced Lottie’s heart by loudly 
praising the brevity and clear- 
ness of the new Inspector’s 
reports. Above all, there was 
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already a change for the better 
in the efficiency, bearing and 
discipline of the police; and 
this gave confidence to the small 
white oligarchy, which could 
never quite forget that the 
negroes, however quiet out- 
wardly, outnumbered them by 
a hundred to one. 

Lottie passed him now and 
again when driving; and once 
she met him when she was 
riding with Frederica, and he 
actually stopped them and dis- 
mounted to set right some- 
thing that was wrong with 
Frederica’s saddle. He had 
done this more for the horse’s 
sake than Frederica’s, but 
Lottie was none the less a 
little offended and hurt. She 
was somewhat comforted when 
he took her pony by the bridle 
and said, ‘‘ Now let us look at 
you, Miss Charlotte.’”’ But he 
did not look at her. He only 
looked at the pony, loosened 
the throat-lash and said in a 
critical and dissatisfied tone, 
“There, that’s better.”” Then 
he seemed to recollect himself, 
and added with a _ smile, 
“‘That’s better, Mistress Char- 
lotte. Tell me, how do you 
like my new mare that I have 
just bought? I am schooling 
her, and she promises well. 
Not a bad-looking one, is she 
—steady, my lass,” and he 
turned the mare for her to see, 
stroking her nose with a tender- 
ness that made Lottie mad with 
envy. 

“* She’s beautiful,’’ said Lottie 
with emphasis. 

He shook his head. “I 
wouldn’t go so far as that, but 
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she might be worse. There 
are some quite decent animals 
in the island if you look about 
for them,” and he again fondled 
the mare in a fashion that made 
Lottie desperate. 

“Where are you going?” 
she blurted out; ‘‘ somewhere 
on duty, I suppose.” 

“Well, no,” he said. “I 
have taken a house close to 
the fort and was going up to 
have a look at it. Are you 
going anywhere in particular, 
or would you both come up 
with me and kindly give me 
your advice ? ” 

Lottie brightened up. ‘‘ We 
are only out for exercise,” she 
said. ‘“‘We should love to 
come; shouldn’t we, Freddie? ” 

So they set off together, and 
on reaching the hill Frederica’s 
horse, heavily overweighted, be- 
gan at once to lag. St Nectan 
pulled up, and Frederica, much 
heated by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to belabour her unfor- 
tunate animal into a trot, came 
alongside, but instantly dropped 
back again. He again pulled 
up. 
“If we are going to wait for 
Freddie all the way up, we shall 
never get to the top,” broke 
out Lottie impatiently. “ Let 
her come on after us. She’s 
accustomed to it, and I do so 
want to see your house.”’ 

After another protest he gave 
way, apologising to Frederica, 
for he was himself anxious not 
to lose time; and he and 
Lottie rode on together. 

“I wish you could get me 
a horse like yours,” she said 
as she urged her pony on, 
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“and teach me to ride it like 
you.” 

“That would depend on the 
spice crop, wouldn’t it?” he 
answered, smiling, “and on 
His Excellency’s permission, 
when I have settled down a 
bit. But our present business 
is the house. I found it myself 
before I had been in the island 
two hours.” 

Thus talking they reached 
the house in due time. A 
policeman was waiting to take 
charge of the horses, and the 
two entered the building. “It 
is a lovely view,’ observed 
Lottie, lingering for a moment, 
“but I can see that any day. 
Why, you have got some of 
your things in already,” she 
went on, contemplating some 
old barrack furniture and 
trunks, and reading his name 
and regiment upon them. ‘“ Of 
course, I knew that you had 
been a soldier, but why are 
all your things painted that 
beastly dark grey? You must 
have then repainted, I think 
a light green, something cheer- 
ful and yet cool. Are you 
living here yet? And, by the 
way ’—she turned short round 
upon him—‘“ where have you 
been living all this time ? And 
why did you leave the Chap- 
seeds after one night ? ” 

“T found an empty barrack- 
room at the fort,” he answered, 
“and I wanted to be indepen- 
dent and near my work.” 

She looked at him intently, 
but he met her gaze without 
flinching: “I wonder if it 
was because Chapseed was 
drunk,” she meditated aloud. 
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“I know he does drink. He 
tried to kiss me once when he 
was drunk, the loathsome brute. 
Or did Nwit de Phosphore make 
love to you?” His face was 
inscrutable, though he was a 
little startled as well as amused 
by the shrewdness of her 
intuition. ‘“‘ Perhaps it was 
both ’”—she stood for a moment 
frowning in deep thought. 
“Yes, I am sure it was both. 
Well, anyhow, here you are 
now,’ she said _ brightly. 
“What a lot of books, all in 
a heap on the floor! I like 
books. Perhaps you will lend 
me some.” She picked up a 
volume—‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.’ ‘“ That’s 
Gibbon, isn’t it?’ She opened 
it at random and read— 

“* From the morning to the 
evening, careless of the sun or 
the rain, the spectators, who 
sometimes amounted to the 
number of four hundred thou- 
sand, remained in eager atten- 
tion, their eyes fixed on the 
horses and charioteers, their 
minds agitated by fear and hope 
for the colours they espoused.’ 

“*T like that. I didn’t know 
it was about horses. Will you 
lend me this? Oh! you're 
twinkling again. I do love 
your twinkle.” 

“TIT am afraid it isn’t all 
about horses,” he said, “and 
there are seven more volumes 
besides that one.” 

She put the book down with 
a little grimace and took up 
another. ‘Tristram Shandy ’ 
she read ; and he at once took 
it gently out of her hand. 

“* Are you going to good -little- 
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girl me?” she began indig- 
nantly. 

“There’s your sister!” he in- 
terrupted, and went out taking 
the book with him. Poor fat 
Frederica was somewhat hot 
and exhausted, but glad to be 
in the cool house and was genu- 
inely interested in the books. 
There were, she explained, so 
few in St Veronica. 

“Try the ‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’ in 
eight volumes,” said Lottie 
sarcastically, much irritated by 
the unlucky Frederica’s ap- 
pearance. 

“There are other books be- 
sides Gibbon, Miss Power,” said 
St Nectan, who did not ap- 
prove of this snubbing of elder 
sister by younger. ‘For in- 
stance—— 

“Oh! do you think you 
have some that I should like ? ” 
broke in Frederica. 

*** Did ever woman since the 
creation of the world interrupt 
a man with such a silly ques- 
tion?’”’ quoted Lottie defiantly 
to the ambient air. 

Frederica flushed angrily. St 
Nectan swung round upon 
Lottie with a keen glance, and 
then turned away silently but 
with shoulders shaking. 

“Don’t mind what your 
sister says, Miss Power,’”’ he 
said at last. ‘It was rather 
a bad joke between ourselves, 
not aimed at you. Look 
through the books and choose 
what you like. I warn you 
they are mostly solid stuff, but 
if one lives for months alone 
and one can’t take much with 
one, solid stuff is best.”’ 





He turned up the cuffs of 
his white jacket and began 
turning the books over, when 
he caught Lottie gazing with 
wide eyes at his left wrist. 
There was a great cavity in it, 
and a huge scar; and though 
both had been long healed over 
there was an unpleasant sug- 
gestion of shattered bones and 
tangled muscles beneath the 
surface. 

“What’s that ? ” she asked, 
open-eyed, in a low awe-stricken 
voice. 

** Oh, only a bullet,” he said 
awkwardly, as he hastily pulled 
down the cuff. “It’s nothing, 
though it’s not nice to look 
at.” 

“But how it must have 
hurt,” she said in a tone of 
intense pity. 

“Soldiers must expect to be 
hurt,” he said lightly ; “‘ that’s 
all over long ago, and the 
thing gives me little trouble 
now. Come, choose your books 
and carry them off, for I’m due 
at the barracks presently.” 

They each of them took a 
volume, and he led them back 
to their horses and helped them 
to mount, attending first to 
Frederica as the senior. Her 
animal at once started for its 
stable, and Lottie was thus left 
a few yards behind. 

* You will let us come up 
again ? ” she asked pleadingly. 

“ Certainly, if you like, Mis- 
tress Charlotte,’’ he answered. 
“* T’ll ask you to tea for a little 
house-warming.”’ 

“IT wish you'd call me Lottie,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“Tf you prefer it,” he al- 
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swered with a smile. “ Aw 
revoir, Mistress Lottie.” 

A fortnight later the two 
sisters received an invitation 
not to tea but to luncheon at 
St Nectan’s house, and they 
rode up full of curiosity to see 
what might await them. The 
rooms themselves were severely 
plain, and Lottie looked in 
vain for a photograph or some- 
thing which might give a clue 
to his past life. The luncheon, 
however, was excellent, and he 
explained with some satisfac- 
tion that by good luck he had 
happened upon a negro cook 
from one of the French islands 
who had been carefully trained 
by a gourmand French planter. 
As a host he became less re- 
served ; and Lottie ventured 
to ask him if he had nothing 
more to hang upon his walls. 

“ Nothing,” he said. “I had 
a few household gods at one 
time, but they are lying com- 
fortably at the bottom of a 
river in West Africa—dropped 
overboard by clumsy negroes 
while we werecrossing. Luckily 
my books escaped.” 

They questioned him about 
West Africa, and Lottie asked 
him what was his worst experi- 
ence there. 

“Well,” he said after a 
moment’s thought, “I'll tell 
you, if you don’t mind a rather 
ghastly story. There were two 
of us white men told off to do 
a bit of exploring, as the French 
were inclined to encroach upon 
our frontier. We had, of course, 
& mob of negroes with us, and 
we were obliged to take with 
us a boat—a native boat, a 
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dug-out—which took sixty men 
to carry. I trained them for 
days and weeks to lift it to- 
gether, carry it together and 
set it down together. You 
will understand why presently, 
if you don’t already. Well, we 
started one day through un- 
known country where we were 
told we should find a river, and 
there was no river. We went 
on and on, hoping to come to 
it, but it was not there, and 
not only no river but no water. 
We were in a fair way to die 
of thirst, and turned back. The 
negroes, of course, gave out 
first, and it was horrible to 
see them with their tongues so 
swollen that they could not 
keep them in their mouths. 
But. we had to drive them on 
at the revolver’s point, poor 
patient devils, and that was 
not pleasant either.” 

“ But were you not thirsty, 
too ?”’ interrupted Lottie. 

“Of course, but civilised 
man can always outstay un- 
civilised,’’ he answered. ‘“‘ We 
were getting to the end of our 
tether when mercifully there 
fell a heavy shower, or I 
should not be here now. That 
saved us, and after giving the 
men time to recover we started 
off again. But I suppose that 
they were still a bit shaken. 
Anyhow, when it came to 
lifting the boat they forgot 
their training and bungled it. 
All the weight was thrown for 
a moment upon one man, and 
I heard his back go with a 
craek, and he was dead in ten 
minutes. I suppose that I 
ought to have foreseen the 
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possibility and might have pre- 
vented it—but I don’t know.” 
He frowned heavily, inwardly 
debating the point for the ten 
thousandth time. 

Both the girls were silent, 
and then Lottie said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ How horrible; but I 
am quite sure that it was not 
your fault.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“So my companion said,” he 
answered, “but he’s dead too. 
Let’s talk of something more 
cheerful. Do you know, Mis- 
tress Lottie, that I think I 
have found a mount for you— 
a pony of fourteen two—far 
better bred than yours, quiet 
and well mannered, and cheap. 
The owner will let you have 
him to try, and he would carry 
your father far better than 
the beast he now rides. Ask 
him about it. I have written 
down the owner’s address for 
you to take to him.” 
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Lottie took the address that 
he handed to her, but said no 
more on the subject until he 
was putting her on her pony 
to return home. Then, as she 
gathered up her reins, she said, 
speaking softly, ‘‘ And if we 
get this pony, you will give me 
riding lessons, won’t you ? ” 

“Tl give you both riding 
lessons, if you like,” he an- 
swered. “I have to ride all 
over the island; you can go 
with me a part of the way 
and then ride home together.” 

* Wouldn’t two of us at once 
be rather too much for you?” 
she asked demurely. 

*“*T’'ll take one at a time,” he 
said, smiling, “‘one alongside 
me and the other ahead or in 
rear.” 

“Yes, that might do,” she 
answered thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, 
I'll tackle father about the new 
pony, and thank you for finding 
him.” 


II. 


The new pony was sent up 
to Government House on trial, 
and found satisfactory. The 
Lieutenant-Governor pressed St 
Nectan hard to conduct all 
the negotiations with the owner, 
but St Nectan resolutely re- 
fused, knowing that, if he had 
anything to do with the busi- 
ness, it would be said that he 
had made a profit on the trans- 
action. After a great deal of 
haggling a bargain was struck. 
Two inferior animals passed 
out of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s stables and the new pony 


passed in. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was so much pleased 
with him that for a week, to 
Lottie’s fury, he allowed no 
one to ride him but himself. 
But at last Lottie’s turn came, 
and the two sisters joined St 
Nectan and rode out with him 
along shady tracks, now 
through the forest, now through 
the dark stems, glossy leaves 
and blazing yellow fruit of a 
cacao plantation, now in the 
sun for a few minutes through 
fields of waving sugar-cane, 
then again into the forest 
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across little streams which came 
trickling down through a wil- 
derness of tree-ferns and on 
through what seemed to Lottie 
an enchanted land. St Nectan 
took Frederica in hand _ first, 
sending Lottie ahead; but in 
the depth of the forest he 
called Lottie back to him, and 
Frederica, whom he could see 
at once to be a hopeless lump 
on a horse, dropped contentedly 
astern, well satisfied to move 
in her own way and at her own 
pace. 

Lottie was a far more prom- 
ising pupil, who followed his 
instructions readily; and she 
flushed with pleasure when he 
told her that she would quickly 
improve. 

“And bear in mind,” he 
said, “that it is not for your 
sake only but for your pony’s 
that I want you to improve. 
It is one thing to be carried by 
a horse—a sack of potatoes 
can do that much—but it is 
quite another thing to ride, to 
tire your pony as little as 
possible and get the best out 
of him.” 

“TI see,” she said, with a 
demure glance. ‘‘ Then all this 
is more for the pony’s sake than 
mine. You're evidently very 
fond of horses.” 

He laughed. “ Rather too 
fond,” he said. “‘ Why, at one 
time in India I had twenty 
horses in training — twenty. 
Well, never mind; I had at 
any rate a thundering good 
time.”’ 

“Were you very wild ? ” she 
asked with new interest. 
“Well, very extravagant, I 
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suppose, from the worldly point 
of view,” he answered, “ but I 
had a real good time—while it 
lasted—it wasn’t long—and I 
paid off every bob, and came 
away with my head up if my 
pockets were empty.” 

“And what took you out to 
the West Coast ? ” she asked. 

“It offered the best opening 
at the moment,” he said. 
“There was a little war on, 
and white men die so fast there 
that there is always a chance 
for one. If I died, there was 
an end. If I lived and did my 
best, I might get on, simply 
because other men died. And 
they did die, poor fellows. 
Why, at one moment I was 
virtually sole ruler of a country 
as large as France. The man 
in charge died, and I stepped 
into his place because I hap- 
pened to be on the spot and 
alive. That’s the beauty of 
the West Coast. It is sufficient 
to remain alive, and the rest 
comes of itself. I went out 
there to make a fresh start, 
and here I am after ten years 
or so giving riding lessons to 
Mistress Lottie. There’s a 
career ! ” 

She looked up wistfully into 
his face. “You make too 
little of yourself,” she said 
gently; “and you seem to 
be afraid to be happy. You 
may have made a fool of your- 
self as a young man—lI suppose 
many men do; yet you never 
can have been anything but 
straight. Your face is sufficient 
to prove that. But whether it 
was the loneliness on the West 
Coast, or the hardship, or some 
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tragedy. more terrible than you 
told us of the other day, you 
are afraid to be happy. You 
do good work—everyone says 
that—and you have a clear 
conscience. Why should you 
not be happy?” 

He was surprised and 
touched. ‘I suppose,” he 
said, “‘ that loneliness—and I 
have had a great deal of it 
—does not make for happi- 
ness. It makes one too little 
dependent on others, and I 
imagine—I don’t know—that 
happiness lies greatly in the 
interchange of sympathy.” 

“The interchange of sym- 
pathy,” she repeated thought- 
fully ; “‘ perhaps you are right. 
Let us try the experiment. 
You may be sure of my sym- 
pathy.” She looked up at 
him earnestly. “‘ Will you give 
me a little of your sympathy 
and help in a small matter ? ” 

“Of course I will,” he 
answered. 

“Tt is such a _ wretched, 
petty matter——” she hesi- 
tated. 

“‘ The petty matters are often 
the most worrying,” he said. 
“Go on.” 

“Well,” she burst out, “ we 
hear that the Governor-in- 
Chief is coming here soon. I 
hate him, as you know, but 
really his last visit was awful. 
Mother tried to manage things, 
but it was too much for her. 
Father’? — she _hesitated— 
“well, father, you know, always 
muddles things. Frederica was 
frightened, and she has no 
head. Everything went wrong. 
Father turned out of his own 
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room for him, and slept in one 
of the roofless rooms, so in a 
way he did his best ; but every- 
thing went wrong. The ser- 
vants lost their heads. The 
food was beastly. Everything 
was late. Everybody who came 
to dinner was offended at 
something. All arrangements 
for Sir Bingley’s going about 
were muddled. He was furious, 
and, though I hate him, I don’t 
wonder. Now I don’t want 
all that to happen again. He 
will arrive, of course, expect- 
ing the worst, so it will be very 
difficult.” She looked up 
appealingly. ‘“I am afraid 
that I haven’t made things a 
bit clear.” 

“I understand,” he said 
gently, nodding and looking 
straight in front of him. ‘‘ You 
are quite right. These little 
things are far more important 
than people think. But,” he 
went on, turning to her, “ of 
course I can’t put myself for- 
ward. Your father must make 
me his kind of informal aide- 
de-camp for the time, or I 
cannot run things for him. 
Look here! I'll write him a 
line to say that if I can be of 
help in entertaining ‘Sir Bing- 
ley, I am at his service. You 
must manage the rest; and, 
if all goes well, you and I will 
run this show together and 
make it a screaming success.” 

She looked up with spark- 
ling eyes. ‘‘ Now I shall enjoy 
it,” she said. ‘“‘ Do you know,” 
she laid her head on his horse’s 
neck, “that you are a great 
dear ? ”’ 

“Don’t let your pony snatch 
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at leaves while he is moving,” 
he answered, ‘‘ or one day he’ll 
come down, land you on your 
head and blemish himself. And 
beware of hasty judgments— 
like a good little girl,” he 
added wickedly, laughing as 
she shook her whip at him. 
“Now we are nearing the 
town, and must wait for Miss 
Freddie.” 

A few days later St Nectan 
received a summons to Govern- 
ment House, where the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor very grate- 
fully accepted his offer of help, 
and he withdrew to talk over 
things with the two girls. 
Frederica was presently called 
away to her mother, and he 
was left alone, rather to his 
relief, with Lottie. 

“Now,” he said, “let’s talk 
business. Your father tells me 
that he can’t possibly put up 
Sir Bingley and his aide-de- 
camp in this house.” 

“ Quite impossible,” assented 
Lottie. ‘‘ He has given up his 
old room to mother, now that 
she never appears, as a sitting- 
room.” 

“Then your father must go 
round to the Chapseeds and 
ask them to take them in. 
She'll be proud, and I should 
think he’d keep sober for the 
occasion and make them very 
comfortable. But your father 
must do his share. Sir Bingley 
arrives, I see, on Tuesday 
week early. Your father should 
give him luncheon quietly that 
day, and must ask all the big- 
wigs to meet him at dinner 
that evening, and perhaps the 
next. We must make out a list. 
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You might help over that. You 
know all about them and their 
wives. Mind, be careful not 
to invite the wife of a widower. 
I have known it done, and 
people don’t like it. Now if 
your father will go round and 
settle matters with the Chap- 
seeds, I will look in this evening 
and we'll fix up a programme 
together.” 

He came back as he had 
promised, and was met by an 
excited Lottie. ‘The Chap- 
seeds are enchanted,” she cried, 
“and they’re going to give a 
ball in Sir Bingley’s honour on 
the Wednesday evening.” 

“Good,” he said. ‘ Then 
they won’t want Sir Bingley at 
dinner that night, and your 
father must give a second 
dinner. We'll make it out 
between us. Don’t be fright- 
ened,” he said, seeing dismay 
in her face. “I'll bring my 
cook down to help yours, order 
dinner and all the rest of it. 
Of course, I’ll arrange all for- 
malities about the great man’s 
landing and so on. Now, he 
will have to inspect the public 
institutions—jail and so on— 
at the fort. We might fix that 
for Wednesday afternoon. If 
your father approves, I could 
give him and the great man 
luncheon—I could manage four 
—at my place close to the fort, 
and then they could take it easy. 
On Thursday we'll arrange 
for some kind of a jaunt for 
him, take luncheon with us, 
bring him back to dinner with 
the Chapseeds, and he can go 
on board again that evening 
or next morning—he is very 
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particular about not staying 
more than three days,” he 
added with a twinkle of his 
eyes. “By the way, can Sir 
Bingley ride ? ” 

“Well, a sack of potatoes 
can sit on a horse,” she said 
demurely ; “ you said so your- 
self.” 

“TI see. I'll find something 
quiet for him,” he answered. 
““No!”—he checked an en- 
thusiastic outburst from her— 
“any fool can draw up a pro- 
gramme. Timeenough to praise 
when it has been successfully 
carried out.” 

He saw her, if only for a few 
minutes, on every succeeding 
day, and was surprised to find 
how much he looked forward 
to meeting her. She was, of 
course, very young, but she 
was a grown woman, intelli- 
gent, capable, natural, bright 
and womanly, with abnormal 
power of intuition, much sym- 
pathy and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. Throughout his 
long service in West Africa 
he had suffered starvation of 
woman’s company, and he 
asked himself if, owing to the 
mere suddenness of this re- 
freshing change, he might not 
exaggerate Lottie’s attractions. 
But after much consideration 
he decided that he did not. 
He thought of her always as a 
dear little girl, growing dearer 
with every fresh sight of her. 
Of course, people would think 
that he was taking all this 
trouble over the Governor-in- 
Chief’s visit in order to curry 
favour in high quarters; but 
his opinion of Sir Bingley 
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coincided exactly with Lottie’s ; 
and, whatever people might 
say, he confessed to himself 
that he was exerting himself 
wholly for the sake of Lottie. 
At last came the morning 
of the Governor-in-Chief’s 
alrival. Looking out from his 
verandah at dawn he saw a 
corvette—the Lachesis, as he 
knew—steaming slowly towards 
the roadstead. Soon after she 
dropped anchor he went on 
board to ascertain Sir Bingley’s 
wishes as to formalities. A 
heavy tropical shower fell just 
before he reached the side of 
the Lachesis, and by the time 
that he reached the quarter- 
deck he was drenched to the 
skin. Sir Bingley kept him 
waiting for half an hour before 
he would see him, and then 
was not too civil; but St 
Nectan quickly arranged all 
details and hastened ashore to 
change his wet clothes. In due 
time the Lieutenant-Governor 
went aboard in a wonderful, 
extremely antiquated blue 
frock-coat and very tall white 
hat, and, to the fury of Sir 
Bingley, received a salute of 
nine guns when he left the ship. 
Later, Sir Bingley himself went 
off to a salute of eleven guns, 
but he was still indignant over 
the compliment paid to his 
inferior. Yet on entering the 
Lieutenant - Governor’s vener- 
able carriage he was mollified, 
for the tactful St Nectan had 
provided an escort of six 
mounted police ; and the salute, 
the words of command and the 
sight of St Nectan himself 
riding in uniform at his right 
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hand brought balm to his 
wounded soul. They clattered 
up to Government House in 
great style. Lottie had a green 
bitter ready for him when he 
arrived ; and leaving him, quite 
reasonably happy, with her 
father and Frederica, she 
slipped away to join St Nectan. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘I’ve sent the aide- 
de-camp on to the Chapseeds 
to arrange things there, and 
the baggage will be up pres- 
ently. Now give me your 
dinner lists for to-day and to- 
morrow and we'll arrange the 
table”; and therewith they 
plunged into the intricacies of 
precedence until St Nectan 
declared that he had got every- 
one properly fitted in. 

“Stop a moment,” said 
Lottie. “Where am =I 
sitting ? ” 

“ Here,” he said, pointing to 
his plan of the table, ‘‘ between 
the captain of the Lachesis and 
the aide-de-camp. He’s an odd 
subaltern of a West India 
Regiment picked up for the 
occasion—seems a nice boy.” 

“That won’t do,” she said 
with decision. ‘‘I must have 
you on one side.” 

“Well, I thought——” he 
began to protest. 

“<« rim, quoth Uncle Toby, 
say no more,’ ”’ she interrupted. 

“Then the poor devil of an 
aide-de-camp must sit between 
Mrs Attorney-General and Mrs 
Bank Manager,” he said, alter- 
ing the plan. 

“Thou hast said enough, 
Trim,” she answered. “I like 
thy project mightily. And 
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remember that you’re to be 
next to me to-morrow too. 
What’s the matter ? ” she asked 
hastily, as he gave a little 
shiver and showed a grey pallor 
on his face. 

“T got wet through going on 
board the Lachesis this morn- 
ing,” he said, “and had to 
wait some time in my wet 
clothes.” 

She flew from the room and 
returned with a bottle of quin- 
ine. “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” she said reproachfully. 
“Whokeptyouwaiting ? That 
bounder Sir Bingley, I expect. 
Take some at once and do, do 
go home and lie down for a 
little before you come back 
here this evening.”’ She bent 
down, passed her arm round 
the top of his chair so that her 
hand lightly touched his shoul- 
der. ‘Do, do promise me.” 

He threw himself back slowly 
so as to disengage her arm, and 
looked at her with a grateful 
smile. ‘“ You dear, good, little 
woman,” he said, “I have to 
go round the jail, the lunatic 
asylum and so on with Sir 
Bingley to-morrow, and I have 
arranged to meet the keepers 
there this afternoon. I have 
never been near them yet, 
though they are in the fort 
close by. I don’t like such 
things. But I'll take a dose of 
this, and, as soon as I have 
done with them, I promise to 
curl up for a little. I shall 
be all right, and I won’t fail 
you to-night. I'll just make a 
copy of this plan, for it will be 
my job to put people into their 
places.” 
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He rode up to the fort, and 
in due time found the keepers 
of the jail and lunatic asylum 
awaiting him. There were only 
five prisoners in all, occupying 
cells on one face of the fort, 
and these did not detain him 
long. He then turned to 
another face where the insane 
—only four altogether—were 
confined in large roomy cells 
with walls of immense thick- 
ness, lighted by embrasures 
heavily barred with iron. Here 
he was joined by the medical 
attendant in charge, a rather 
coarse type of man, whom 
St Nectan bore with because 
he was very conscientious in 
discharging his further duty 
as medical officer of the police. 

“Ah, here you are, cap- 
tain,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s case 
one,” and he pointed to a 
pretty little coolie girl who, 
picturesquely draped in a loose 
white cotton robe, was sitting 
huddled up on the embrasure 
of her cell and weeping bitterly. 
“There she sits and cries 
and cries and cries—hopeless. 
These next two are merely 
imbeciles,’’ and, as they walked 
past, the heads of two negro 
women appeared at the em- 
brasures and made inane 
sounds. ‘‘ Hopeless,” he re- 
peated. There was nothing to 
be seen at the embrasure of 
the fourth cell, but the doctor 
stopped and looked knowing. 
“This is a mysterious case,” 
he said; ‘a white woman, 
must have been a very pretty 
woman too—far better class 
than the others—quite hope- 
less, of course.” 
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“A white woman!” asked 
St Nectan in astonishment; 
“how on earth did she get 
here ? ”’ 

“That’s what I should like 
to know,” said the doctor, 
“She was here when I came, 
and my predecessor was very 
careless about records.” (He 
gave his elbow a significant 
jerk.) ‘“He’s long dead, and 
no one knows how she came 
here nor how long she’s been 
here. I could never find out 
more than that she was a 
stranger put ashore here by 
one of the steamers which 
refused to carry her any farther. 
She’s just out of a violent bout, 
shrieking and hammering at 
the door for thirty-six hours 
on end, and now collapsed 
from exhaustion. Come in and 
have a look at her, captain. 
She won’t wake up, I’ll warrant 
her,” and he gave a knowing 
snigger. 

He put the key in the lock 
and had just turned it, when 
@ negro came up. ‘‘ What is 
it?” he asked impatiently. 
** All right, I’ll come,” he went 
on after hearing the man’s 
message. “‘ Excuse me, cap- 
tain. I'll be back in five 
minutes. Go in by yourself. 
She’s quite safe now.”’ 

St Nectan with a strange 
feeling of interest entered the 
cell and moved softly towards 
a dark corner in which lay 4 
heap of dingy white draperies 
broken by a long streak of black. 
As his eyes became accustomed 
to the light he gazed more 
intently, and then suddenly 
stopped as if paralysed. Then, 
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recovering himself, he stole 
closer, step by step, until he 
stood over the sleeping form. 
The woman was lying on her 
back, with the face clearly 
visible—a face still beautiful 
though the once creamy com- 
plexion was sallow and broken 
by lines of exhaustion—the 
long eye-lashes drooping over 
her cheek, the lips of the comely 
mouth parted, the long wavy 
black hair tumbled in dis- 
order. Very cautiously he 
raised one long lock, and 
looked beneath it at the hollow 
of the left collar-bone. There 
were two tiny moles there. 
Her hands were thrown back 
above her head, with the palms 
open towards him. Very gently 
he picked up the left hand. 
She never moved; and he 
had judged from the doctor’s 
snigger that she was not only 
exhausted, but drugged. He 
turned the hand over, sought 
and found a scar upon the 
first joint of the index-finger, 
and nodded. There was no 
wedding ring on the third 
finger, and now he satisfied 
himself that none had been 
recently worn. Then he laid 
the hand down and stood 
frowning. The sound of the 
doctor’s steps returning roused 
him, and he turned back to 
the door to meet him. 

“Must have been a good- 
looking woman, mustn’t she, 
captain ?—quiet enough now 
but very dangerous at times. 
She managed to escape once, 
and that was a pretty business. 
She was out four days before 
we caught her.” 
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“‘ How on earth did she man- 
age that? ” asked St Nectan. 

“Lord knows,” was the 
answer. ‘“ She must have been 
pretty cunning, but these black 
fellows are very careless.” 

“Where did she get to?” 
pursued St Nectan. 

“Oh! right away towards 
the Chaudiére, the old volcano, 
you know, in a little coolie 
settlement. It seems she could 
talk a little of their lingo, and 
they gave her food until they 
knew that we were after her, 
when they let us know.” 

“Will she be more lively 
to-morrow, doctor, when the 
Governor - in - Chief comes 
round ? ” 

The doctor shook his head. 
“T doubt it,” he said. “In 
fact, between ourselves, if she 
wakes I’m not sure that I 
shan’t put her to sleep again. 
You see, these officials are apt 
to fuss themselves about a 
white woman. But what dif- 
ference does colour make with a 
hopeless lunatic? Miss White, 
as they call her, is sometimes 
as filthy in her habits as the 
worst of the negroes, and, as 
to her language, if one wasn’t 
accustomed to such things one 
would wonder where she had 
learned it. But, of course, 
that’s a very common symp- 
tom.” 

St Nectan nodded with a 
grim smile. ‘ Well, thank you, 
doctor. You will be here to 
meet the Governor-in-Chief, of 
course, to-morrow. Good-bye 
until then.” 

He walked thoughtfully back 
to his house and almost me- 
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chanically lay down to rest. 
He had suffered a nasty shock. 
Everything had seemed to be 
going so favourably with him. 
He had been sailing along 
with a fair wind towards a dim 
vision of a fair haven, and 
now suddenly he was taken 
aback. He thought of Lottie, 
and felt bitterly aggrieved. 
Then he called up all his 
powers of self-command, and 
decided that, come what may, 
he must help Lottie, as he had 
promised, through these next 
days, and try to behave as if 
nothing had happened. He 
took another small dose of 
quinine as a precaution, and 
in due time dressed and rode 
down to Government House, 
well in advance of the appointed 
dinner-hour. He was imme- 
diately met and greeted by 
Lottie. 

“Oh! I do love ‘you in 
those clothes,’ she cried, as 
soon as she saw him. ‘Stand 
still, please, and let me look 
at you!” He was wearing a 
plain blue mess uniform, with 
jacket and waistcoat of the 
pattern now general in the 
army, but then worn only by 
the Guards. The clothes, per- 
fectly cut, suited his slim tall 
figure, and their simplicity, 
little marred by lace or other 
ornament, heightened his na- 
tural distinction. “But are 
you all right? ” she went on 
anxiously. ‘You look pale 


and worn. And you promised 
me to lie down and rest. 
Don’t tell me ”’—she laid her 
hand on his arm—*“ that you 
failed in your promise to me.” 
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fail,” he said. “I’m all right, 
I should like just to glance at 
the dining-room table for qa 
moment to be sure that it is 
all as it should be.” 

She looked at him again 
searchingly. ‘You are not 
all right,” she said with de- 
cision ; “‘and you are worried 
about something. Can’t you 
tell me ? ” 

He could not help smiling 
at the shrewdness of her in- 
tuition. ‘“‘ Quinine,” he said; 
“ that’s the secret of it.’’ 

She shook her head with 
rather a sad, incredulous smile, 
and they walked off to the 
dining-room. “ Do you know,” 
she said eagerly in a low voice, 
“that you have got yourself 
very much beloved in high 
quarters? Sir Bingley was en- 
chanted with your escort—a 
thing he had never had here 
before—and talks loudly of the 
improvement in the police 
since you took command. 
Then luncheon went off 
swimmingly, thanks to your 
cook, and I remembered to 
give the great man whisky 
and soda—pboth carefully 
cooled in a wet cloth, as you 
told me—instead of father’s 
wine. He did lap it down, 
and he was affable after lun- 
cheon—talked to father almost 
like a gentleman. Then he 
went for a short ride with us 
in the evening to try the horse 
which you had sent up for 
him. He was a little afraid 
of your beautiful saddlery. I 
suspect he thought that fresh 
saddiery would mean a fresh 
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horse. But when he found 
that he was riding a sheep, he 
began actually to swagger in 
the saddle, until the sheep 
proke into a trot, when he 
held on tight to his reins with 
poth hands.” 

She had hoped to cheer him 
up, and looked up into his face 
for the familiar smile with 
which he always received such 
confidences; but, though it 
was there, it seemed to her to 
lack its usual light. He glanced 
round the dining-room. 

“All right,” he said. “I 
hear the people beginning to 
arrive. We must go and help 
to receive them.” 

At the appointed moment 
St Nectan announced “ His 
Excellency, the Governor-in- 
Chief,” and Sir Bingley entered 
with great pomp and _ self- 
satisfaction. St Nectan then 
distributed the guests—who 
were incredibly stupid at find- 
ing their places—quietly and 
skilfully about the dinner table, 
called upon the Archdeacon 
to say grace, and at last took 
his seat beside Lottie. He 
could give her little attention, 
for his eye was everywhere, 
and, thanks to him, every- 
thing went so smoothly that 
the Lieutenant-Governor could 
hardly believe that he was 
sitting at his own table. Even 
the shy Frederica, heartened 
by the unwonted calm of 
her environment, found cour- 
age to talk to Sir Bingley. 
Lottie, in the intervals of con- 
versation with the captain of 
the Lachesis, watched St Nectan 
with increasing amazement and 
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admiration, but yet with mis- 
giving, for she wanted greatly 
to know what was amiss with 
him. 

After dinner, however, she 
saw no more of him than at 
dinner. Knowing Sir Bingley’s 
weakness, he had set him down 
to whist ; but His Excellency, 
after losing a rubber very 
speedily with the Attorney- 
General for his partner, sent 
for St Nectan in person to 
replace the man of the law, 
and, thanks to St Nectan’s 
skilful play, ended the evening 
as a winner of eleven shillings. 
Much cheered by this stroke 
of good fortune, he accepted 
St Nectan’s invitation to lun- 
cheon next day most graciously, 
and later delighted Lottie by 
remarking that he was a capital 
fellow. But St Nectan was 
looking very weary when he 
took leave of Lottie, and, 
though his manner was cheerful 
enough, she went to bed more 
than ever convinced that some- 
thing was wrong. 

He was looking calmer 
though not less careworn when 
he called at Government House 
to guide Sir Bingley and the 
Lieutenant-Governor up to his 
house for luncheon. But both, 
on their return, reported that 
the food had been excellent 
and their host very pleasant. 
St Nectan had produced some 
wonderful liqueur rum at the 
end of the meal, with the re- 
sult that Sir Bingley was in 
high good humour when he 
inspected the jail and the 
lunatic asylum. He did in- 
deed inquire for Miss White, 
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whom he had seen on a previous 
visit, but asked no questions 
when told that she was not 
presentable. He even took the 
trouble to go carefully over 
the police barracks and to com- 
pliment St Nectan upon the 
improvement of the police, 
which he promised to report 
to the Colonial Office. A final 
drink at St Nectan’s house sent 
His Excellency down in a very 
affable temper to dress for 
his second official dinner at 
Government House. 

This passed off even more 
easily and successfully than 
the first dinner, for everyone 
had gained confidence, and 
Lottie found it possible occa- 
sionally to secure St Nectan’s 
attention. 

“Have you realised,” she 
asked, speaking low, “that we 
are going to a dance to-night ? ”’ 

* Yes, I suppose we are,” he 
answered, with not much in- 
terest. “‘ Well? ” 

** Well ! ” she rejoined, ‘‘ and 
have you nothing to say to me 
about it? Nothing to say ” 
—her voice took a _ tone 
of wounded disappointment— 
“except Well? ” 

“Oh!” he said, with an air 
of enlightenment after a mo- 
ment’s thought. 

“Oh! indeed,” she mim- 
icked. “Oh! I should think 
so,” and she assumed an air of 
profound offence. 

He turned to her with the 
smile that she always found 
irresistible. 

“Mistress Lottie,” he said, 
“at these dances there are 
always too many men and too 
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few women. To-night it will 
be worse than usual, for there 
will be the officers of the 
Lachesis. It would be very 
bad manners to stand in their 
way, and I must work hard to 
get them partners. Give me 
one waltz late—midnight—and 
that will be all of my dancing 
for to-night.”’ 

“Only one,” she pouted. 

“Only one,” he said with 
gentle firmness. “It is my loss 
as well as yours.” 

The dinner went off well, 
and the whole party went on to 
the Chapseeds. On entering, 
St Nectan perceived at once 
that Chapseed was drunk. The 
atmosphere of festivity had 
been too much for him, and, 
having reached the cautious 
stage of intoxication, he was 
of little use as a host. Feeling 
very sorry for Mrs Chapseed, 
St Nectan endeavoured quietly 
and unobtrusively to do her 
husband’s duty as far as pos- 
sible, introducing the naval 
officers to partners and 50 
forth, so as to enable her to 
dance herself, which was the 
greatest pleasure of her life. 
She seemed a little disap- 
pointed that St Nectan had 
no ambition to dance with her 
himself, but he was so useful 
in setting Sir Bingley down to 
whist and keeping Chapseed 
quiet that she forgave him. 
At last at midnight he claimed 
his waltz with Lottie, and the 
two whirled off with the per- 
fect understanding of partners 
that are masters of their craft. 

“Oh! it’s heaven to dance 
with you,” she murmured, a8 
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the music ceased and he led 
her into the verandah. 

“T can honestly return the 
compliment,’ he answered. 

“ And you look as if you had 
come straight from the North 
Pole,’ she said, eyeing a group 
of naval officers, whose collars 
and shirt-fronts had collapsed 
into sodden disreputability. 

“But then I have not been 
dancing———”’ he began. 

“Hush,” she interrupted ; 
“here’s Nuit de Phosphore. 
I'll be bound she’s after you.” 

They shrank into an obscure 
corner until the danger was 
past. 

“T must get home,” he said, 
“and I'll get rid of her by 
taking leave. You know the 
programme for to-morrow. We 
are all riding out to the 
Chaudiére. You can take your 
own pony, for I have got 
another mount for your father. 
I must be busy long before you 
are up. Good-night, Mistress 
Lottie.” 

“You think of everything,” 
she said, looking up at him 
adoringly. “I wish you did 
not look so ill.” 

“There are some people who 
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are worth thinking of,” he 
answered, smiling rather sadly, 
as he left her. 

He sought out Mrs Chapseed, 
and congratulated her on the 
success of her evening. She 
had the grace to thank him 
with sincerity for his help. 

“But I did not see you 
dancing,”’ she said with a pout ; 
“not once, except just now 
with Lottie Power. Why 
should she be the only fortu- 
nate one? And why should 
you go so early ? ” 

He saw the hint, but refused 
to take it; and after explain- 
ing that he had stood aside 
for the sake of other guests, 
and had indulged Lottie merely 
because she was a child, he 
went off leaving her a little 
disappointed and bewildered. 
Lottie, after his departure, re- 
fused to dance any more. His 
arm had been round her waist, 
and they had moved together 
as one body under the magic 
spellofrhythm. To her father’s 
great satisfaction she expressed 
a wish to go home, where she 
could live through that wonder- 
ful waltz again in thought and 
dream. 


IV. 


Next morning a large party 
assembled at Government 
House—Sir Bingley, his aide- 
de-camp, three or four naval 
officers, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and Lottie. St Nectan, by 
borrowing horses on all sides, 
had provided mounts for every- 
one, and took pains over the 
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distribution of them to the 
various riders. Then he led 
the way with Sir Bingley at 
his side and the rest in rear, 
the younger men competing 
for the company of Lottie, who 
was in great spirits. They 


soon passed into the forest, 
and rode comfortably for five 
2A 
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or six miles through the en- 
chanted land till St Nectan 
turned aside up a rough track 
to the ascent of what was 
evidently a leading spur. Sir 
Bingley, never very happy on 
a horse, became nervous after 
a scramble or two which a 
more practised rider would 
never have heeded; and St 
Nectan, looking back, presently 
realised that he had dropped 
behind. Up and up they 
climbed ; the trees above them 
became less lofty; and the 
trade wind grew more and more 
audible as it whistled through 
their tops. At length he 
reached a small open space 
where a mounted policeman 
and two more negroes were 
waiting, and here he dis- 


mounted and awaited the rest 
of the party, which had fallen 


some distance behind him. To 
his astonishment Lottie was 
the first to arrive, with a mid- 
shipman in fairly close attend- 
ance, and the rest then trailed 
up at long intervals, with Sir 
Bingley in rear of all. The 
rest of the ascent must, as St 
Nectan warned them, be made 
on foot; but there were men 
to take charge of their horses, 
and there was plenty of time 
for them to sit down and enjoy 
a little rest, if they wished to 
do so. Sir Bingley thereupon 
promptly pulled out a cigar, 
and the rest followed his 
example. 

“With your permission, Your 
Excellency,” said St Nectan, ‘I 
should like to walk on alone just 
to make sure that the track’s 
good and clear. I think it’s 
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all right, but one never knows 
what a shower may do. If [I 
don’t come back, you may 
safely come on.”’ 

“Till go with you,” said 
Lottie, jumping to her feet, 
“I was up here first after you, 
and have had plenty of time 
to rest.” 

St Nectan glanced at the 
Lieutenant-Governor, wholazily 
waved assent with his cigar, 
and the two set off up the 
track, he leading and Lottie 
following with her skirt over 
her arm. He took a few long 
strides, and then stopping, 
waited for her. 

“I was wondering whether 
you meant to leave me be- 
hind,”’ she said reproachfully. 

** No, no,” he answered, “ but 
somehow I always start climb- 
ing a hill best pace. Take it 
easy.” 

She looked at him search- 
ingly. “Shall I tell you 
why ?” she said. ‘‘ Whenever 
you meet any difficulty your 
impulse is to go at it like a 
bull at a gate.” 

** Perhaps,” he said; “and 
I am wrong, for with most 
difficulties the only cure is 
patience.” 

She longed to examine him 
on this cryptic saying, but he 
had already started again, and 
they toiled up slowly and 
steadily, he giving her occa 
sionally a helping hand, but 
neither saying a word. As they 
ascended, the forest shrank and 
shrank in scale until it became 
mere scrub, very little higher 
than their heads, with leafless 
twigs at their tops, through 
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which the trade wind shrieked 
like a thousand demons. Be- 
neath the trees there was no 
longer the wild tangle of trop- 
ical growth, but a carpet of 
silvery blue-green leaves broken 
by crimson flowers. Lottie 
silently pointed to it, and he 
found breath to answer, “‘ Looks 
like cyclamen,” as they toiled 
on. At last they stood on the 
summit in the full blaze of the 
sun with the sea spread out 
before them, and on the horizon 
what seemed to be two round 
blue hillocks. They gazed over 
it in silence until Lottie whis- 
pered, “I think it more won- 
derful every time I see it.” 
She ended with a little shiver. 

“Best keep moving,” he 
said gently ; ‘‘ it’s a hot climb ; 
the wind is fresh, and we’re 
three thousand feet up. Let us 
go to the razor edge.” 

She shrank back. “I dare 
not go near it,” she said; “ it 
frightens me.” 

“ You will be quite safe with 
me,” he answered quietly. 
“Come.” 

He led her very slowly along 
a faint track through the scrub, 
and presently pointed down- 
ward to his right hand. Be- 
yond an edging of stunted 
trees, of stronger growth be- 
cause sheltered from the wind, 
the ground plunged down pre- 
cipitously for some hundreds 
of feet to a great circular pool 
of still, silent water. ‘‘ The old 
crater,” he whispered; and 
moving carefully on showed 
her on the left hand another 
like sheer descent to another 
huge round sheet of water. 
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“The new crater, which was 
formed by an explosion about 
sixty years ago,” he said, and 
advanced a few steps along the 
razor edge between the two 
craters. She clutched at him 
to draw him back. Very gently 
he pressed her in front of him, 
holding her firmly by both arms 
lest she should feel giddy. 
For a time she stood silent, 
and then moved slowly back- 
ward, he still holding her arms 
and moving backward like- 
wise until they were again on 
sure ground. He stopped and 
relaxed his hold, and she fell 
back against him, her head 
on his shoulder, her eyes closed, 
her breath coming in gasps. 

“I love you—I love you— 
I love you,” she murmured, 
“my wonderful, wonderful man 
—like me a little—only a little 
—kiss me once—only once— 
you've made a new world— 
let me live in it—just for a 
little—only for a little.” 

He was touched and moved. 
“Dear little girl,” he said, 
putting his arm round her, “ he 
would be a very mean man 
who did not feel honoured by 
your love. I like you much 
more than a little. You have 
been a very good friend to me, 
and I shall always be grateful 
for it. But you do not know 
all my story yet. I have only 
myself very lately learned a 
part of it. You must hear it 
—you and you alone. I would 
not tell it to anyone but you— 
and when you have heard it 
you shall judge me.” 

He kissed her gently on the 
cheek. She gave a little moan 
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of delight, then opened her 
eyes and said, “I am not 
afraid of your story. I know 
there can be nothing in it 
that is not honourable to 
you.” She closed her eyes 
again and nestled closer to him. 
“Once more,” she murmured ; 
“only once more.” He bent 
his lips again to her cheek, and 
she heaved a great sigh. 

He raised his head and 
listened. ‘‘I hear the others 
coming,” he said, “we must 
go back to meet them”; and 
they went. The rest of the 
party drifted up gradually, and 
having seen the sights, returned 
to their horses and rode to a 
neighbouring empty house 
where St Nectan had luncheon 
ready for them. There they 
rested until the hottest of the 
afternoon was past, and then 


rode back as they had come, 
St Nectan again leading the 
way with Sir Bingley, and 
Lottie very silent and pre- 


occupied in rear. She saw 
little more of St Nectan that 
day, for he had to make the 
final arrangements for Sir Bing- 
ley’s departure, but he came 
to help her to dismount, and 
said as he took leave, “‘ The 
pony is improved, isn’t he? 
We must arrange for another 
ride together, when convenient 
to you.” She smiled with 
understanding and then left 
him, for Sir Bingley Barjus 
had entered the house to take 
leave of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. The great man professed 
that he had greatly enjoyed 
his visit and was, according 
to his own ideas of geniality, 


thoroughly genial and affable. 
Lottie danced a brief war- 
dance as he drove away; and 
St Nectan, at dawn next morn- 
ing, watched the Lachesis set 
sail with a feeling of relief. 

A few days later he looked 
in at Government House to 
say that a planter with an 
estate on a very beautiful 
site had invited St Nectan and 
any friend that he cared to 
bring with him to ride out 
with him to see it, put up their 
horses and wander about alone. 
They would excuse him be- 
cause, owing to temporary lame- 
ness, he could not walk with 
them. So Lottie and St Nectan 
lunched with the planter, and 
the three rode away for an 
hour or 80, and on reaching 
their destination St Nectan 
and Lottie made a short climb 
to a solitary and very lovely 
spot. There they sat down, 
and St Nectan began his story. 

“I told you how I went 
out to Ceylon with my regi- 
ment, and threw my money 
away on horses. I never had 
much money really. My father, 
who died soon after I came of 
age, had not much to leave me, 
though I had all that there 
was; for my younger brother 
died when I was twelve and 
my mother when I was fifteen. 
But being a young fool I 
thought it would last for ever. 
I went mad about horses and 
racing; I could ride; and I 
had ideas about winning 
every big race in India. I 
had some success at first, and 
won a bit; and, of course, 
the report spread abroad that 
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I had boundless wealth—I cer- 
tainly spent money as if I 
had, and I was much sought 
after. There was a planter 
there with a very pretty wife, 
pretty enough to hold her own 
even in England, and she had 
a@ younger sister, Nesta, who 
was prettier still; really a 
beautiful girl, with an ivory 
complexion, great moist violet 
eyes, such a8 one rarely sees, 
and masses of waving black 
hair. Everyone was after her, 
I among the rest, and the 
married sister took good care 
to encourage me. The girl 
had a curious, shy, gentle, 
timid manner—there never was 
less of a flirt—and this at- 
tracted me. I fell very much 
in love with her, and I honestly 
think she preferred me to 
any other man. I was on the 
eve of proposing to her when 
her sister saved me the trouble 
by meeting us when we came 
in together one evening from 
a stroll in their gardens, kiss- 
ing us both and telling us how 
happy she was that we had 
settled matters together. I 
was quite agreeable, of course, 
and so was Nesta; we should 
have settled it for ourselves in 
a day or two. But I have 
since understood why the sister 
was in a hurry. 

“She—the sister—and her 
husband had arranged to go 
to England only a few weeks 
ahead, so they hastened our 
wedding forward as much as 
possible, and sailed on the day 
after it. We went away for 
our honeymoon, and I very 
soon discovered that my wife 
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was mad. She, that beautiful, 
gentle creature, turned against 
me, loathed the sight of me 
and railed against me with the 
foulest language.” 

“How on earth had she 
learned it?’ asked Lottie. 

“TI can’t think, for there 
never was a purer-minded girl. 
But you have read ‘ Hamlet.’ 
How did Ophelia learn her 
ribald song? Oh! it was 
hell. I sent for our regimental 
doctor, a very good fellow, on 
the quiet, and he told me to 
take her home and get skilled 
advice, but I could see that 
he thought ill of the case. He 
recommended that, if possible, 
I should find some white woman 
to take charge of her, call the 
illness a nervous breakdown 
and the attendant a nurse. 
By extraordinary good luck, 
a8 I thought then, we found 
such a woman. She had been 
a stewardess on the P. & O., 
who had been put ashore suffer- 
ing from some ailment or other 
and had found employment, I 
think, in the hospital. She 
had a good character and she 
asked for high pay, but I was 
still flush of money and would 
have paid her anything. She 
managed my wife wonderfully, 
seeming to have the peculiar 
gift, which some people possess 
by nature, of handling the 
insane. She established com- 
plete ascendancy over her, and 
I was glad to leave her in 
charge, keeping an eye on her 
as well as I could, though it 
was not easy, for the mere 
sight of me was enough to 
upset Nesta. 
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“Then all my racing ven- 
tures began to go wrong, very 
wrong. In India I had placed 
myself very much in the hands 
of men whose names should 
have warranted their straight- 
ness, but they were crooked. 
I had backed a horse of mine 
very heavily, and I lost a very 
big sum. In desperation I 
tried to recover myself by a 
great coup, staking everything 
on it. The coup failed, though 
it was a near thing ; and there 
I was, broke, with a mad wife. 
Of course I had to leave the 
regiment, for I could not afford 
to stay in it. I paid off every- 
one and, scraping together what 
was left of the wreck, I took 
passages home for my wife, 
self and nurse. 

“My wife had a little dowry 
of £500 of her own. I had 
never touched it nor asked a 


question about it, but I did 


ascertain that it had been 
drawn out of the bank before 
we started. The nurse man- 
aged my wife wonderfully dur- 
ing the voyage, and when we 
reached Gibraltar she said that 
she should like to take her 
ashore for a quiet drive, as 
she was sure it would do her 
good. I made no objection, 
and asked if she needed any 
money. She said that she did 
not, as she had her wages, which 
I had paid only the day 
before. As they went ashore 
I thought it better to stay 
aboard; and it was not until 
the ship was on the point of 
sailing that I discovered that 
they had not returned. We 
left Gibraltar without them. 
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Then I became _ suspicious. 
Opening my despatch-box, I 
found that the lock, a simple 
one, had been tampered with, 
and that the four or five 
sovereigns which I kept there 
were gone. I asked the purser 
if my wife had left any money 
in his custody, but she had 
not. No doubt the nurse had 
got my wife to draw out the 
£500 in gold and Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and had taken 
charge of the whole. Of course, 
I ought to have looked more 
closely to it; but I thought 
only of not upsetting my wife. 

“I could do nothing till I 
reached England, which gave 
them four days’ law. I had 
then been married just two 
months. I had written to my 
wife’s sister to tell her of Nesta’s 
condition, and had cabled that 
we were coming home. I went 
straight to her hotel when I 
reached London, and found that 
she and her husband had gone 
abroad, leaving no address. I 
am quite sure that she knew 
Nesta was mad, and, having 
trapped me, was shirking the 
consequences. What on earth 
could I do? I ascertained 
from the P. & O. that they 
had taken my wife’s nurse 
from the Royal Packet Com- 
pany—the line that runs out 
here; but I could not set on 
foot expensive inquiries, for I 
had no money. At last, after 
two or three weeks, my sister- 
in-law came home, but when 
I went to see them they both 
blackguarded me for having no 
money and driving my wife 
away by ill-treatment. There 
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were tears and reproaches and 
all the rest of it. They were, 
as I heard long after, a bad lot, 
and came to grief. She ran 
away with a married man, and 
he had to bolt—I don’t know 
what became of them. But I 
will do them the justice to say 
that they thought they had 
done their best for Nesta by 
tying her up tome. They made 
sure that she would be well cared 
for, mad or sane, and it was 
a shock to them to learn that 
I was broke, for they thought 
she might be thrown back on 
them. That’s what made them 
so furious with me, and cast 
all the blame on me for every- 
thing.” 

“ And was she thrown back 
on them ? ” asked Lottie. 

“No. From that day at 


Gibraltar, twelve years ago, I 


never saw nor heard of my 
wife until I found her, on the 
first day of Sir Bingley’s visit, 
in the lunatic asylum at the 
fort yonder.” 

Lottie turned very white. 
“Here, in this island?” she 
whispered tremulously at last. 
“ Here ! ” 

“ Here in this island, a hope- 
less case and locked up, but 
here. I saw her in a state of 
stupor, and made sure that it 
was she. But she did not see 
me, and shall not if I can help 
it. But let me finish my 
story. I saw that I could get 
nothing out of my sister-in- 
law. I could do nothing. My 
wife had disappeared. I was 
broke, and I thought it best 
to disappear too; so I went 
to the West Coast, leaving 
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word with the P. & O. and the 
Royal Packet that I should 
be informed if anything were 
heard of the nurse or the 
companion who had left the 
ship with her at Gibraltar. I 
did hear some time after that 
the nurse had died of yellow 
fever at one of these islands, but 
the letter was lost with the 
rest of my private goods in 
that West African river, and 
I forget both the place and 
the date. Letters often took 
six months or more to reach 
me, and I was there for over 
ten years. I rarely visited 
England on my bouts of leave, 
and, if I did, I did not stay for 
longer than sufficed to get new 
clothes. I had had to give up 
my clubs, and one is soon 
forgotten.”’ 

** But how on earth did she 
get out here?” asked Lottie 
plaintively. 

“That is the puzzle,” he 
answered. “I conjecture some- 
thing of this sort. The nurse, 
of course, was after that £500, 
and wanted to be safely rid of 
Nesta. They bolted from Gib- 
raltar into Spain, and I expect 
made their way: cheaply to 
Lisbon. From there the Royal 
Packet runs to these parts, as 
the nurse knew. Probably she 
was able to work her passage 
out, and perhaps to make my 
wife work hers out too. Then 
one of two things happened. 
Either the nurse brought her 
here as a safe out-of-the-way 
place, took her ashore, drugged 
her and left her, or she died 
while on the way to do that 
same thing, and the ship’s 
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people put my wife ashore here, 
declining to carry her farther. 
I think the latter theory the 
more probable. But the people 
here are so slack that they 
can’t even say when she entered 
the asylum, though they are 
sure she has been here at least 
eight years. But the point is 
that she is here, alive and well, 
though no one knows who she 
is except you and me.” 

** But—but—is she still your 
wife,” asked Lottie tremu- 
lously, ‘‘after so many years 
of separation ? ” 

“God knows,” he answered, 
* that’s a question of law. She 
left me after two months of 
marriage, and I never heard of 
her for more than ten years ; 
but she did not go away with 
a man. I went away too— 
being broke I had to—but 
not with another woman. I 
might try for a divorce, but 
nothing will induce me to have 
the whole hideous story dragged 
up before the Courts; and I 
might not get it after all. 
Even if I did I should, of course, 
be expected to lodge her in 
some decent asylum in Eng- 
land, which I could not afford 
and which would do her no 
good. I don’t like to think 
of what the poor thing may 
have gone through with that 
nurse, but she has been here 
now for years. She would be 
no happier, or less unhappy, 
there than here. Of course, it 
seems shocking that an Eng- 
lishwoman of a certain stand- 
ing should be in a cell alongside 
negroes. But, as the doctor 
said to me the other day, 
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when people are insane the 
colour of their skins matters 
little. All are degraded to the 
same level. It was a shock to 
me to find her where I did, 
but to me she has long ceased 
to count for anything.” 

He rose to his feet, and she 
did likewise. “ Then what are 
you going to do?” she asked 
in a low voice. 

“Nothing at present,” he 
answered; “do nothing and 
say nothing. You and I are 
the only people who know 
who she is and where she is; 
and there is no fear that we 
shall betray my secret. But 
I had to tell it to you, for I 
felt that you, and only you, 
had the right to know it.” 

She was silent for a moment, 
and then turned to him appeal- 
ingly with both arms out- 
stretched. He answered with 
a sad smile, making no cor- 
responding gesture. 

* We must keep our heads,” 
he said very gently. ‘ You 
like me because I am straight, 
and I like you because you are 
straight. Let us be strong and 
remain straight, lest we lose 
our respect for each other. I 
am not going to good-little- 
girl you, but you are very 
young, and for your sake above 
all I must play fair by you. 
Think! If my wife, in some 
more or less lucid interval, 
should realise that I am here— 
and though I shall give her 
no chance of seeing me she 
might hear my name any day 
—then there might be trouble. 
I don’t know whether I have 
made any enemies here yet, 
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but you may have, and I 
shall sooner or later.” 

“T wouldn’t trust Nwit de 
Phosphore,”’ she said with a 
ghost of a smile. ‘‘ She doesn’t 
love me, but I am not so sure 
about you. Yes, I suppose 
that you are right, but———”’ she 
broke down and wept silently. 

“Yes, I know I am right,” 
he said gently, “ but I will do 
something at once. I will 


write to my lawyer in London, 


For five weeks they went for 
their usual rides together in 
company with Frederica, to 
whom St Nectan gave always 
especial attention and care. 
And then late one night St 
Nectan was hurriedly roused 
at his house by the doctor 
who was in charge of the 
lunatic asylum. 

“Captain,” he announced 
breathlessly, ‘“‘I’ll be damned 
if one of them hasn’t escaped ! ”’ 

“Sit down,” said St Nectan 
calmly ; ‘“‘ one of your lunatics 
escaped ? Which of them ? ” 

“Miss White,” was the 
answer. 

“ How the devil did she get 
out?” asked St Nectan. 

“Sheer damned stupidity 
and carelessness as far as I can 
make out,” said the doctor. 
“The keeper opened her cell, 
a8 usual, last thing before 
shutting up for the night. She 
was lying apparently asleep. 
Someone called him away, and 
like a fool he went and left 
the door open, then came back 
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state the whole case to him as a 
suppositious one with fictitious 
names of persons and places, 
and tell him to get counsel’s 
opinion upon it. We shall 
have to wait three or four 
months, but then we shall 
know better what can be done. 
Come!” She turned up a 
tear-stained face, and he took 
her hand and kissed it. Then 
they walked down to find their 
horses. 


and shut it without looking in 
to see if she was inside. Riding 
up an hour ago I thought I 
saw something slink out of my 
way in the dark, but I couldn’t 
make out what it was and 
soon lost sight of it. But I 
thought it better to make sure 
that all the prisoners and 
lunatics were safe, so I knocked 
up the keepers, and then we 
found that she was gone.”’ 

* Well,” said St Nectan after 
a moment’s thought, “we can 
do nothing to-night. Il be 
off first thing to-morrow to 
warn my out-stations. Luckily 
she’s white and so more easily 
found. Good night, doctor.” 

He started off as soon as it 
was light, making inquiries— 
all of them fruitless—as he 
went, rode the round of his 
out-stations, which meant a 
long ride, slept at a planter’s 
house that night and next day 
made for the coolie settlement 
which the woman had visited 
when she had last escaped. 
Nothing had been seen of her, 
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but after a long round of vain 
inquiry he decided to sleep in 
the neighbourhood and con- 
tinue his search in that quarter 
next day. Late at night he 
received information that she 
had been seen by a passing 
negro, and that there were 
signs of her having taken 
bananas from a certain field. 
Working from these slight signs, 
St Nectan very early posted 
watchers on every road and 
track by which he thought it 
likely thatshemight pass. Then 
remembering that a possible, 
though most improbable, way 
for her lay along the razor 
edge between the two craters 
of the Chaudiére, he last of 
all rode up by himself to his 
old halting-place and climbed 
to the spot where Lottie had 
confessed her love for him. 
For a moment the scene came 
back to him, and he smiled, 
though rather sadly; then 
characteristically he banished 
all thought of the girl from his 
mind and devoted himself to 
the object in hand. 

He had to do with the re- 
capture of a lunatic, a dan- 
gerous lunatic and a woman— 
he thought of her quite imper- 
sonally. As she was a woman 
he could not knock her about 
as he might knock about a 
violent man. But he must 
overpower her, bind her wrists 
and ankles—he had brought 
cord for the purpose—and get 
her away with the help of his 
police, who were to meet him 
at an appointed hour at the 
place where he had left his 
horse. Altogether it might be 


an unpleasant job. If she 
came, he could see her two 
hundred yards away, but could 
not keep her always in sight, 
for there was at intervals 
scrubby growth in both craters 
a little below their edges, which, 
sending up branches vertically, 
occasionally spread them across 
the path. He must not show 
himself too soon, or she might 
bolt. He must not allow her to 
pass more than a few steps 
beyond the end of the razor 
edge, otherwise she might dodge 
into the scrub and escape him. 
He chose his place, behind a 
patch of scrub, so that he 
might spring upon her from 
behind or from a flank, so as 
to overpower her more easily. 
But the odds were that she 
would not come that way at 
all, and he composed himself 
for a dreary purposeless watch 
until sunset. 

For three hours he waited in 
vain. The air became cool, 
and he began to move about 
cautiously lest he should be 
chilled. At length he caught 
sight of something moving at 
the far end of the razor edge 
and stood dead still. He had 
put on dark clothes, and, wait- 
ing till the object that he had 
observed was obscured by 
branches, he glided swiftly and 
silently to his chosen place 
and again stood dead sitill. 
The object reappeared. It had 
a white face—it had flowing 
black hair—it was wearing 2 
russet-coloured dress—it was 
@ woman—it was the womal 
whom he sought. She was 
walking airily along the razor 
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edge, which few had ever dared 
to traverse, as if it had been 
the pavement of Piccadilly. 
She was gesticulating with her 
arms, she was smiling, and her 
wonderful moist violet eyes 
were shining with inane 
pleasure. Fifty yards from 
him she stopped, sniffed the 
air and glanced around her 
mistrustfully like a wild animal. 
Then she came on again, more 
slowly and cautiously, still 
gesticulating. He, motionless, 
watched her approach. She 
was nearly level with him, and 
he was bracing himself to seize 
her, when she suddenly turned, 
faced him and, after a momen- 
tary stare of recognition, flew 
at him with the snarl of a 
wild cat, both hands raised to 
claw at his eyes. He caught 
both of her wrists, but it taxed 
all of his strength to hold them, 
while she whirled round and 
round him, spitting out tor- 
rents of foul language when- 
ever she could find breath, and 
sometimes closing when she 
saw a chance, to deliver a 
vicious kick. The ground being 
uneven gave her an advantage, 
for she was barefooted, whereas 
he found it not always easy to 
retain his balance. At length 
he made a slight trip, and 
before he could recover him- 
self she had dragged him) to 
the brink of the crater. With 
a desperate effort he checked 
her, and they stood panting 
on the verge of the abyss, 
which yawned two yards from 
his right hand and from her 
left. He watched her glaring 
eyes as he waited for her next 
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move. Suddenly they turned 
dull, the tension of her body 
relaxed, and he lowered his 
hands though not loosening 
his grasp. In an instant she 
had dashed in, bitten his left 
wrist to the bone, wrenched 
away her right hand, struck 
him a stinging slap over the 
eyes and ran round so as to 
throw all her weight into the 
freeing of her left hand. Half- 
blinded and surprised he was 
pulled a foot or two to his right 
and within a yard of the edge, 
but she was carried by her 
own impetus over the crater’s 
lip, and with a last desperate 
effort she tore her left wrist 
from his grasp. For a frantic 
second she clawed with hands 
and feet at the loose soil of 
the precipice, and he leaned 
over and caught her by the 
neck of her gown. For a 
moment she hung poised, then 
turned slowly over, head down- 
ward, and the gown splitting 
from neck to skirt came away 
in his hand. Then she fell 
head foremost, struck her skull 
against an outstanding root, 
turned over once more and 
vanished from his sight. <A 
white chemise floated out into 
the air, rapidly falling; and 
then suddenly the still silent 
water far below was broken by 
broad ripples, and after a short 
interval which seemed to him 
hours long there reached him 
the faint sound of a splash. 

He lay there with his chest 
over the brink, so much ex- 
hausted by the struggle and 
the final effort that he lost all 
count of time. Then slowly, 
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and not without difficulty, he 
drew himself back, sat up, 
dusted his clothes, and at length 
rose to his feet. His first feel- 
ing was of a galling sense of 
failure. He had set out to 
recapture an escaped lunatic, 
and she had beaten him. Then 
there came to him a vague 
consciousness that this lunatic 
was his wife, that she had gone 
to a terrible death from which 
he might have delivered her. 
He went back to the verge 
of the crater and looked down. 
The ripples had died away, 
and all was still. Could he 
have saved her? She had 
done her best to kill him— 
how infernally strong these 
lunatics were !—and after all 
he had done his best to save 
her. He threw another glance 
into the crater. No! he could 
To 


do<nothing more now. 
make preparations for a de- 
scent into the crater would 
take not hours but days. It 
would be a dangerous venture 
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to go down, though he would 
not shrink from that, but it 
would be to no purpose, for 
it was already too late. Then 
suddenly he felt cold, and 
realised that the light was 
going and that his men were 
waiting for him. He hastened 
down the rough track, blew 
his whistle till all of his men 
were assembled, and dismissed 
them, saying that there were 
no further orders for the search 
next day. 

The moon shone brightly as 
he at last swung himself wearily 
into the saddle ; and his mare, 
impatient to get back to her 
stable, walked away at her 
speediest. The familiar motion 
soothed him, though he siill 
felt dissatisfied with himself, 
and on reaching the open road 
he broke into a trot. Not 
until he rode past Government 
House and caught a glimpse 
of a white frock in the veran- 
dah, did his heart leap up at 
the thought that he was free. 








IN PRAISE OF LADIES. 


BY E. @. SOMERVILLE. 


THE axiom, respectable alike 
in age and in conventionality, 
that the Dog is the Friend of 
Man, would seem to imply the 
superiority of Man to Dog. 
This, like many other old and 
respectable conventions, is at 
least open to question. Let us, 
on the whole, concede equality, 
although I am aware that 
among the Friends of Dog there 
are some that may not agree. 

I knew an old gentleman of 
France who, in the course of 
discussion, said of dogs, nod- 
ding his head in humble accept- 
ance, “‘Ils sont meilleurs que 
nous |” 

And this from a Frenchman 
was unexpected, because it 
cannot be said that in France 
dogs hold the position accorded 
to them in the British Isles. 

Another convention which, 
one would say, was open to 
contradiction is that all dogs 
are of the male sex. This 
obtains not only among the 
large class, mostly feminine, 
that—as has been remarked 
elsewhere—ignores ‘‘the acci- 
dent of sex in the brute crea- 
tion”; it is also respected by 
all narrators of dog stories, 
facetious or serious. When the 
periodical wave of such anec- 
dotes sets in in the Press, their 
heroes are invariably masculine. 

Yet I am well aware that I 
am not alone in valuing the 
lady-dog as an intimate above 


the gentlemen of the race. I 
have seldom met an Initiate in 
the cult of the Dog who did not 
confess to a preference for the 
popularly unpopular lady. An 
unfortunate association of the 
strict designation of the female 
sex with all that is least reput- 
able among human beings has 
a cramping tendency on the 
style in essays such as this. 
Unless one is speaking with 
the seriousness of the catalogue 
of a dog-show, or writing of 
foxhounds and extolling the 
dash or the beauty of Lord 
Scamperdale’s Bitch Pack, it 
is not general, in speaking of 
the Female of the Species, to 
use her more grave official title. 

Nevertheless, the designation 
is not without a certain charm, 
and it can have a lingering 
sweetness in the mouth of a 
huntsman, wooing a reluctant 
puppy-lady to partake of the 
untempting feast that follows 
a successful hunt. And how 
crisply do the syllables strike 
the ear when, on the return to 
kennels of a mixed pack, the 
huntsman utters the single word 
“Bitches!” and the ladies, 
with quiet decorum, withdraw 
from their male comrades and 
pass demurely to their ap- 
pointed cloister ! 

Hunting literature has never, 
or so it seems to me, dwelt 
sufficiently on the personal 
charm of foxhounds. Their 
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purely professional qualities are 
extolled, nose, tongue, speed, 
endurance, but nothing is said 
of their social gifts. Of, for 
example, the charm of the re- 
ception that in their own 
domain the bitch -pack will 
accord to a friend. 

** On the bench ! ” commands 
the huntsman as he introduces 
the visitor, and in one obedient 
wave the hounds flow up and 
seat themselves on the platform 
that is for them bed and 
board. The visitor enters, and 
is at once enveloped in an 
atmosphere of love. The sub- 
missive bodies are seated in 
trained docility on the bench, 
but the lovely faces are free to 
turn to the friend, with a deli- 
cious adoration beaming in 
every eye. To press a couple 
aside and to sit down among 
them on a bench is to know 
the perfection of welcome. You 
find a head laid confidingly on 
either shoulder; investigating 
snouts root in the pockets of 
the kennel-coat, searching for 
the broken biscuit that is well 
known to be there. And the 
puppy that you walked—if 
you have so far fulfilled your 
duty to your country—full of 
proprietary love, will put her 
great round feet on your knees 
and do her best to lick your 
face. 

To each lover of dogs Nature 
has allotted an affinity, and 
the soul reaches out towards a 
certain breed, and knows, al- 
most instinctively, that no sub- 
stitute is possible. One friend 
of mine is sunk in slavery to 
the Old English Sheepdog. (For 


my part I would as soon own a 
bear or a Dutch, Hooker, as one 
of those woolly round-sterned 
monsters.) Another lives in 
what I can only describe as an 
ant-heap, running with grif- 
fons; while, in the United 
States, I have seen a private 
kennel that contained sixty 
Chows, with all of whom their 
owner professed familiarity. 

For myself, foxhounds apart, 
my tastes are low. A round- 
head, short-nose, scoundrel fox- 
terrier is all I want, such as 
would be flung out of any self- 
respecting dog-show did it show 
its snub-nose among the lean, 
long-nosed sharks favoured by 
the authorities. But I have, 
certainly, suffered a moment of 
subjugation to a very different 
type, to a little creature, one 
of a very ancient breed, once 
highly favoured by the Kings 
of France, that in its airy 
elegance would seem dedicated 
to a life of fashionable futility 
—a Papillon. 

It happened in a French 
railway waiting-room, spacious, 
uncomfortable, ill-lighted ; to 
be precise, at the Gare de 
Lyons, where I awaited the 
night express for the south. 
Dreary beyond telling, too dark 
for reading, too harshly uncom- 
fortable for sleep. Abreast of 
my chair, across a wide dividing 
aisle, was a French lady, seated 
monumentally in the trance- 
like endurance of boredom that 
women of a certain age are 
able to achieve. Perhaps to 4 
mére de famille peace and pas- 
sivity at any price are grateful. 
Curled in a trailing fold of her 
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voluminous travelling-cloak was 
a Papillon. A yellow-and-white 
wisp, not as big as a good ostrich 
feather, and, when handled, 
found to be of very similar 
make-up and weight. Passivity 
for it had no charm ; it was as 
intensely alive to the passing 
moment as only a small dog can 
be. Its tiny face, white down 
its forehead and nose, and the 
feathery yellow butterfly wings 
that were its ears, was turned 
towards me. Its eyes glowed. 
I offered acquaintanceship in 
the recognised manner, with a 
lowered hand and faintly snap- 
ping fingers. The Butterfly, 


true to her name, flitted across 
the aisle, fluttered about my 
hand, lit, light as a thought, 
upon my knee, darted a fairy 
tongue at my nose, and before 
I had time to feel gratified, was 


away and buried again in the 
folds of the cloak. L’entente 
cordiale had scarce endured 
half a dozen seconds. 

And once again in Paris, 
when I was a secondary partici- 
pator in a business visit to an 
artist, while the principals con- 
versed, a little Papillon, observ- 
ing, no doubt, my neglected 
position, arose from a distant 
basket, and, walking showily 
across the room on her hind- 
legs, placed herself on my lap. 
A beautiful example of true 
politesse de coeur. 

Remembrance of my brief 
affairs with the Butterflies has 
led me astray, but my subject 
is one that lends itself to the 
discursive. Its aspects are so 
diverse, and to consider any 
of them is to waken a half- 
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forgotten memory of what may 
be spoken of as The Then Dog. 
My intention is to praise the 
ladies, yet the first incident 
that occurs to me is scarcely 
of a praiseworthy character. 
At least it postulates intelli- 
gence, and the power of making 
the subsequent crime fit the 
preceding punishment. The 
story is of a small lady named 
Candy, who has before now 
appeared in print. Left in 
temporary charge of a human 
aunt, she had determined to 
establish a right to share beds 
with her. Mere reproof having 
failed, the aunt whipped her. 
Candy was not accustomed to 
this form of correction. In 
bitter resentment she retired 
to her basket, with low curses 
she tore at her bed, and, after 
a restless night, at the first 
opportunity, she rushed from 
the room. Subsequent events 
prove the conception during 
the night of a deliberate re- 
venge, also of its appropriate 
execution. Having escaped 
from the house of bondage and 
beatings, she sought the nearest 
repository of that terrible sub- 
stance, procurable—as far as 
I know—only by dogs, com- 
pared with which Cologne’s 
two-and-seventy stenches are 
as attar of roses. In it she 
rolled herself, carefully and 
thoroughly. She then repaired 
to the bed of a neighbouring 
aunt (also human) and, with 
equal care, wiped herself clean 
upon it. ‘War to Aunts’ 
had been her resolve, and this 
aunt lived at a little distance 
and had not a whip. 
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To draw the precise line that 
shall regulate the attitude of 
the owner (or even the aunt) 
towards the dog is as impossible 
as to set a boundary to Space. 
I have known of a group of 
persons—I was indeed myself 
one of them—who were de- 
scribed as being kept by a few 
dogs for their care and enter- 
tainment. The statement was, 
to a certain extent, justified 
by the conditions, and it seems 
to me if there were a fault it 
was on the right side. Our 
Duty to our Dog is an equiva- 
lent for what is called The 
White Man’s Burden, and to 
my mind it is a burden that is 
less oppressive and more agree- 
able. 

It is said that to be self- 
conscious is the exclusive privi- 
lege—or disaster—of men and 
women, but the law-givers who 
have decided this, show—I can- 
not but think—ignorance of 
the mentality of the dog. That 
is of the sophisticated dog, who 
is an eminently self-conscious 
being, of like—or very like— 
passions with ourselves, the 
chief difference in the matter 
of self-consciousness being that 
among humans it cannot be 
called an attractive quality, 
while in dogs it can exert a 
very special. charm. I have 
seen a large, elderly, red setter, 
seated on high in what is called 
in Ireland an ass-butt, being 
conducted as a king, in pomp 
and a woven neeklet of laurel, 
by two small boys, to take part 
in I know not what historical 
drama. Self-consciousness en- 
wrapped him as a garment. 
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His drooping head was held 
aside; his eyes implored the 
onlookers of their charity not 
to laugh at him. He knew, 
almost to agony, that he was 
absurd. Or, regarding the sub 
ject from another point of view, 
I recall the entirely self-con- 
scious smirk of a very worldly, 
well-bred, lady fox-terrier, feign- 
ing oblivion of the addresses of 
two gentlemen, a dachshund 
and one of her own race, 
fixing her boot-button eyes on 
the face of the friend whose 
lap she was adorning, assuring 
him that beautiful and dis- 
tinguished though she knew 
she was, she did not despise 
him as she despised the low 
creatures posturing there on 
the floor for love of her. 

But self-consciousness is not 
the only emotion that the dog 
shares with us and betrays in 
similar fashion. Regard his 
face—or I prefer to say her 
face, since nearly all my dogs 
have been of what my old 
French gentleman called the 
more amiable sex—and listen 
to her voice. All our feelings 
find the same expression, the 
self-same look and tune as 
with us. The murmur of love, 
the grunt of content, the whine 
of anxiety, the silvery artificial 
tinkle of the yawn of boredom 
—who can hear a dog complain 
that the bed is not to its 
liking, and not recognise the 
very accent of human indigna- 
tion in denunciation of a negli- 
gent housemaid? And can 
any repentance and confession 
of sin be more moving than 
that of the conscience-stricken 
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little thief who has been caught 
on the dinner-table“? The same 
smiles and frowns that lighten 
or make dark our faces are 
repeated on theirs with what 
would seem almost conscious 
mimicry, and are, moreover, 
expressed with more vividness 
than any human actor can 
accomplish, because with us 
ears have degenerated into mere 
superfluities that have lost what 
gift they might once have had 
of intensifying a mood. On no 
other creature of our domestic 
circle, human or otherwise, has 
this power been bestowed. 
Horses can put back their ears 
and look ill-tempered, or put 
them forward and look keen, 
and cats can flatten them and 
look devilish; but not horse 
nor cat, nor woman nor man, 
can dramatise exhilaration, or 
deepen a frown, or sweeten 
a smile, as can a mere little 
humble dog by the dint of a 
pair of tan flaps on the two 
sides of its head ! 

To have been the subservient 
entertainer and protector of a 
dog or dogs all of one’s life is 
to find oneself possessed of an 
wmeconquerable habit, I had 
almost said a craving, that 
makes the interregnum between 
dog and dog a time hardly to 
be endured. Alas! such an 
interval has got to come, since 
by an unfortunate dispensation 
of Natural Law the life of a 
dog is scarcely a fifth part of 
that which its owner can usu- 
ally expect. (Strange that soul- 
less and atrocious creatures, 
like ravens and parrots, should 
flourish in their sins, often for 
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as much as a century!) I 
have heard husbands declare 
that no greater tribute to a 
wife can be offered than to 
marry again as speedily after 
widowerhood as is decently 
possible. The dog craving par- 
takes a little of this spirit. 
Wives and Spaniels have been 
bracketed together before now, 
and where devotion has been 
bestowed its loss is not easily 
endured. 

Leaving Wives and Walnut- 
trees out of the question, the 
theory that beating is bene- 
ficial for spaniels is one that 
in my experience is applicable— 
rather was applicable—to but 
one of that gentle breed, a 
certain brown [Irish water- 
spaniel, and as she has already 
gained some slight, if infamous, 
notoriety, I have the less hesita- 
tion in naming her—‘ Maria.’ 
Maria feared neither God nor 
man, but in early youth a 
respect for the stick had been 
taught to her, and the remem- 
brance set, I think, some limit 
to her iniquities. But it also 
developed her ingenuity in sin. 
I had hoped to justify Praises 
of Ladies by citing instances 
of their virtues. But, like 
Balaam, I am turned from my 
purpose. It is indubitable that 
the bad lend themselves more 
agreeably to history than the 
good. Without apology to the 
spirit of the late Maria, an 
instance that does more credit 
to her astuteness than her in- 
tegrity shall be recorded. 

It was her daily practice to 
acquaint herself with the con- 
tents of neighbouring larders, 
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as well as with the dispositions 
and moods of their associated 
cooks. In one of the larders, 
on one dark and rainy day, 
was harboured a leg of mutton. 
The cook she knew to be 
both wary and unfriendly, but, 
in compensation, the larder 
window was believed by the 
cook to be _ unassailable, 
being small and high, and was 
often left open. Maria, like 
all great strategists, knew her 
own weak points. Aware that 
the window had possibilities, 
even though not wide enough 
to admit her stout person, she 
procured a young, slim, active 
and innocent red setter. Him 
she conducted to the larder 
window and sent him in for the 
leg of mutton. The setter, 
with something of an effort, 
did her bidding, and as soon 
as he touched ground with the 
leg of mutton in his mouth she 
took it from him. The pro- 
ceeding had been viewed from 
afar by an unsympathetic gar- 
dener, and Maria was pursued 
and despoiled before she had 
time to do more than say grace 
and begin the repast. It is 
darkly surmised that the slices 
of broiled mutton that graced 
the evening dinner-table repre- 
sented the effort of the cook to 
conceal her discomfiture. 

I think it can hardly be 
denied that self-conceit is in 
small dogs an attractive quality, 
and it is in the young lady dog 
that it finds its highest expres- 
sion. It is pleasant to a 
humble human female to see 
the arrogance with which the 


gentleman dog is treated by 
the ladies of his race. There ig 
no condescending mention of 
equality here. Enthroned upon 
the subservient lap of her 
owner, Miss Cozy, or Miss 
Nancy, will scarce deign a 
glance at the suppliant swains. 
From the Bone to the Bed, all 
privileges are theirs, not be- 
stowed as an act of grace, but 
held by divine right. 

I may, however, admit that 
I have known rare moments of 
relaxation of the hauteur that 
so well becomes the sex. I 
have but few personal acquaint- 
ances among the Pekinese. 
Their Oriental exclusiveness 
chills while it impresses me, 
but their self-conceit has a 
cold splendour that is unsur- 
passable. Among the monarchs 
of the race Eastern Ethics still 
hold sway. There is no sub- 
mission to the ladies. I have 
seen one of these small poten- 
tates, standing like a statue, 
his head held high, his orange 
robes sweeping the ground, 
surrounded by what can only 
be described as an arabesque 
of whirling, white, female forms, 
his sole acknowledgment of 
their attentions being an occa- 
sional hoarse roar; a worthy 
representative of the Lion-Dogs 
of China. 

Perhaps the gift of express- 
ing affection vividly and con- 
vincingly is a superficial attri- 
bute, but I claim also for my 
ladies a deep fidelity and 4 
matchless memory for their 
friends. I have in mind @ 
small, fat, yet bewitching fox- 
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terrier, by name Dot. A sailor 
son of her household had re- 
turned after three years of 
absence. Dot received his ad- 
vances dubiously. He had been 
but a lad when she last saw 
him. This young man might 
be an impostor. Risks, she 
felt, must not be taken. But 
in the evening, while the new- 
comer, lolling in a low chair, 
his long legs stretched out in 
front of him, was taking no 
notice of the little, attentive, 
watching being on the hearth- 
tug, Dot decided to make up 
her mind about him. She 
stole across the room and nar- 
rowly investigated the sailor’s 
evening pumps. Then she 
hopped upon his extended 
shins and climbed slowly up- 
wards to his waist, his shirt- 
front, his throat, sniffing deeply 
as she progressed, and then, 
certain at last of her boy, she 
put a paw on either side of 
his neck and bestowed on his 
face the frugal lick that she 
kept for those she loved. 

The devotion that is offered 
by such as Dot and her sisters 
is not only more effusive, but 
is also, I think, more whole- 
souled than that which we 
receive from their brothers and 
husbands, specially husbands, 
since ‘the wife in every port,’ 
supposed to be the perquisite of 
Sailors, is no more than the 
constant aspiration of every 
self-respecting dog. The wan- 
dering troubadour who nightly 
serenades a lady’s bower (dare 
I say bow-wower? No, per- 
haps not) has cast his allegiance 
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to the winds. His intermittent 
returns to his master’s house 
are concerned merely with the 
necessity for food, or with the 
need to recover from battles 
with rivals. I recall a tragic 
happening in this connection, 
when a little fellow, no bigger 
than a Yorkshire terrier, went 
forth inveterately to one of 
those Courts of Love, and havy- 
ing been sought in vain at the 
centre of attraction, was found 
at last at home, hidden under 
a sofa, dying, one hind-leg 
nearly torn off in, no doubt, 
unavailing flight from a power- 
ful rival. 

I have wandered a little 
from the point of Fidelity, but 
only in order to offer one of the 
reasons that support my asser- 
tion. Affairs of the heart do 
not thrust themselves between 
the lady and her owner, nor, 
save in rare instances, do estab- 
lished feuds embitter the life 
of her caretaker or exerciser. 
Love and War, forces of an 
equal disturbing power, can, 
for the most part, be ignored. 

While, as a dog-owner of 
lifelong standing, I assert my 
preference for what old- 
fashioned writers call ‘ the sex,’ 
I should be sorry if I gave the 
impression of want of apprecia- 
tion of the other half of the 
race. If I have seemed one- 
sided, it is chiefly from a wish 
to redress the balance which 
has been, as I think, unduly 
weighted on the other side, 
from Bethgelert down to Owd 
Bob, without even considering 
the countless legends of noble 
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Newloundlands that are 
drowned in the ‘act of saving 
Master’s only child, or in- 
credible collies, who habitually 
die on Master’s grave ! 

From my strictly personal 
experience I cannot compete 
with these beautiful examples 
of canine devotion, but I can 
at least tell one tale that 
proves a subtle intelligence as 
well as a rare consideration for 
others. Its hero was a little 
Scottish gentleman of high 
degree and equally high intelli- 
gence, and these rambling re- 
flections may end with an 
achievement of his that testifies 
alike to his cleverness and his 
sense of propriety. He slept 
in his mistress’s room. One 





night she woke to hear a slight 
stirring on her dressing-table, 
which stood in front of an open 
casement. The dim light of 
dawning showed her Sandy 
delicately making his way, 
among the various vessels 
proper to a lady’s dressing- 
table, tothe window-seat. Then 
she heard the sound that can 
strike a chill to the heart of 
the occupant of the bedroom 
that is shared with a dog. It 
was but too evident that Sandy 
was being sick. 

But, such is the innate tact, 
good breeding and good feeling 
of a Scottish gentleman, Sandy 
was standing on the window- 
seat and his head was out of 
the window. 
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THE GOOD BROTHERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


“OQ Karte! nice customs 
cursie to great Kings.” On 
the other hand, sovereigns have 
to bow to nice customs and con- 
ventions from which the more 
ordinary man is immune. The 
relationship of kings is peculiar. 
They are all brothers — Good 
Brothers indeed, even when in 
arms one against his fellow. 
There are many sober citizens 
still alive to-day who can recall 
the thrill which swept over 
Europe when two Good 
Brothers met on the morrow 
of a great battle just over 
sixty years ago. 


On the evening of the 30th 
August 1870 King William I. 
of Prussia and the Emperor 
Napoleon III. were a mere 
twenty miles apart. At Buz- 
ancy, two days’ march south- 
ward of Sedan, the King of 
Prussia had installed himself 
in a comfortable headquarters, 
to receive from his chief of 
staff, the great von Moltke, 
the cheering news of another 
defeat inflicted upon the French 
that day at Beaumont. Every- 
thing was going according to 
plan. The French army was 
being rudely thrust off the 
route by which it had hoped 
to make for Metz and its be- 
leaguered garrison. It was being 
pushed back against the Bel- 
gian frontier; and, right and 
left, German corps were hurry- 





ing forward to bring about that 
encirclement with superior 
numbers which is the dream 
of every strategist. Silent and 
inscrutable though he ever was, 
Moltke had begun to unbend. 
He had been heard to talk 
about “having them in a 
mousetrap ”—the “ them ” be- 
ing the unfortunate army of 
Ch4lons, under Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, and the “ mousetrap ” 
the restricted area—in one place 
but three miles wide—between 
the River Meuse and the neutral 
state of Belgium. 

No wonder that King William 
was a contented man that 
night. It was but twenty- 
four days since the German 
armies had entered France, 
and, in that brief space of 
time, victory upon victory had 
attended the German arms. So 
overwhelming was the mere 
numerical superiority of the 
armies under his command over 
those of the enemy, that it 
had been possible to leave a 
portion of the German forces 
to invest Metz, inside of which 
was shut up Bazaine, with 
173,000 men, and to push on 
with the main body to Paris. 
That advance had indeed been 
interrupted by the news of 
MacMahon’s attempt to slip 
north-eastwards from Rheims 
in an attempt to work round 
and join hands with his brother . 
marshal. But so prepared were 
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the Germans for every eventu- 
ality, and so thorough were 
their staff arrangements, that 
Moltke had broken off a game 
of whist merely for a few 
moments to give the orders 
which caused a mass of over 
200,000 men to begin a great 
right wheel through difficult 
and rugged country. King 
William could recall—for he 
was now in his seventy-fourth 
year—the terrible days of Jena. 
He had been nine years old at 
the time of the flight of his 
parents to K®énigsberg before 
the dread ‘ Néppel,’! and ten 
years when they had fled to 
Memel. There were, indeed, 
recollections to counter those 
memories. As a lad of seven- 
teen he had taken part in the 
Allied invasion of France in 
1814. He had ridden in a 
cavalry charge and had received 
from the hands of his father, 
fifty-six years ago, the newly 
instituted order of the Iron 
Cross. 

As the hale and hearty old 
King sat down to his evening 
meal the world must have 
seemed a good place to him. 
Although he had known 
national catastrophe and ruin 
in his childhood, and although 
in middle age he had known 
exile when, as heir to his 
brother’s throne, the windy 
doctrinaires of 1848 had held 
him responsible for the blood 
shed in Berlin, yet now Fate 
had compensated and more 
than compensated for her harsh- 
ness in the past. Just four 


years ago the Prussian armies 
under his command had ousted 
Austria from Germany and 
had given to Prussia the pride 
of place which for centuries 
had been borne by the heir to 
the Holy Roman Empire. In 
the crowning mercy of Kénig- 
gratz, where he had been the 
Prussian commander-in-chief, 
the army which had made the 
frontal thrust had been com- 
manded by his nephew; that 
which intervened at the critical 
moment against the enemy’s 
right flank had been led by his 
son. In the present war it 
was his son who had achieved 
the brilliant opening victory 
at Wéorth, and his nephew’s 
army which, just a fortnight 
ago, had headed off Bazaine’s 
retreat in the brilliant if bloody 
battle of Mars-la-Tour. A 
dynasty of such soldier princes 
could not but endure, and the 
Prussia which could breed them 
must be destined to carry on 
the mighty work of the Great 
Frederick. It was good indeed 
to be a King of Prussia in 
1870. It was good to feel 
strong and active at over three- 
score and ten. It was good to 
be commander-in-chief of a 
great Prussian army, reinforced 
by those of Southern Germany ; 
to be the head of a mighty 
mnilitary organisation represent- 
ing the nation in arms, with 
soldier princes holding the 
highest places ; to control the 
terrible machine which was 
directed and tended, by an 
exclusive, yet a devoted and 
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highly competent aristocracy. 
That was to make kingship 
worth while; that was to 


combine the best of both 
worlds ; to preserve the power 
of a military caste while keeping 
an unshaken throne — broad- 
based upon his people’s will. 


Beyond the Meuse and some 
twenty miles from Buzancy lay 
the little town of Carignan, a 
few miles south-east of the 
small fortress of Sedan. In 
Carignan, unknown to King 
William and his staff, that 
evening of 30th August 1870, 
was the Good Brother of France 
mooning about the market- 
place in his general’s uniform, 
his white-gloved hands behind 
his back, smoking one cigarette 
after another, a pale, shrunken, 
pathetic-looking man. His 
position was now anomalous. 
He exercised no political power, 
for on quitting Paris to take 
the field he had left the Empress 
as Regent. But his tenure of 
supreme military command had 
been disastrous and short-lived. 
Within a fortnight of the firing 
of the first shots in the war he 
had been forced to bow to 
public opinion and to remove 
himself from all control of the 
military operations. With the 
boy Prince Imperial he had 
made his way from Metz to 
Chélons. There, on the evening 
of the 16th of August he had 
alrived, in a third-class railway 
caltiage, unheralded by drum 
or trumpet, and had silently 
and furtively slipped into the 
Imperial pavilion in the camp. 
And what a camp! Disorder 
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reigned supreme. Outside the 
tents and huts—there was no 
room for them inside—squat- 
ting or lying round the bivouac 
fires, without arms and with 
their uniforms in tatters, were 
the isolés of MacMahon, the 
fugitives from Wéorth; the 
remnants of regiments over- 
whelmed and dispersed by de- 
feat. There were soldiers of 
the line without ammunition 
pouches, Zouaves in drawers, 
Turcos without turbans, cuiras- 
siers without breastplates and 
dragoons without helmets. In- 
stead of be-gilt generals there 
were commanders moving un- 
easily about in dirty uniforms 
and seemingly afraid of show- 
ing themselves to their men. 
There were indeed some fine 
troops at Chalons, a marine 
division and Margueritte’s 
cavalry amongst them, but 
their soldierly influence was 
lessened by the isolés and al- 
most destroyed by the mobiles 
of the Seine. These hooligans 
in uniform, recruited in part 
from the canaille of the capital, 
were so completely out of hand 
that they had to be sent back 
to Paris. During their stay 
at the camp they were em- 
ployed on fatigues, sometimes 
in parties of a thousand or 
more. When one of these 
parties approached the Imperial 
quarters a ‘ cheer leader,’ so to 
speak, would call out in his 
shrillest tone, ‘“‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” The whole mob 
would then, a8 one man, count 
out “One, Two Three,” to 
crash out into an obscene and 
unprintable monosyllable. No 
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one in the Imperial pavilion 
ventured to take notice. The 
officers dared not interfere. 
This was the only acclamation 
by which the Emperor of the 
French had been greeted at his 
camp of Chalons. 

Governing no longer, forced 
to relinquish all military com- 
mand, the unfortunate sove- 
reign had yet no option but 
to remain with his demoral- 
ised troops. For a moment 
there had been the idea that 
he should return to Paris with 
the Army of ChAlons, but this 
had been peremptorily vetoed 
by the Government, with the 
passionate approval of the Em- 
press Regent. On no account 
was the Emperor to show him- 
self in the capital. So when 
MacMahon agreed to make the 
détour northwards with the 
object of endeavouring to 
jon hands with Bazaine, 
Napoleon III. had to follow. 
He exercised no command. He 
was not even consulted upon 
military measures. He moved 
on with his escort; with his 
household of seventy - three 
persons—chamberlains, valets, 
footmen, cooks and scullions ; 
with his twelve baggage wag- 
gons with their silver pots and 
pans—an unwanted hanger-on, 
a melancholy white elephant, 
a discredited totem in an un- 
disciplined and demoralised 
army. 

For the unfortunate Em- 
peror the march had been a 
real via dolorosa. He suffered 
tortures from stone which made 
it agony for him to ride, which 
his sense of duty compelled him 


to do at times. He wag 
afflicted also with anemia, 
hemorrhoids and gout. On 
the road he had contracted 
dysentery, which had con- 
stantly compelled him to halt 
at the farms scattered along 
the route. And so he had 
arrived at length at Carignan 
where, during this afternoon 
of the 30th August, he was 
mooning about the market- 
square smoking cigarette after 
cigarette, his white face con- 
tracted with suffering, and his 
dim, wavering, watery eyes 
gazing dreamily around. 


During the day there had 
been a brisk action, the 
French flank and rear-guards 
being hotly attacked by the 
pursuing Germans. Napoleon 
had watched some of the fight- 
ing, on horseback, and had 
been satisfied that the French 
troops, some of whom had been 
occupying a very strong posi- 
tion, were holding their own. 
But about eight o’clock an 
officer was announced bearing 
the news of} defeat. The 
unfortunate Emperor was 
thunderstruck. Several times 
he repeated, “But it is im- 
possible! Our position was 
magnificent.”” Then came il 
Ducrot, the commander of the 
1st Corps, with still’more serious 
news. The army would have 
to retire and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was urgent that Napo- 
leon should proceed by trail 
at once to Sedan. But to this 
Napoleon would not agree. His 
high sense of duty revolted 
against the thought that the 
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sovereign should set the 
example of flight, and with a 
pertinacity that of late had 
been rare with him he urged 
his claim to be allowed to 
accompany the rear - guard. 
Ducrot bluntly represented 
that the presence of his Majesty 
and his suite would add to the 
difficulties of a retreat, his 
words, however, scarce con- 
cealing the thought uppermost 
in his mind—that a discredited 
totem could but seriously affect 
the moral, already low, of the 
starving and exhausted troops. 
The Emperor, however, still 
protested, and Ducrot, his 
patience exhausted, abruptly 
excused himself and retired. 


Eventually the poor, suffering, 


unwanted monarch bowed to 
the inevitable. A train of 
sorts was got together, and the 
Emperor was borne in a rattling 
old railway carriage, whose 
lamps were long past lighting, 
to Sedan. Neither the Gover- 
nor of the place nor any 
representative of the muni- 
cipality was there to meet him. 
No vehicle could be found. 
Leaning on the arm of one of 
his officers the Emperor of the 
French passed unrecognised and 
on foot along the mile of road 
which led into the town, and 
made his way to the sous- 
préfecture, where about mid- 
night he arrived. 

There was to be but little 
rest that night for Napoleon III. 
The physical agony of his com- 
plaint, aggravated by the hours 
spent in the saddle during the 
day, caused the sufferer to 
moan in pain. Towards dawn 
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he fell into a sleep of exhaus- 
tion, but before day broke the 
streets were alive with move- 
ment and resounded with the 
rumble of wheels and the foot- 
steps of crowds of men. There 
was, however, in the sound of 
the footsteps no hint of mili- 
tary formation or precision. 
The beaten army, worn out 
with cold, hunger and fatigue, 
was streaming in disorder into 
the little town. 


When the morning mist had 
cleared away on the 31st August 
the first thing to do was to 
clear Sedan of the thousands 
of stragglers, who had begun 
looting the place, and to send 
them to their units which, 
during the night, had endeav- 
oured to regain their formation 
by moving outside the con- 
stricted area of the town it- 
self. MacMahon was now in a 
dilemma. Prudence pointed to 
the absolute necessity of con- 
tinuing the retreat without 
delay and of endeavouring, at 
all costs, to pass through the 
narrow gap which lay, west 
of Sedan, between the River 
Meuse and the Belgian frontier. 
On the other hand he was con- 
fronted with the necessity of 
reorganising his army, of giving 
his exhausted troops a day of 
rest and of ensuring a distribu- 
tion of food. A prey to anxiety, 
about half-past nine MacMahon 
climbed to the highest point of 
the citadel. The mist had now 
cleared away, and, looking 
south-west, the marshal could 
clearly see batteries of Prussian 
artillery in position, behind 
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which great clouds of dust 
indicated enemy columns on 
the march. There could be no 
doubt that the German left 
wing was hurrying to cut off 
the French line of retreat west- 
wards, and in the circumstances 
there was not a moment to 
lose in the attempt to reach 
Méziéres. But MacMahon could 
not for the moment bring him- 
self to issue the necessary 
orders. And then, as mis- 
fortune would have it, there 
arrived‘the inevitable telegram 
from Paris. It was an im- 
patient protest against any 
retrograde movement what- 
ever, and upon MacMahon’s 
irresolute spirit it acted like 
a spell. He would stand his 
ground, take up a defensive 
position and await develop- 
ments, ignoring the certainty 
that, in the day’s grace thus 
allowed, the two jaws of the 
German pincers would swing 
swiftly, remorselessly and ac- 
curately, the one towards the 
other. 

Napoleon III. kept to the 
sous-préfecture, the imperial 
baggage, with the silver pots 
and pans, being hidden as far 
as possible behind some lilac 
bushes in the back garden. 
About ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing he had a visitor. This 
was an officer who had been 
sent in by rail from Méziéres 
by General Vinoy, who was 
concentrating there a newly 
raised corps with orders to 
get into touch with MacMahon. 
Failing to find the commander- 
in-chief, the officer had made 
his way to the sous-préfecture 
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to acquaint the Emperor with 
some important news. The 
train from Méziéres to Sedan 
had been shelled en route, and 
large enemy columns had been 
observed moving, it was clear, 
to cut off a French retreat 
towards the west. For a 
moment Napoleon III. took 
upon himself the responsibility 
of command. He sent a tele- 
gram—a little fearful of his 
audacity, it would seem—to 
General Vinoy informing him 
of the German threat against 
Méziéres and urging him to 
keep his force concentrated. 
Then, opening a map, he glee- 
fully traced with a pencil the 
course of a new road from 
Sedan to Méziéres. The officer 
must return that way, and 
Napoleon—ever kind-hearted 
and considerate—would lend 
him a horse from the Imperial 
stable. Was it not clever of 
the Intelligence Department, 
hinted the Emperor, not to 
allow the new road to be 
shown on any map? Alas! 
not only did the Germans 
know of this road, but it was 
clearly marked on all their 
maps, @ copy of which every 
German officer at that moment 
was carrying in his sabretache 
or pocket. 

The day wore away in a 
valiant though not very effec- 
tual attempt to set things 
straight while German artillery 
played upon Bazeilles and Don- 
chery, south-east and south- 
west respectively of Sedan. 
There was less than two days’ 
supply of food for the army 
in the fortress, and a supply 
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train coming from Méziéres 
with 800,000 rations, having 
received a Prussian shell, was 
sent back whence it came by a 
scared station-master. There 
was still great confusion in 
the French army. There were 
considerable desertions, even 
of officers; bands of fugitives 
racing along the road _ to 
Méziéres. Ducrot’s corps, mov- 
ing to its assigned position, 
came across a mob of infantry- 
men, cavalrymen and gunners 
almost all without arms, worn 
out and dirty, on foot or on 
mules or wounded horses, all 
endeavouring to escape. In 
the town itself the scene was 
indescribable. The streets were 
blocked with waggons, some 
overladen, some completely 
empty. Crowds of stragglers 
besieged the houses, begging 
for bread. It was hopeless to 
try to cope with the disorder ; 
no attempt was made to send 
such soldiers a8 were exhausted, 
or such waggons as were not 
required, on to Mézidres. 
Everywhere a sense of catas- 
trophe was in the air. 

It was not a. place for an 
unwanted Emperor to show 
himself. Napoleon III. kept 
indoors, but about four o’clock 
he had another visitor. This 
was General de Wimpffen, who 
had arrived the day before 
from Algeria with orders from 
the War Minister to supersede 
the commander of the 5th 
Corps—neither MacMahon nor 
the Emperor having been con- 
sulted or informed about the 
matter. When Wimpffen en- 
tered, the Emperor seized his 


visitor’s hands, and, with tears 
in his eyes, like a puzzled child 
demanded— 

“Tell me, general, why are 
we always beaten ? ”’ 

This was rather a difficult 
question for a new arrival who 
had not yet even found all the 
units of his command, but the 
Emperor immediately con- 
tinued, ‘‘ And what caused that 
disastrous business yesterday 
at Beaumont ? ” 

De Wimpffen, however, had 
taken no part in the battle 
and could reply merely with 
vague generalities, after which 
the conversation drifted into 
mere commonplaces and Wim- 
pffen took his departure. He 
had not told the Emperor 
that in his pocket was a letter 
from the Minister of War au- 
thorising him to take over 
supreme command in case of 
the death or incapacitation by 
wounds of Marshal MacMahon. 
It was an awkward matter to 
bring home to Napoleon to 
what an extent he was ignored 
in Paris. Besides, Wimpffen 
thought it better for other 
reasons to keep the letter secret. 
There was no use committing 
himself to the command of an 
army which had all the appear- 
ance of being on the edge of 
disaster. He would wait and 
see. 

Meanwhile the Good Brother 
of Prussia had moved with his 
headquarters to Vendresse, a 
mere dozen miles from the 
sous-préfecture in Sedan. The 
jaws of the German pincers 
had reached their maximum 
extension and now were closing 
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inwards. That evening a Ger- 
man general at G.H.Q. had 
remarked, “It won’t be a 
battle to-morrow. It will be 
a massacre.” The old King 
overheard him, smiled and said 
nothing. On the French side 
most of the generals were 
under no illusion. Ducrot, with 
characteristic robustness and 
vigour, summed up the situa- 
tion in a metaphor so homely, 
so racy, so unprintable and so 
French as to require its sup- 
pression here. Olet. 


The night was dark and very 
cold. A thick mist rising from 
the Meuse hid the stars. The 
death-like silence was broken 
by a church clock in Sedan, 
which, one by one, struck the 
fatal hours. When dawn broke 
on the ist of September it 
was to usher in a fine fresh 
morning; but the mist still 
lingered in the valleys and 
wooded slopes, and, mingling 
with the smoke of countless 
bivouac fires, it formed in 
many places enormous and ap- 
parently impenetrable banks 
of cloud. Three miles south 
of Sedan, upon a steeply rising 
hill, the silence of the morning 
is broken by the clatter and 
jingle of a mounted cavalcade, 
and the sun’s rays sparkle 
on steel and gold. It is the 
King of Prussia, preceded by 
his escort and accompanied 
by a brilliant entourage, come 
to view the battle which was 
to take place below. 

It is half-past seven o’clock. 
The mists are now breaking, 
and the day, sunny and 
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diamond clear, reveals a wide 
panorama of the countryside. 
In front of; the stubble field 


‘where the King of Prussia 


stands is a lower ridge upon 
which Bavarian artillery is al- 
ready in action. Below this 
second ridge is the town of 
Sedan with its geometrical lines 
of obsolete fortification, bathed 
on the south and west by the 
flooded meadows and the river, 
standing out against the dark 
background of the wooded Ar- 
dennes. To the observers on 
the hill-top Sedan is set as if 
upon a tray, and it is possible 
to look even into the streets. 
Behind the town there rises a 
plateau, seamed with rugged 
escarpments, upon which count- 
less moving black specks can be 
observed, indicating the main 
position of the French army. 
Directly to the right of the 
King’s position and south-east 
of Sedan is the village of 
Bazeilles, where houses are al- 
ready blazing and for which 
the Bavarians are now obsti- 
nately engaged. A little to 
the left, west of Sedan, can 
be seen the long narrow loop 
of the Meuse, glittering like 
silver in the sunlight and inter- 
cepting all communication with 
Méziéres save by the narrow 
gap between the farther bank 
and the impassable woods which 
stretch to the Belgian frontier. 

There was a brilliant assem- 
blage on the hill - top—the 
King, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon; 
a crowd of princes, generals, 
aides-de-camp and _ military 
attachés of foreign Powers. 
The King stood ; others sat on 
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a grassy ridge at the edge of 
the stubble. A large telescope 
was set up on a stand, through 
which Moltke would peer earn- 
estly at intervals, referring 
every now and then to a map 
which he held in his hand. 
At times he would move a 
short distance away and stand 
gazing abstractedly at the scene 
below, his right hand held to 
his cheek and his left hand 
supporting his right elbow— 
an attitude ever characteristic 
of the man. 


Down below in the sous- 
préfecture the sound of the 
heavy firing at Bazeilles had 
been clearly heard. At a very 
early hour MacMahon had gal- 
loped off to the scene of action, 
first hurriedly looking into the 
Emperor’s room to inform him 


of his movements. Napoleon 
did not require awaking. A 
night of physical anguish had 
caused his moans to be audible 
to the underlings in the sous- 
préfecture, and he now got up 
wondering perhaps what he 


ought to do. It was clear, 
however, that the bearer of 
his name could not remain 
indoors in the municipal 
office of the town while the 
fate not only of his throne, but 
of France, was being decided 
by his soldiers outside. He 
gave orders for a horse to be 
saddled and for his personal 
staff to be warned to be in 
readiness to accompany him. 
Shorn of all authority and 
command he could appear only 
a8 one of the fainéant Mero- 
vingian kings of old who were 
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occasionally paraded in an ox 
waggon as a kind of national 
totem. But on this fatal day 
@ symbol with pallid bloodless 
cheeks, a face lined with fur- 
rows of pain, and the whole 
appearance of a broken suffer- 
ing man, was not likely to 
heighten the moral of the 
French soldiers. The Em- 
peror’s valet took him in hand, 
essaying a counterfeit robust- 
ness and health by the applica- 
tion of rouge to the blanched 
cheeks of his master. While 
Napoleon was being thus got 
ready an orderly officer ar- 
rived with ominous news. Mar- 
shal MacMahon had been seri- 
ously wounded and was unable 
to exercise further command. 
At this grave tidings the Em- 
peror paled, even under the 
rouge, and two great tears 
trickled down his cheeks. But 
a moment later he was in the 
saddle, galloping with his per- 
sonal staff and escort—think 
of the agony of it to a man 
suffering from stone—on the 
road towards Bazeilles. On 
the way, there was met a cart 
conveying the wounded com- 
mander-in-chief. The Emperor 
stopped to exchange a few 
words with the marshal and 
then proceeded on his way, 
halting at the village of Balan, 
about a mile short of Bazeilles, 
to inquire as to the situation 
in front. Here the cortége 
came under shell-fire, and 
Napoleon directed his escort 
and most of his personal staff 
to take cover behind a high 
wall, while he himself, with 
four attendants in all, moved 
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to an elevation near-by whence 
@ wide view could be obtained. 
There the Emperor remained 
for several hours, indifferent to 
the shells which not seldom 
exploded close at hand. As 
the King of Prussia from his 
hill-top near Frénois swept the 
panorama below him with his 
glasses, he must often have 
had his Good Brother of France 
within their field of view. 
Actually, however, no one on 
the German side had any idea 
that the French Emperor was 
with the army round Sedan. 
On the German hill-top there 
was merely an attitude of 
quiet expectation. The neces- 
sary orders had been issued to 
the Crown Prince of Prussia 
with the left wing, and to the 
Crown Prince of Saxony on 
the right, and the two princes 
could be trusted either to 
carry out the movement as- 
signed or to meet, in the spirit 
of such orders, any circum- 
stance that had not been fore- 
seen. With the French below 
there was for two hours no 
leadership at all. When Mac- 
Mahon had been wounded he 
directed that command should 
pass to General Ducrot of the 
1st Corps, although that officer 
was not actually the senior 
general in the field. The officer 
sent to Ducrot with the mar- 
shal’s command was, however, 
seriously wounded, and it was 
not until about a quarter to 
eight that the new commander- 
in-chief was made aware of 
the responsibility thrust upon 
him. Ducrot then found him- 
self in a difficult position. He 
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had not been taken into the 
confidence of MacMahon, and 
was indeed completely in the 
dark as to whether the marshal 
had intended ultimately to re- 
tire upon Méziéres or to en- 
deavour to continue the march 
towards Metz. So baffled did 
Ducrot feel that when he wag 
informed of his advancement 
he could at first do nothing but 
raise his arms to heaven and 
cry aloud, “Great God, what 
did he mean to do?” There 
was, however, one bright spot 
in the confusion. Ducrot did 
know his own mind. From 
the moment when the army 
had been forced back upon 
Sedan he had realised, and had 
stated it with soldierly brusque- 
ness, that the only hope lay 
in a retreat upon Mézidres 
without a moment’s delay, with 


a view to escape into North- 


West France. Now _ that 
authority was thrust upon him 
Ducrot showed that he had the 
courage of his opinions. He 
began issuing directions for the 
concentration of the whole 
army on the plateau prepara- 
tory to a general retirement. 
His staff indeed remonstrated 
with him, pointing out that 
the day was still young and 
that so far—which was true 
enough—things were not going 
badly. Why not wait? “ Wait 
for what?” cried Ducrot. 
“Till we are completely sut- 
rounded? There is not 4 
moment to lose. Carry out my 
orders and never mind think- 
ing.” As a last resource his 
chief of staff suggested that at 
least the Emperor should be 
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informed. Ducrot was a man 
of blunt speech. “ Que l’em- 
pereur aille se faire f.. . ou 
il voudra,”’ he shouted, adding 
—not quite justly—‘ It’s the 
Emperor who has got us all 
into this mess.” 

And so the orders were cir- 
culated right and left for a 
concentration about Illy at the 
northern end of the plateau. 
They were not accepted with- 
out opposition, especially by 
Lebrun of the 12th Corps, 
whose marines were doing 
splendidly at Bazeilles, and he 
ventured to expostulate with 
Ducrot. “I would like to 
remark,” he told him, “ that 
we have the advantage: the 
Bavarians are giving way, and 
it seems a pity not to profit 
by that.” Ducrot, however, 
was insistent. ‘‘ My dear fel- 
low,” he replied, “the enemy 
is merely amusing himself with 
you. The real danger is behind 
us. There is not a moment 
to lose. Carry out my orders.” 
Even the impassive Emperor, 
who from his post of observa- 
tion near Balan had seen the re- 
tirement begin, ventured to send 
an aide-de-camp to Ducrot 
to say that his Majesty could 
not understand the movement 
which was taking place and 
begging for some éclaircisse- 
ments thereon. Ducrot sent 
back a verbal message of the 
Same tenor as his remarks just 
quoted, adding that nothing 
would prevent him carrying out 
his intentions. The Emperor 
shrugged his shoulders and said 
nothing. 


It was now nearly nine 
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o’clock. MacMahon had been 
wounded some three hours 
earlier—that is to say, about 
6 AM.—and Wimpffen had 
heard the news about half- 
past seven. He had the letter 
in his pocket authorising him 
to take over the command in 
the event of the incapacitation 
of the commander-in-chief, and, 
apart from that, his seniority 
alone gave him the right to 
step into the marshal’s shoes. 
But for over an hour he did 
nothing. Consequently one can 
understand Ducrot’s feelings 
when about 9 A.M. he received 
a note from Wimpffen an- 
nouncing his right to displace 
Ducrot and of his decision to 
do so, and cancelling the orders 
which Ducrot had given. The 
latter galloped off to find 
Wimpffen, and a heated dis- 
cussion took place between 
the two generals, but Wimpffen 
would not hear of a retirement. 
Bazeilles must be retaken as 
a preliminary to a further 
advance in that direction. 
Ducrot put spurs to his horse 
and galloped off to his own 
corps, greeting his staff with 
the cry “ Nous sommes perdus.” 

Such was the deplorable con- 
dition of affairs on the French 
side as early as 9.30 on this 
fatal morning of the 1st Sep- 
tember 1870. MacMahon had 
had a vague idea of fighting a 
defensive battle, but had been 
wounded before his real inten- 
tion could be revealed ; Ducrot 
all along had loudly advocated 
retreat without a moment’s de- 
lay, and had actually set a re- 
tirement in motion ; Wimpffen 
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(having hesitated for over 
an hour before claiming the 
command) came to the conclu- 
sion that it was an opportune 
moment to play the deus ex 
machinéd réle and to exploit 
the heroic resistance which had 
been made at Bazeilles—in com- 
plete ignorance as to what was 
happening to the west. The 
unfortunate Emperor had heard 
with considerable anxiety of 
the supersession of Ducrot by 
Wimpffen, and he endeavoured 
to reach the plateau so as to 
gain a wider view of what was 
going on. While en route an 
officer of chasseurs & pied ran 
up to him and exclaimed 
earnestly, “Sire, I come from 
this part of the country and I 
know it perfectly. If we allow 
ourselves to be turned at Illy 
we are lost.” With these 
ominous words ringing in his 
ears Napoleon came across 
Wimpffen and ventured to ex- 
press his anxiety. The general 
cut him short: ‘‘ Your Majesty 
need feel no alarm. In two 
hours I shall have hurled the 
enemy into the Meuse.” The 
Emperor said nothing; but 
from his entourage was heard 
a muttered voice: ‘‘ Please 
God we won’t be hurled there 
ourselves.” 

It was now about eleven 
o'clock. From the _ hill-top 


where stood the King of Prussia 
it could be observed that the 
advance right and left was 
constricting the French within 
an ever-narrowing ring. It 
was pretty to watch puff after 
puff of smoke extend ever 
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northward showing where bat- 
tery after battery of German 
artillery was coming into action 
and completing the great girdle 
of fire. Everything was work- 
ing according to plan—like 
clockwork. Down below, 
Napoleon III. had nothing else 
to do but to return to the 
sous-préfecture. He had spent 
four hours upon the field. The 
perspiration caused by the 
anguish of his long ride had 
made the paint trickle from 
his cheeks and softened the 
wax of his moustaches, which 
were now drooping low, while 
his cadaverous countenance ex- 
pressed the painful stupor of 
physical agony. He had done 
nothing. It would have been 
tiseless for him to try. No 
general officer would have 
obeyed his orders, or would 
have listened to his sugges- 
tions, or would have hearkened 
to his advice. But he had for 
hours exposed himself to fire, 
determined that his soldier 
should see that their Emperor 
could face death even if he 
could not be entrusted with 
command. Fate had cynically 
protected him, but four of his 
staff officers had been wounded 
by his side. 

Wimpffen’s plan had proved 
a total and unredeemed failure. 
It is always difficult to get 
troops to recapture a position 
from which they have been 
ordered to withdraw, and such 
proved to be the case with 
Bazeilles. Worse still, the Ger- 
man left wing was now getting 
seriously to work, and at about 
half-past eleven the French 
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7th Corps, which was facing 
west, on the western edge of 
the plateau, was thrown into 
violent disorder. Ducrot, gal- 
loping to the left of his own 
corps near Illy, was caught in 
a torrent of the 7th—a torrent 
of men and horses, infantry, 
cavalry and artillery flying 
headlong in panic. The firing 
had all the morning been grow- 
ing steadily in volume, and by 
noon the noise of over a thou- 
sand guns, through which could 
be clearly heard the bark of 
the French mitrailleuses, was 
almost deafening at times. By 
one o'clock the German artil- 
lery was sweeping the greater 
portion of the plateau, although 
to the left there was still one 
gap unenclosed. 

Slowly the day wore on. 
Slowly but surely the tall 
narrow triangle of the French 
position was being flattened 
out and the French troops 
forced down and in towards 
Sedan. But between two and 
three o’clock King William 
drew the attention of his staff 
to a movement of the French 
indicating an attempt to break 
out westward. There were 
indeed columns of infantry ad- 
vancing, but they soon broke 
and retired, finding doubtless 
that the gap in the German 
line was under close and 
accurate fire. Then from the 
hill-top was seen a thrilling 
spectacle. A long line of Prus- 
sian infantry was climbing the 
western slopes of the plateau. 
Unseen by the Prussian soldiers, 
but in clear view within the 
field-glasses of the King of 
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Prussia and his staff, was a 
mass of French cavalry drawn 
up in a hollow of the ground. 
Over the ridge surged the 
cavalry, and for half an hour 
the watchers on the hill-top 
saw @ series of charges carried 
out with superb élan and dash, 
but checked by the superb 
resolution and fire control of 
the Prussian infantry. King 
William could not restrain his 
admiration at the devotion of 
the French cavalrymen. ‘“ The 
gallant fellows! ‘The gallant 
fellows!” he called out in his 
excitement. 

What had happened was 
that Ducrot, riding over the 
field and still clinging to the 
idea of breaking out west- 
wards, had begged General Mar- 
gueritte to open a way with 
his cavalry division. Marguer- 
itte had ridden forward to 
reconnoitre the ground, and, 
having given his instructions, 
had turned back for a final 
survey when a bullet struck 
him in the mouth. Supported 
in the saddle and unable to 
speak, he stretched out his 
right arm towards the enemy, 
Instantly from the ranks of 
his Chasseurs d’Afrique came @ 
roar of ‘“‘ Vengeons-le! En 
avant!” and, led by General 
de Galliffet, they rushed gal- 
lantly on, down the steep 
slope cut up by small ravines 
and quarries, under a cross- 
fire from both infantry and 
guns. For over half an hour 
the whirlwind was unchained, 
but to no effect. But when the 
exhausted survivors had rallied, 
Ducrot pleaded with Galliffet 

28 
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for yet one more effort—‘‘ even 
if all is lost, yet for the honour 
of our arms.” 

Straightway came the cheery 
reply, “ As often as you like, 
general, and to the last man 
if you wish.” This time the 
remnant of the splendid division 
tried to make its way up the 
slopes south-west of the cal- 
vaire of Illy, but although 
Galliffet and a few of his men 
burst through to the Prussian 
reserves the gallant charge was 
a failure—broken by the piti- 
less storm of lead from the 
Prussian needle-guns. 

In 1870 the age of chivalry 
was not yet dead. As the 
wearied troopers slowly made 
their way back on their ex- 
hausted horses it was necessary 
to pass across the front, and 
within short range, of the 81st 
Prussian Infantry. The Prus- 
sian officers gave the command 
to cease fire ; and then, stand- 
ing rigidly to attention with 
swords lowered in salute, they 
eried out “ Vive ’ Empereur !” 
It was the homage of victor 
to vanquished—a noble tribute 
by professional soldiers to fine 
workmanship by brothers of 
the craft. 


But, on the hill-top, Moltke 
had other things with which to 
concern himself. His telescope 
was directed not on these fruit- 
less cavalry charges but upon 
the far end of the right jaw 
of the pincers where the Prus- 
sian Guards were due to inter- 
vene. Their march, on the 
outer flank, was bound to be 
long and exhausting, but at 
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last he was seen to straighten 
himself and leave the instrn- 
ment. He strode over to the 
King and said: ‘“ The Guard 
Corps is getting to work. I 
congratulate your Majesty on 
one of the greatest victories of 
the century.” 

It was evident, indeed, that 
the battle was in its last 
throes, and King William could 
see that the German artillery 
commanded the whole re- 
stricted area in which the 
French army was now penned. 
A concentration of fire upon 
Sedan itself appeared the best 
means of convincing the enemy 
of the hopelessness of further 
resistance, and accordingly a 
group of batteries near at 
hand was ordered to open fire 
upon the fortress itself. 


Down below, Sedan was in 
torment. The place was 4 
charnel- house of dead and 
wounded. In the streets, in 
the open spaces and at the 
gates were gathered in con- 
fusion waggons, carriages, guns 
and all the débris and impedi- 
menta of a routed army. Mobs 
of soldiers without rifles or 
packs kept rushing in, to throw 
themselves into houses and 
churches. At the gates the 
scene was terrible. Many were 
trodden to death. Horsemen 
and waggons passed at the 
gallop clearing a way through 
the crowded mass. The few 
soldiers who had any energy 
left seemed to have no use for 
it but to cry out, “‘ We have 
been betrayed : sold by traitors 
and cowards,” 
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All this time Napoleon re- 
mained in the sous-préfecture. 
He had made one attempt to 
show himself in the streets, 
but a shell had burst in front 
of him, unhorsing one of his 
equerries, and it seemed futile 
to remain abroad merely for 
the purpose of displaying his 
presence. At about three 
o'clock a staff officer from 
General Wimpffen made his 
way with great difficulty to the 
Emperor’s quarters with a pro- 
posal from the new commander- 
in-chief to the effect that the 
Emperor should accompany 
such troops as could be got 
together, in an attempt to cut 
® passage south - eastwards 
through the enemy’s lines. 
Hopeless though the attempt 
would have been, Napoleon for 
@ moment toyed with the idea, 
but reflection showed him the 
utter impracticability of the 
project, and he therefore re- 
fused General de Wimpffen’s 
offer. 


As the French troops, driven 
in upon the town, swarming 
on the ramparts and crowding 
into the very streets, became 
the natural object for the 
German artillery, the shells 
came screaming over the houses 
and some began to explode 
in the thoroughfares. Napo- 
leon had fast begun to realise 
that the struggle had become 
a hopeless one and that any 
further resistance would be a 
crime. In his mental anguish, 
aggravated by his physical suf- 
ferings, he was no longer the 
impressive, somewhat dreamy 
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personage that his generals 
knew, or that he had shown 
himself that morning on horse- 
back in the field. His nervous 
system collapsed. He had no 
fear for himself, but he could 
not endure the thought that 
men were being slaughtered in 
an effort that he saw was now 
beyond hope. He would halt 
at his window in the sous- 
préfecture and, trembling, would 
mutter, “Oh! those guns, 
those guns; one has heard 
them ever since the morning.” 
“ Those guns, those guns, make 
them stop firing at once.” At 
last his agony keyed him to 
resolution. He spoke of a 
white flag ; mentioned the cita- 
del; and impatiently gave the 
order to “stop those guns.” 
But a white flag is necessarily 
an improvisation. Where 
could one be found or how 
contrived ? There was hurried 
conversation between an aide- 
de-camp and some underlings 
in the building. ‘‘ Linen.” “A 
napkin?” “No, too small.” 
“A sheet... .” “‘ Would a 
table- cloth do?” “* Yes, 
yes. .. .” There was swift 
rummaging in a linen cup- 
board, and soon two officers 
were hurrying to the citadel, 
one of them carrying a white 
table-cloth folded beneath his 
arm. 


On the outskirts of the town, 
amid the appalling confusion 
which prevailed, Ducrot, Douay 
and other generals found them- 
selves in a mob of soldiers who 
had taken refuge in one of the 
ditches of the citadel. ‘“ We 
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must not allow ourselves to be 
captured here,” cried Ducrot, 
pale with emotion. “ Look! 
look!” called out an officer at 
that moment, “the white flag 
has been hoisted.”” Ducrot and 
his fellow generals could not, 
however, believe their eyes. 
“Tt is merely the flag of an 
ambulance,” replied Ducrot, 
“from which the red cross has 
been washed off by the rain.” 
But he determined at once to 
make his way to the Emperor, 
and, passing through a postern 
gate crowded with wounded, 
literally fought his way through 
the streets, choked as they were 
with the débris of defeat. Duc- 
rot was shocked at the change 
in his sovereign’s appearance. 
Napoleon III. mournfully ex- 
pressed his regret over the 
succession of Wimpffen to the 
command and bemoaned the 


decision not to have retreated 
by Méziéres while yet there had 
been time. A moment of pain- 
ful silence followed, broken by 


a roar outside. Some shells 
at that moment burst on the 
neighbouring house-tops, dis- 
lodging masses of masonry 
which fell with a crash in the 
street below. ... 

**T cannot understand,” said 
Napoleon, “ why the firing still 
goes on. I have had a white 
flag hoisted. I hope to obtain 
an interview with the King of 
Prussia. Perhaps I may secure 
honourable conditions for the 
army.” 

The roar of the German guns 
became louder. A shell, and 
then another, burst in the 
garden of the sous-préfecture. 
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“The firing must stop. It 
must stop,” cried the Emperor, 
“Write this.” 

A hurried order was dictated 
directing an immediate cegsa- 
tion of fire by such of the 
French artillery as was still in 
action. But who was to sign 
the order? Napoleon was not 
even a figurehead. Ducrot 
pointed out that he himself was 
merely a corps commander; 
the commander-in-chief was 
Wimpfien. “‘ But I don’t know 
where General de Wimpffen 
is,” pleaded the Emperor, 
“and someone must sign it.” 
Finally it was agreed that 
Ducrot should endeavour to 
find Wimpffen’s chief of staff. 
He left the building, and, 
meeting a staff officer, he en- 
trusted the unsigned letter to 
him, and it was shortly after- 
wards delivered to the chief 
of staff who was in the citadel. 
“I have just had the white 
flag pulled down,” said the 
latter, ‘‘ and I refuse to put my 
signature to such an order.” 

Meanwhile in the sous-pré- 
fecture another missive was 
being drawn up for Wimpffen’s 
signature, for, shortly after 
Ducrot’s departure, there ar- 
rived Lebrun, the commander 
of the 12th Corps. At once 
the Emperor put to him the 
hurried query why the firing 
had not stopped, and went on, 
“Too much blood has been 
spilt already. I will not have 
any more shed.”  Lebrul 
pointed out the etiquette of 
white flags. If an armistice— 
as distinct from a surrender— 
was required, then a parle 
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mentaire must be sent from 
the commander-in-chief, under 
a white flag, to the German 
headquarters. Napoleon saw 
the force of the argument, and 
at once began to dictate—for 
Wimpfien’s signature —a re- 
quest for an armistice begin- 
ning, “I, the undersigned, 
commander-in-chief of the 
French army,” and so forth. 
Lebrun galloped off with the 
note, but then someone remem- 
bered that Wimpffen would 
not be likely to have a white 
flag handy. A passing cavalry- 
man was held up, a lance was 
found, a piece of white linen 
was tied to it and the sous- 
offcier was told to hurry with 
the emblem after General 
Lebrun. Wimpffen was found 
hurriedly organising a desperate 
and impossible counter-attack 
towards Bazeilles. ‘“‘ No sur- 
render!” he cried. ‘“‘ We must 
fight on. Away with that 
white flag.” And the lance, 
torn from the cavalryman’s 
grasp, was hurled to the ground. 

Such was the confusion of 
the last throes of Sedan. It 
was cut short in an unexpected 
manner. Intense was the ex- 
citement in the sous-préfecture 
when it was announced that 
two Prussian officers, preceded 
by a white flag, were riding 
up the street, charged, it was 
said, with the mission of sum- 
moning the place to surrender. 


In his seclusion the Emperor 
of the French had been denied 
the thrill which his Good 
Brother of Prussia had ex- 
perienced in watching the 
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valiant efforts of the French 
cavalry. Napoleon saw but 
the tragic side. General Mar- 
gueritte, fatally wounded, had 
at his own request been brought 
near his sovereign, and when 
the dying cavalryman—“ the 
flower of the cavalry arm,” as 
men spoke of him—had been 
laid upon a pallet in the sous- 
préfecture, Napoleon, overcome 
with emotion, had bent over 
him. Unable to speak, Mar- 
gueritte had made known by 
signs that he wished to write. 
A pencil was placed between 
his fingers, and, on the paper 
supported for him, he traced 
these trembling words, “ Sire, 
for myself it is nothing, but 
France, France .. .” 


Out on the hill-top the heavy 
smoke had hidden the white 
flag upon the citadel, but as 
the French fire slackened the 
emblem was clearly seen, and 
two staff officers were im- 
mediately sent down to demand 
the surrender of the fortress 
and of the army in and round 
the place. In the lull which 
now reigned the King of Prussia 
bade the company join him at 
luncheon. At the picnic meal 
the question whether the French 
Emperor would be found within 
the net was eagerly discussed, 
but the general opinion was 
that such an event was unlikely. 
Bismarck expressed himself as 
frankly incredulous, exclaim- 
ing, ““No! no! The old fox 
is much too cunning to be taken 
in such a trap. By this time 
he has slipped off to Paris.” 
But, Emperor or no Emperor, 
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it was clear that the day 
would bring to the German 
arms a8 great a victory a8 was 
within the memory of any there 
present. 

It is fascinating to imagine 
the impression which would 
have been produced had the 
spirit of prophecy descended 
upon one of the guests—Gen- 
eral Sheridan, who was present 
as an Official attaché from the 
United States. Conceive the 
effect had he risen and thus 
spoken: “Your Majesty, in 
congratulating you upon one 
of the greatest victories of the 
century, I should like to add 
a few words. Of those now 


fighting down below, there are 
many who will live to see the 
day when a German army will 
be hurrying past this hill in 
full retreat, pursued by my 


justly exasperated and vic- 
torious fellow - countrymen.” 
Yet that was what did happen 
less than half a century later 
—in November 1918, to be 
exact. However, the royal 
physician was not called upon 
to improvise a strait-waistcoat. 
Sheridan did not play the 
part of the skeleton at the 
feast. Nor is there in his 
diary any hint of a memento 
mori. All he really tells us of 
the luncheon is that it con- 
sisted of ‘“‘ good bread, chops 
and peas, with a bountiful 
supply of red and sherry wines.” 

The Crown Prince of Prussia 
had ridden over from his head- 
quarters, and the King and 
his son, Bismarck, Moltke and 
Roon gathered together in a 
group discussing the imminent 


surrender. The conference was 
suddenly interrupted by the 
return of one of the staff officers 
sent down into the fortress, 
who now rode furiously up the 
hill shouting out that the 
French Emperor was within 
Sedan and would send out 
immediately a flag of truce 
requesting an armistice. Lab- 
ouring under a deep emotion 
the King remarked, “ This is 
indeed a great success.”” Then 
turning to his son he said, 
* And I thank thee that thou 
hast contributed to it.” With 
that he gave his hand to the 
Crown Prince, who kissed it, 
and to Moltke, who kissed it also. 
But now the bearer of the 
letter was in sight. In all 
haste the cavalry escorts of 
the King and Crown Prince 
formed up with drawn swords 
behind the King of Prussia. 
Behind him stood Moltke, Bis- 
marck and Koon; in front, 
forming a semi-circle, was 4 
bevy of princes and grand 
dukes. Then appeared General 
Reille with the second of the 
Prussian officers who had been 
sent into the fortress, and the 
Prussian trumpet. Directly he 
came in sight of the King 
the French general dismounted, 
took off his head-dress and 
advanced, holding high a letter 
in his right hand. Opening 
the cover, the King took out 
a single sheet of the Imperial 
notepaper, on which were half 
a dozen lines of writing. Amid 
profound silence, his Majesty 
read out the contents, which, 
translated, ran as follows— 
“Sire, My Brother, Unable 
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to die in the midst of my 
troops there remains for me 
nothing but to place my sword 
within the hands of Your 
Majesty. I am Your Majesty’s 
Good Brother, Napoleon.” 
The letter took its hearers 
by surprise. There was no 
mention of the French army, 
and it seemed as if the Emperor 
was writing rather as the King’s 
‘good brother ’ than as a com- 
mander-in-chief. That hard- 
boiled old warrior, Moltke, 
quickly made it clear, however, 
that Napoleon’s sword was not 
what he had striven for, and 
it was decided to send a letter 
in which King William, while 
regretting the circumstances, 
accepted his opponent’s sword, 
but requested the French Em- 
peror to nominate an officer 
“pour traiter des conditions de 
la capitulation de Varmée.” Gen- 
eral von Moltke would act for 
the German commander-in- 
chief in this matter. Then 
came anti-climax. No writing 
materials and no table were 
available. Clearly the reply to 
an Emperor could not take the 
form of a pencilled message 
on a leaf torn from a field 
note-book. A couple of chairs 
were hurriedly fetched from a 
peasant’s cottage to form a 
stand, and an officer’s sabre- 
tache laid across them made a 
table top. The Crown Prince 
produced writing-paper and an 
eagle signet from his holster. 
The Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar had a travelling ink- 
bottle and a pen. With such 
assistance King William wrote 
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his reply, assuring the recipient, 
at the close, that he was his 
“Good Brother, William.” 


It was shortly before seven 
o’clock when General Reille 
rode back to Sedan with the 
message for his master. King 
William, mounting his horse, 
made his way back to Ven- 
dresse. The fortress of Sedan 
was still blazing in three places, 
and a pillar of smoke rising 
from Bazeilles showed that the 
fire there was still raging. Save 
for these signs the tragedy was 
over, and the curtain of night 
fell upon the scene. 

The Tale of the Good 
Brothers really ends here, for 
what followed was but the 
technique of surrender—a mere 
dotting the i’s and crossing the 
t’s of one of the greatest dis- 
asters ever suffered by French 
arms. That night in the little 
village of Donchery, within the 
German lines, the unfortunate 
Wimpffen presented himself to 
hear the victor’s terms. He 
pleaded, expostulated—threat- 
ened even—but in vain, and at 
about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, la mort dans Vdme, he 
made his way back to the sous- 
préfecture in Sedan. 

There was just one hope left. 
The Emperor would visit his 
Good Brother in person and 
endeavour to obtain some miti- 
gation of the terms imposed 
upon the vanquished French 
army. At six o’clock in the 
morning Napoleon III. drove 
out of Sedan by the Torcy gate, 
where some Zouaves on guard 
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cried ‘‘ Vive UV Empereur !”— 
the last salute Napoleon was 
ever to hear from his soldiers 
—while others in the back- 
ground shook their fists at 
him. But neither Bismarck 
nor Moltke had the least inten- 
tion of permitting an interview 
between the Good Brothers 
until the capitulation was 
signed, for it was feared that 
the kind heart of the King of 
Prussia might be touched by 
the humiliation and misfortune 
of his fellow-sovereign. Bis- 
marck therefore kept Napoleon 
in play until Wimpffen and 
Moltke had put their names to 
the important document, and 
when, later in the day, Napo- 
leon III. was allowed to play 
the nominal host to William I. 
in the Bellevue Chateau, the 
only concession which the King 
of Prussia could grant was per- 
mission for Napoleon III. to 
send a telegram in cipher to the 
Empress Regent. 

To a Paris quivering with 
rumours of the successful union 
of the Army of Chalons with 
Bazaine’s army breaking out of 
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Metz the telegram was not a 
cheering one. It read— 

“The army is defeated and 
captive. I myself am a 
prisoner. Napoleon.” 


There was, of course, swift 
and inevitable revolution in 
Paris. The Empress was 
smuggled out of the Tuileries 
in a cab, to take refuge at the 
house of the American dentist, 
Dr Evans, by whom she was 
secretly conducted to England, 
The boy Prince Imperial, who 
had been dragged about North- 
erm France in disguise, was 
hurried into Belgium to join 
his mother at Hastings. 
Napoleon himself was sent to 
honourable captivity at Wil- 
helmshéhe. The brilliance and 
glitter of the Second Empire 
were for ever quenched. 


Three years later Napo- 
leon III. lay dying at Chisel- 
hurst. Just before the end he 
looked up at his old friend and 
physician, Conneau, and mut- 
tered, faintly, 

** Etiez-vous a Sedan?” 








A MAN OF AFFAIRS. 


BY W. RB. 


In the year 1769 a tragedy 
took place in the little village 
of Datchworth in Hertford- 
shire. At that time each vil- 
lage had its own poorhouse or 
workhouse, usually an ancient 
cottage or pair of cottages, in 
which destitute old folk were 
provided with a meagre living, 
and which served also as a 
temporary home for wandering 
paupers. Many pitiful tales 
could be told of the unfortu- 
nate inmates of these places of 
misery, and their lot was not 
improved by the common prac- 
tice of the village vestry to 
farm out the management of 
the institution to the lowest 


bidder, in order to keep down 
the poor rate. To the Datch- 
worth poorhouse came, this 
Christmas time, a wretched 
family consisting of a man, his 


wife and three children. It 
was seen that they were ill, 
and a report spread about that 
the sickness was the dreaded 
gaol fever. This may account 
in some part for the fact that, 
after leaving half a crown with 
@® neighbouring cottager, the 
overseers took no further meas- 
ures to visit or attend to the 
sufferers. Before the end of 
January four of them were 
lying dead on the floor of the 
hovel, and the survivor, a boy 
of eleven, was in the last stage 
of bodily and mental collapse. 
With the help of some com- 
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plaisant justices the parish 
officers arranged a hurried 
funeral. But the constable, 
driving a cart to the grave- 
yard with roughly-made cases 
containing the bodies, was met 
and turned back by a champion 
who refused to allow the matter 
to be concluded thus in hugger- 
mugger. A fiery and active 
gentleman he was, who had 
recently given up the command 
of a fort in Suffolk and taken 
a small country house in this 
neighbourhood. He had seen 
the horrible sight in the poor- 
house on the green. “I found 
a small hut,” he says, “ con- 
sisting of one room, without 
floor or ceiling, fourteen feet 
long and twelve feet broad, 
unthatch’d in some places, a 
window-frame without glass 
at one end, and on the opposite 
side a large hole in the plaister- 
ing, through which I could 
have got, and in at which I 
looked. There I beheld the 
four dead bodies, emaciated 
beyond any conception, lying 
on a very small quantity of 
dirty peas straw spread on the 
bare earth. The man had on 
a piece of a shirt, the woman 
was quite naked, as were the 
children; nor had they any 
other cloaths or covering but 
the remnant of an old blanket 
and a sack.” Horrified Zand 
indignant, the gentleman sent 
a note to church-warden and 
2B2 
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to overseer, demanding an in- 
quest. Receiving no answer, 
he gave out that he was taking 
the case to London; in fact, 
he only went as far as Hatfield, 
where he enlisted the support 
of Mr Searank, a wealthy 
brewer and a magistrate. An 
inquest was thereupon held, but 
apparently those who were re- 
sponsible for the tragedy were 
not brought to book. But the 
local champion of the poor 
would not leave them un- 
punished. He promptly wrote 
and published a large. quarto 
pamphlet, in order, as he says, 
“that in every parish through- 
out the Kingdom those whose 
more immediate care it is to 
provide for the poor may be 
roused to a sense of their duty.” 
To bring the lesson home to the 
more illiterate, he added a 
horrifying large plate, engraved 
from a drawing he had made 
of the dying family in the hut. 
He did not spare the vestry- 
men. He asks why the disaster 
has made so little impression ; 
why nine women and children 
were still in another hut, with- 
in a hundred yards of that in 
which the family perished, 
where the late snow came in 
upon them day and night in 
great quantity ; and why Sus- 
anna Stratton, a poor widow 
of the parish, had made oath 
before Mr Searank that “her 
late husband did perish and 
was starv’d to death for want 
of necessaries, in the same 
house, about the year 1763.” 
This was my first intro- 
duction to Philip Thicknesse, 
crusader and controversialist ; 
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I felt I should like to have 
Shaken his hand. I came 
across his name again in a 
paper by Havelock Ellis, who 
quotes him as answering to 
the French conception of the 
mad and gallant Englishman. 
He certainly brought all the 
villagers to their doors as he 
rode in his coach through 
France ; for the postilion on 
one of the horses was his pet 
monkey Jocko, dressed and 
trained to act the part, and on 
his wife’s shoulder sat and 
chattered a gorgeous parroquet. 

An account of Thicknesse 
may be read in Nichols’ ‘ Liter- 
ary Anecdotes,’ where his char- 
acter is summed up thus: 
“He was a man of probity and 
honour, whose heart and purse 
were ever open to the un- 
fortunate. None were his ene- 
mies but those who were un- 
worthy of being his friends; 
for he was as severe in his 
censure of the infamous, as he 
was friendly to virtue and 
merit.’”’ Thus spoke his friends, 
and with justification. But the 
controversies and quarrels that 
filled so large a part of his life 
and interests were certainly 
carried on with unnecessary 
vigour and persistence. “ He 
had,” says a less favourable 
critic, “in a remarkable degree 
the faculty of lessening the 
number of his friends and in- 
creasing the number of his 
enemies. He was perpetually 
imagining insult, and would 
sniff an injury from afar.” 
Gillray published a caricature 
of him as ‘ Governor Gall- 
stone,’ with an inscription in 
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doggerel verse below, ending 
with the lines— 


“T never quarrel with any, 
But all the world quarrels with 
me!” 


Philip’s family made its mark 
in the world of education. His 
brother Ralph was a master at 
Eton, and was elected Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge, 
but died before he could take 
up the post. He was a musi- 
cian, too, and died a musician’s 
death, while playing first fiddle 
in a composition of his own at 
a concert in Bath. Another 
brother, George, was High 
Master of St Paul’s School ; of 
him it is recorded that “he 
considered boys as rational 
beings, to be governed by 
reason, not by the rod; and 


without its use that school, by 


his incessant assiduity, was 
raised to the highest repu- 
tation.” 

Philip Thicknesse had no 
such settled life. He was 
active, restless, combative. He 
Tan away from Westminster 
School and was expelled after 
re-capture. At the age of 
sixteen he was captivated by 
the glamour of General Ogle- 
thorpe’s descriptions of his new 
colony in Georgia and left the 
apothecary’s shop in which he 
was working to join the west- 
ern adventurers. He took with 
him a letter of commendation 
addressed to Mr John ‘ Westley,’ 
and tells us something of that 
evangelist’s troubled days in 
America, culminating in the 
story of the aggrieved lady 
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who attacked him with a pair 
of scissors and sought to de- 
prive him of “the Adonis 
flowing locks which adorned 
his meek and goodly counten- 
ance.” According to Thick- 
nesse she was not altogether 
unsuccessful in this assault, 
but “such was his humility 
that he appeared the Sunday 
following at church in his 
partial and ear-crop’d head of 
hair.” The last time, in 
America, that Thicknesse saw 
Wesley, whom he respected 
but could not love, was when 
they were travelling together 
by boat to Carolina. The 
‘reprobate mariner’ in charge 
of the sloop would listen neither 
to Thicknesse’s request for less 
sail during a rising storm, nor 
to Wesley’s for less swearing ; 
his answer to their prayers 
was more sail and more oaths. 
However, the ship came safely 
into port and the two travellers 
parted in good _ fellowship. 
More than fifty years later 
two men were crossing together 
the mouth of the River Severn 
when the captain, by a sudden 
thrust of the tiller, nearly 
overturned the boat. This 
time it was Philip Thicknesse 
who swore; the other pas- 
senger, “‘a goodly-looking old 
man, with a perswasive tongue 
and the gentlest of manners,” 
besought him to cease. The 
culprit then recognised his old 
acquaintance John Wesley, and 
observed that it was not the 
first time they had been in 
difficulties together on salt 
water. But Wesley declined 
to carry on a conversation, 
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upon which the comment made 
by Thicknesse—a mild one for 
him—is merely that “ Uncle 
Toby would not have done so ; 
this was not Shandean indeed, 
Mr John Westley.” 

The romantic young colonist 
made great friends with the 
Creek Indians, and built him- 
self a wooden hut on a fertile 
and attractive island in the 
Savannah River. Here he sup- 
plied himself with game and 
brought from the town only 
rice to boil by way of bread. 
The Indians would visit him 
and teach him to eat venison 
dipped in wild honey; he 
even had thoughts of taking 
to wife one of Queen Cenanke’s 
maids of honour. But a sudden 
vision sent him hurrying home. 
“Walking upon the margin of 
my creek, and playing upon 
the flute, I had a transient but 
as perfect a sight of my mother, 
as if she had actually been 
before me in Propria Persona.” 
He had seen his mother’s de- 
parted shade, and his island 
instantly lost its charm. His 
account adds, with some dry- 
ness, “‘ Had my mother, whom 
I found upon my return in 
perfect health, died about this 
time, I might have been a see’r 
of spirits to this day.” 

Young Thicknesse was the 
first of the emigrants to return 
from Georgia to England, and 
as such he was interviewed by 
the trustees of the colony. He 
was obliged, in truth, to con- 
tradict some of the glowing 
reports of Oglethorpe, and he 
saw that he could never expect 
a welcome again at Savannah. 
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Through the influence of his 
brother at Eton he obtained 
from Sir Robert Walpole the 
captaincy of an independent 
company of soldiers in Jamaica, 
These companies were raised 
to fight the bodies of ‘ wild 
negroes ’—runaway slaves who 
had established themselves 
strongly in the mountains of 
the island and were waging a 
bitter war against all whites, 
Thicknesse found that he had 
much sympathy for these miser- 
able men. He protested against 
the offer of a reward of seventy 
pounds for every pair of wild 
negroes’ ears brought in, and 
subsequently applauded the 
wisdom of Governor Trelawney 
in granting the fugitives their 
liberty and giving the island 
peace. But before this came 
about the young captain had 
taken part in a sharp fight in 
the mountains in which his 
force was ambushed, and he 
and his companions barely 
escaped with their lives. 
From this incident sprang 
the first of those prolonged 
and public controversies which 
both enlivened and embittered 
the life of Philip Thicknesse, 
the ‘man of Affairs.’ He 
seemed to think that the whole 
nation would be interested i 
his stories of insult and injury, 
and broadcast his major 
troubles in print. Nor, in the 
fashion of the time, were some 
of his adversaries slow to reply 
in the same way. Thus we ale 
supplied with material not only 
for the story of the minor 
Affair of the Parish Pest-hous, 
which we have already touched 
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upon, but also for following 
such greater Affairs as the 
Affair of the Wild Negroes, the 
Affair of the Wooden Gun, the 
Affair of the Spanish Weeds, 
the Affair of the Viol di Gamba, 
or the Affair of the Severed 
Hand—titles which might well 
serve aS headings for a new 
volume of the adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

A certain Dr Adair, appar- 
ently something of a charlatan, 
was living at this time in 
Jamaica, and there sprang up 
a bitter quarrel between him 
and the young soldier. The 
doctor accused him of having 
deserted his men, when at- 
tacked by the negroes, leaving 
the battle to be fought by a 
brave serjeant, who was alleged 
to have brought in a train of 
prisoners at the moment when 
his cowardly officer was boast- 
ing of imaginary exploits. It 
was a lying story, which pur- 
sued Philip Thicknesse through 
his life. In his seventieth year 
he sat down to write his 
memoirs, a work which, after 
a vindication of his military 
qualities, quickly tails off into 
@ series of miscellaneous and 
rambling anecdotes. He tells 
us that he was forced to this 
task by the secret and libellous 
issue of a pretended story of 
his life written by a certain 
Scotch doctor, and his fear that 
“all the Scotch doctor’s books 
may not yet be got to the 
pastry-cooks or to the cloysters 
of darkness.” To his joy he 
discovered that Adair was an 
assumed name and that his 
enemy was more rightly called 
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Jimmy Mackittrick. The first 
volume of his memoirs is dedi- 
cated to his calumniator, and 
the preface ends with the tale 
of a detected forger who leaped 
from a window and impaled 
himself upon the iron railings 
outside. ‘‘ Now, James Mac- 
kittrick Adair, go thou and 
do likewise, For Thou art the 
Man!” The second volume 
manages to avoid any mention 
of the doctor, except that, at 
the end of a long list of sub- 
scribers to the work, we find 
in large black-letter type the 
ironical entry, “ James Mac- 
kittrick, alias Adair, two hun- 
dred copies.” 

On his return from Jamaica, 
Thicknesse had to start a career 
once more. This time he ob- 
tained a commission as Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant in the Marines. 
At his first mess he detected 
signs of coldness among his new 
comrades, and discovered that 
a certain other young officer, in 
jealousy, had been repeating 
some of Adair’s  slanders. 
Thicknesse promptly rushed 
to Southampton to find the 
offender, gave him a thor- 
ough thrashing with his own 
cane and followed it by a 
challenge to a duel. Life in 
the Marines in those days was 
a hard business for one who 
had no private income, but 
Philip’s personal comfort was 
probably improved by his first 
marriage, to Maria Lanove, the 
daughter of a French refugee. 
His expectation of inheriting 
a property of twelve thousand 
pounds after her death, which 
took place after seven years 
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of married life, was doomed to 
disappointment, though he pur- 
sued his claim strenuously 
through the courts until the 
House of Lords gave a final 
adverse decision twenty - six 
years later. 

His second marriage was to 
the eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Castlehaven, who 
brought with her a moderate 
dowry. Most of this was used 
by her husband to purchase the 
Lieutenant -Governorship of 
Landguard Fort in Suffolk, 
which stood guard over the 
port of Harwich. Here Philip 
Thicknesse lived and loved and 
quarrelled for the next thirteen 
years. 

Part of the garrison of the 
fort was a body of Suffolk 
Militia, then commanded by 
Colonel Vernon, a nephew of 
the celebrated Admiral. Minor 
misunderstandings between the 
Governor and the Colonel, aris- 
ing from conflicts of authority, 
grew, incident by incident, into 
a resounding first-class quarrel, 
the Affair of the Wooden Gun, 
which, says Thicknesse, became 
as celebrated a topic of con- 
versation in England as that 
of the Iron Mask in France! 
The two men began a series of 
ingenious and mock-courteous 
insults to each other. Vernon, 
for example, sent a present of 
a buck to the officers of the 
fort, but no share of it was 
assigned to the Governor—‘“ in 
order to roast me instead of 
the venison.” One of the 
officers of the guard absented 
himself without leave, on a 
day on which the King was 
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expected to visit the fort, 
He was court-martialled by 
Thicknesse, admitted his 
offence, but was acquitted 
without a stain on his char- 
acter—for Colonel Vernon was 
President of the court-martial ! 
This brought matters to the 
notice of Whitehall. The find- 
ing of the court-martial was 
quashed, and Colonel Vernon 
and his corps were moved 
elsewhere. He was soon back, 
however, having meanwhile be- 
come Baron Orwell and a 
Parliamentary candidate for the 
neighbouring borough of Ips- 
wich. Thicknesse thereupon 
printed and distributed a won- 
derful pamphlet, which he 
describes as a “ balderdash 
grub,” full of mysterious allu- 
sions to the cowardice and 
misdeeds of a certain candi- 
date. The quarrel became still 
more embittered when one of 
the Colonel’s officers insisted 
on conducting his men’s firing 
exercises outside the room in 
the fort where the Governor's 
wife lay dying. 

At this point the Wooden 
Gun appears. It was washed 
up on the beach one evening 
at the Governor’s feet— some 
scarecrow from a collier ’’—and, 
seizing on it as a symbol, he 
had it addressed to Lord Orwell 
and set up in the town chureh- 
yard in Ipswich, a place where 
the noble lord was said not to 
have met a challenger. ‘The 
inference was obvious. Crowds 
came to view the exhibit, and 
a neighbouring staymaker, tak- 
ing his opportunity, removed 
the gun into his house and 
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admitted sightseers at a penny 
a time. 

The reply to this insult was, 
not a challenge, but an action 
for libel in the King’s Bench. 
The case interested the lawyers, 
for it was the first one in which 
a libel was alleged without any 
words being used. Unfortu- 
nately Philip Thicknesse had 
used plenty of words also. 
He had erected a printing- 
press in his own house, which, 
he says, “teemed with squibs 
and crackers and innuendoes 
innumerable.” He was found 
guilty, sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and a 
hundred pounds fine, and bound 
over to keep the peace for seven 
years. 

He took his imprisonment 
gaily, ornamenting his room in 
“my town-house in St George’s 


Field’ with a large painting 
of a wooden gun over the fire- 


place. The room was ever 
afterwards known as the gun- 
room by John Wilkes and the 
other gentlemen who enjoyed 
its hospitality. | Thicknesse 
describes how he finally came 
out “‘ huzza’d by the prisoners, 
at the head of whom was a 
Justice of the Peace andfat the 
tail the Cock-lane scratching 
girl and the celebrated young 
Scotchman Dunn, who was 
confined for attempting to as- 
sassinate Wilkes.” 

With Governor Thicknesse 
back at his post, Lord Orwell’s 
trials began again. Mrs Thick- 
hesse (the third) entered the 
fray, sending a note to ask the 
lord whether he would be at a 
certain assembly; if so, she 
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would meet him there, as sure 
as a gun! Lord Orwell had 
built himself a fine new house 
in the neighbouring village of 
Nacton. His persecutor bought 
a small house opposite, and 
“as every man has, thank 
God, in this land, a right to 
decorate his own house in 
what manner he pleases, it 
pleased me to mount a very 
formidable _ two - and - forty 
wooden pounder between the 
windows.” Underneath were 
inscribed some verses of cryptic 
doggerel, and there was not a 
window in the house opposite 
that could escape the sight. 
Again the crowd began to 
collect. “‘ Here was no libel; 
no King’s Bench to fly to!” 
Lord Orwell found a way out, 
however, by getting the King’s 
Private Secretary to make a 
personal appeal from his Royal 
master to the Governor, an 
appeal which that loyal gentile- 
man could not resist. ~ 
Hostilities dragged on until 
a time came when the two 
antagonists found that they 
were both going to France by 
the same route at the same 
time. Philip leaped at the 
chance of proposing a ‘ meet- 
ing.’ But he was visited by 
Orwell’s friend, the celebrated 
divine, Dr Dodd, “as good and 
pleasant-tempered a rascal as 
ever lived, or aS ever was 
hung,” who explained that 
his noble friend was a sick 
man and not likely to live 
much longer. Thicknesse there- 
upon sent a letter of apology 
and reconciliation, and the two 
men subsequently lived on 
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friendly terms as neighbours 
near Bath. The go-between, 
Dr Dodd, when under sentence 
of death for forgery, asked 
Thicknesse to obtain Lord Or- 
well’s signature to the petition 
for pardon. But Orwell replied 
that his conscience would not 
allow him to do so, alleging 
that ‘‘I know transactions of 
his infinitely worse than that 
on which he stands convicted ; 
but do not tell him so.” 

It was during his residence at 
Landguard that Thicknesse met 
@ modest young painter who 
had recently married and taken 
a house of six pounds a year in 
Ipswich. A great friendship 
sprang up between the two 
men. The Governor of the 
fort encouraged the artist to 
believe in his talent, gave him a 
commission to paint a land- 
scape showing the fort (the 
engraving of this first intro- 
duced the painter to the Lon- 
don market), taught him to 
play the fiddle, and finally 
persuaded him to remove to 
Bath and set up there as a 
portrait painter. Thicknesse 
kept always as one of his 
treasures the first drawing ever 
made by the artist—a study 
of a group of trees—and was 
proud of his claim to be the 
prime discoverer of the genius 
of Thomas Gainsborough. But 
alas, the inevitable Affair inter- 
rupted their friendship, after 
it had lasted for twenty years. 
The quarrel arose in con- 
nection with a favourite Viol 
di Gamba belonging to Mrs 
Thicknesse. Gainsborough had 
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often offered a hundred guineas 
for it, but eventually the lady 
made him a present of the 
instrument, suggesting at the 
same time that he might, at 
his leisure, complete a portrait 
of her husband which he had 
begun some years before. 
Gainsborough had painted a 
full length picture of Mrs 
Thicknesse, with a lyre, but 
for some reason or other would 
never complete the husband’s 
likeness—not even after the 
Viol di Gamba was in his 
possession. At length Thick- 
nesse wrote in annoyance, ask- 
ing for the picture to be sent 
either finished, out of gener- 
osity, or unfinished, out of 
justice. And Gainsborough 
sent it as it was! Mrs Thick- 
nesse, indignant, returned it 
with a note bidding him take 
his brush and first rub out the 
countenance of the truest and 
warmest friend he ever had, 
and, so done, then blot him 
for ever from his memory. Ac- 
cording to Thicknesse this note 
had such a disturbing effect 
upon the painter that upon 
receipt of it “he went directly 
to London, took a house in 
Pall Mall, at three hundred 
pounds a year rent, returned to 
Bath to pack up his goods and 
pictures, and sent me a note 
upon a slip of paper, wherein 
he said, ‘God bless you and 
yours ; I am going to London 
in three days.’” This note 
produced immediate repentance 
in the heart of the indignant 
patron, who wrote at once to 
his friends in Society circles in 
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London, asking them to favour 
the artist. The story of the 
quarrel and the final recon- 
ciliation, together with a num- 
per of other stories relating to 
Gainsborough’s life and sym- 
pathetic character, may be 
read in a little book published 
by ‘Thicknesse after the 
painter’s death, in 1788. A 
sentence in the book makes a 
characteristic reference to other 
troubles in the revealing state- 
ment, “at that time I was 
better known and better loved 
at Bath, than I am at this, 
though I am a very innocent 
and unoffending man, except to 
Rogues and Rascals.” 
Thicknesse was himself some- 
thing of an artist and illustrated 
his own books. But there may 
well be some doubt about his 
standard of taste when one 


considers the nature of the 
work which he brought home 
from France to become, as he 
claimed, ‘‘ the finest piece of 


art in Britain.” He had seen 
in the Prince of Monaco’s 
cabinet of curiosities in Paris 
a certain representation in wax 
which so delighted him that he 
sought out its maker and 
ordered a replica for himself. 
The subject was the head and 
hand of Count Struensee, the 
Danish tyrant-reformer, as they 
were taken off after his exe- 
cution as a traitor. He was the 
favourite of Queen Caroline, 
sister of our George the Third, 
and the story went that these 
gruesome relics had been served 
up to her at table under a 
dish- cover. Thicknesse de- 
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scribes his find thus: ‘ The 
head and hand lie upon a 
silver dish, with the blood and 
bloodvessels too, well executed. 
Never, surely, was anything so 
sadly, yet so finely done. I 
defy the nicest eye, however 
near, to distinguish it (suppose 
the head laid upon a pillow in 
bed) from nature.” Such was 
the treasure which Philip Thick- 
nesse left with Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, as the best token of 
friendship he could give before 
leaving his country for ever. 

It has already been indi- 
cated that Thicknesse married 
his third wife during his resi- 
dence at Landguard. She was 
a Miss Anne Ford, a fashionable 
musician and singer, a lady 
who, like her husband, could 
well hold her own in public 
controversy. Her father ob- 
jected to her singing in public. 
She fled to a friend’s house. 
He took out a magistrate’s 
warrant and recaptured her. 
She escaped again and an- 
nounced a series of subscription 
concerts at a Haymarket 
theatre. The father occupied 
the neighbouring streets with 
Bow Street runners. But Anne 
had the last word, for her 
friend, Lord Tankerville, an- 
nounced that he was calling 
out the Guards! The concerts, 
so well advertised, were no 
doubt a great success. 

The marriage was a very 
happy one, and the two bonny 
fighters lived together in great 
peace and affection. Anne was 
with her husband when he 
died in a coach at Boulogne in 
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the year 1792. Immediately 
afterwards she was arrested by 
the French Government and 
held a prisoner for two years. 
The last years of Governor 
Thicknesse at Landguard fort 
were very stormy ones. He 
was finally court-martialled on 
seven charges, and although 
acquitted on all the serious 
counts, had to endure a very 
stern reprimand from the War 
Office. Shortly after this he 
succeeded in selling out of the 
Governorship, and his life then 
became a wandering one. He 
settled for a brief time in 
Hertfordshire and in Mon- 
mouth, and finally in Bath. 
There he took a villa on a hill 
overlooking the city and, nam- 
ing it St Catherine’s Hermitage, 
proceeded to embellish the 
house and grounds with Gothic 


ornaments and grottos, in the 
style of a miniature Strawberry 
Hill. One of the features of 
the garden was a monument 
to Chatterton, the first to be 
erected to the memory of that 


unfortunate poet. But not 
even in this retreat did its 
owner find complete rest. On 
one occasion the house was 
besieged by the Bath mob, 
enraged by a story that Thick- 
nesse had betrayed his own 
manservant to the pressgang 
at Bristol. The true facts were 
quite different; the roughs 
were boldly met and sent away 
cheering the man whose house 
they had come to wreck. 

The failure of his case in the 
House of Lords in 1775 decided 
Thicknesse to shake off from 
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his feet the dust of an ungrate- 
ful country and live abroad— 
a decision which he was to 
make and break several times, 
For England always drew him 
home again, and on his return 
he would write and publish a 
pleasant discursive account of 
his journeys, for the guidance 
of other travellers. In his 
copy of one of these books 
Charles Lamb could not resist 
the temptation of scribbling 
the characteristic, and some- 
what depreciatory, comment, 
“This is a book of no great 
Thicknesse!”’ In these vol- 
umes the author’s preferences, 
dislikes and enthusiasms are 
always clearly displayed. The 
account of his travels in the 
Pais Bas, for example, devotes 
much space to panegyrics of 
John Howard, the prison re- 
former, one of Thicknesse’s 
heroes, and of Voltaire, a fellow- 
crusader against all forms of 
cruelty and injustice. At Land- 
guard Thicknesse had set his 
face against the usual cruel 
military punishments, and one 
of his first acts as Governor 
was to order the destruction of 
a wooden horse which had been 
used as an instrument of tor- 
ture. Voltaire was especially 
praised in the book for his 
action in the case of] Calas, 
and a picture of that miser- 
able victim’s execution was 
placed as a frontispiece to the 
volume. 

In the book describing 4 
journey in Spain many ¢2- 
thusiastic chapters are devoted 
to an account of the writer's 
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visit to the remarkable moun- 
tain of Montserrat near 
Barcelona. A stupendous en- 
graving is added, from a draw- 
ing made by Thicknesse him- 
self. It shows a mountain-mass 
composed of numerous cones 
and pillars, with a little chapel 
or monastic cell near the sum- 
mit of each. The quiet and 
sincere lives of the monks made 
a tremendously strong impres- 
sion on the restless combative 
traveller. He draws another 
picture—of one of the monks 
as a modern St Francis, with 
the birds feeding from his 
hands and his lips, and adds, 
“Tf there is a happy man on 
earth, here he dwells; we 
caught the holy flame.’ The 


man who in his youth would 
build himself a cabin among the 
Indians, now in his old age 


longed to stay and settle in a 
little dell where a spring broke 
out from the base of the hill of 
Montserrat ; but it was a holy 
well, and no heretic might stay 
there. Did his Protestant 
readers complain that he wrote 
as half a Catholic? He 
answers, “I do not see why 
God, who delights so much in 
variety that He has not made 
two green leaves of the same 
tint, may not, nay, ought not, 
to be worshipped by men of 
different nations in a variety 
of forms. I think an honest 
good Quaker as respectable a 
being as an Archbishop.” 

But even from this visit to 
a place of peace arose one of 
the inevitable Affairs, of which 
we may yet read in one of the 
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inevitable pamphlets. In this 
case the quarrel was with the 
Earl of Coventry, an amateur 
botanist, who approached 
Thicknesse at Bath to ask a 
favour. Would he procure a 
set of specimens of “all the 
seeds and bulbous roots of the 
spontaneous productions of 
that wonderful mountain ? ” 
Thicknesse wrote at once to his 
friend Pére Pascal of Mont- 
serrat, who set the local apothe- 
cary to work in making the 
collection, and with great diffi- 
culty, since we were at war 
with Spain, they managed to 
despatch two boxes of seeds 
and roots. These were duly 
sent to the noble lord, whose 
generosity was relied upon to 
reimburse all those concerned. 
But his Lordship’s generosity 
did not extend further than one 
miserable guinea, paid to Mr 
Brown, the bookseller. “I 
received,” says Thicknesse, 
“the guinea with silent 
astonishment ; and in order to 
acquit myself, as well as I 
could, to the monk, I told him 
what you had done and what 
I would do. I told him, my 
Lord, that the first poor Spanish 
prisoner I met with should 
have it. And an occasion soon 
offered. A troop of three 
hundred soon afterwards passed 
through Bath, from whom I 
picked out the most pitiable 
object, gave him such cloaths 
as he seemed most to want 
and put your Lordship’s guinea 
in the breeches pocket.” Lord 
Coventry, in response, alleged 
that the seeds were merely 
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those of docks and weeds col- 
lected by the apothecary from 
his own doorstep, but sent a 
further ten guineas, this time 
through the medium of a 
hosier! Thicknesse, still in- 
dignant, closed the matter with 
a final public letter, and sent 
the guineas to the monk and 
the apothecary. 

The Affair of the Severed 
Hand is one which it would be 
unkind and needless to follow 
in all its details, for it is the 
story of a prolonged and bitter 
quarrel within the circle of the 
Thicknesse family. On the 
death of the father of Philip 
Thicknesse’s second wife, his 
son George succeeded to the 
title of Lord Audley and to 
a fortune of three thousand 
pounds a year. He thereupon 


dropped his family name to 


assume that of his mother’s 
family, Touchet, and cut off all 
communication with his needy 
father and relatives. Two years 
later the father inherited a sum 
of money to be distributed, at 
his own discretion, among his 
children. George at once sent 
to entreat forgiveness, making 
promises of generous assistance. 
But, having obtained a thou- 
sand pounds, he sheered off 
again, and added insult to 
injury by settling a handsome 
income on a ‘spinning woman’ 
with whom he was living at 
Bath. His father, as usual, 
rushed into print to publish 
the story of his wrongs, accus- 
ing his son not only of ingrati- 
tude but of attempted murder, 
with the help of the said mis- 
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tress. “You know when [ 
went to your house in perfect 
health, she loaded me with a 
hashee of calf’s head, and I was 
instantly seized with all the 
symptoms of a man poisoned, 
and you and I both thought 
that I could not live to be 
brought the next day to Bath.” 
To this quarrel there was no 
finishing scene of reconciliation. 
The title-page of the father’s 
book of memoirs and anec- 
dotes bears in large letters the 
ascription to ‘ Philip Thick- 
nesse, late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Landguard Fort and unfor- 
tunately Father to George 
Touchet, Baron Audley.” And 
when his will was read it was 
found that he desired (was it 
with some recollection of his 
Struensee treasure ?) “‘ that his 
right hand be cut off and sent 
to Lord Audley, to remind 
him of his duty to God, after 
having so long abandoned the 
duty he owed to his father.” 
Thicknesse was a fairly pro- 
lific author and a practised 
journalist. He supported him- 
self for some time by acting 
as reporter for the ‘ St James’s 
Chronicle,’ and wrote many 
letters, under various pseu- 
donyms, to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ His books, other 
than the volumes of travel and 
the controversial pamphlets al- 
ready mentioned, cover a curi- 
ous range of subjects, as the 
following selection from among 
their titles will show: ‘ Man- 
Midwifery Analysed,’ ‘ Sketches 
and Characters of the most 
eminent and most singular Per- 
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sons now living,’ ‘The Vale- 
tudinarian’s Guide to Bath,’ 
‘Junius Discovered’ (in the 
person of Horne Tooke), ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Art of Decyphering, 
with a Harmonic Alphabet,’ 
‘The Speaking Figure’ and 
‘The Automaton Chess Player 
Exposed.’ 

On his gravestone in the 
Protestant cemetery at Bou- 
logne Philip Thicknesse’s widow 
caused to be engraved, with 
more frankness than such in- 
scriptions often show, the words, 
“Few men had less failings, 
but fewer still possessed his 
eminent virtues.” The stone 
was removed within a year or 
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two by the revolutionary mob, 
and was not rediscovered until 
nearly a hundred years later. 
Then an Englishman found 
that it had been used again, on 
the other side, to praise some 
other departed soul. He had 
it sawn into two thinner pieces, 
and the half that commemo- 
rates Philip Thicknesse has now 
found a resting-place in the 
museum at Boulogne. Thus 
even his tombstone was not 
without its wanderings and 
adventures, a8 though it were 
still imbued with something of 
the restless spirit of the quarrel- 
some and chivalrous man whose 
name it bears. 








THE LEADING OF A BEAR. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


I HAD left work I was doing 
in Ireland to take up an 
appointment in South Africa, 
but owing to political diffi- 
culties out there my departure 
from England was delayed 
until it became evident that 
some months must elapse be- 
fore I should find myself aboard 
a Union Castle liner. 

Meanwhile, dinner-time ar- 
rived with its usual regularity ; 
something had to be done 
about it. I decided to reply 
to an advertisement for a 
tutor to travel a young man 
of eighteen years of age through 
Europe. I had no qualifica- 


tions for the post, only an 


ardent desire to travel at some- 
body else’s expense, as it was 
impossible to do so at my own. 
I had lived on the Continent 
for a year, and could speak 
French fairly fluently. The 
male parent assured me that 
he did not care a d whether 
I could teach school subjects 
or not. He wanted the youth 
licked into shape. 

I was sorry for the boy. He 
had never been to school, had 
been brought up amidst great 
luxury, was ‘mother’s lamb’ 
and considered himself an ex- 
pert on Roman antiquities. 
His father invited me to dine. 
Next morning we were still 
playing billiards and I had got 
the job. His mother told me 
the lad was very delicate, at 


times suffered severely from 
asthma, must not walk more 
than very short distances and 
on no account get wet. Where 
to go was left to me, but it was 
considered advisable to keep 
near big towns in order that 
the boy should never be far 
from first-class medical aid. 

The poor lad really was 
suffering from lack of regular 
exercise and too many sweets. 
We never rode a yard where 
it was possible to walk. We 
saw the great desert, slept in 
an open boat, climbed Etna 
and other mountains, including 
the active volcano of Stromboli, 
and did many things not 
dreamed of in his mother’s 
philosophy. When I returned 
him to his home he could have 
run in the Waterloo Cup with- 
out discredit to his trainer. 
He is now a very useful member 
of society. He hated me like 
poison the first few weeks, but 
wrote an exceedingly kind letter 
when all was over. 

I made one condition with 
his father, that I should have 
sole charge of all funds, because 
he who holds the cash can call 
the tune. 

We had only one serious 
difference of opinion. When 
it had reached a point where 
compromise was impossible, I 
jumped on a tram and left 
him alone in a large town in 
Northern Italy. He had not 
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a penny piece in his pocket, 
could not speak a word of 
Italian and did not know in 
which direction his hotel lay. 
For the first time in his life 
he was without a nanny. It 
was five hours before, footsore 
and hungry, he found his way 
home. I had no more trouble 
with him. 

We traversed the south of 
France, saw all the sights, ate 
trout at the restaurant on the 
‘Tle St Honorat,’ and visited 
the casino at Nice in order that 
I might demonstrate to him 
the folly of gambling. I backed 
the little horses with my own 
money and ‘unfortunately ’ 
won, which rather took the 
fine edge off my lecture. 

We arrived at Genoa in a 
snowstorm, went on to Ravenna 
and other archeological towns, 
climbed the leaning tower of 
Pisa and at length reached 
Rome. By the time we arrived 
in the great city I was suffering 
from museum sickness, its chief 
symptoms being strained eyes, 
@ more or less broken neck and 
sore feet from tramping miles 
and miles of polished corridors. 
Black depression and a hatred 
of anything more than twenty 
years old may follow unless 
something happens to break 
in upon the awful daily round. 
I did my duty manfully ; visited 
the dead bodies in the Cata- 
combs, climbed into the ball 
on the dome of St Peter’s, 
listened with as much patience 
a8 possible to Roman history 
according. to the guides and 
—but this was delightful—saw 
the sun set over the city of the 
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Seven Hills, a wonderful mo- 
ment spoilt by the chatter of 
a nervous woman’s tongue. 
Just when my condition was 
becoming serious, when I found 
myself mechanically repeating 
“Temple of Hercules, formally 
called Temple of Vesta, but 
more properly styled Temple 
of Mater Matutata, nineteen 
columns only now remain ”’ 
over and over again, I ran into 
old friends, who took me home 
to talk about ’osses. Oh, the 
blessed relief ! 
My luck was in. I returned 
to my hotel and found Colonel 
of the Engineers, just 
returned from a walking tour 
down the Franco-German fron- 
tier. The next two nights we 
sat into the early hours talk- 
ing, talking, talking; drawing 
diagrams and tearing them up ; 
all about which way would the 
German Army advance when 
the European War broke loose ? 
When the great disaster hap- 
pened I often thought of those 
nights with Colonel ——, his 
predictions proved so accurate. 
European politics were full 
of interest; England and 
France had just signed an 
agreement which settled all 
outstanding points of difference 
between them in relation to 
Egypt and Morocco. It was 
the beginning of the ‘ Entente 
Cordiale.’ Italy, a member of 
the Triple Alliance, sick of 
watching William strut about 
in shining armour, was openly 
flirting with France, and had 
invited President Loubet and 
the French fleet to visit the 
king and the Italian fleet at 
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Naples; thither, therefore, I 
led my bear to see what was 
to be seen and take part in 
any festivities afoot. 

The Neapolitans went mad 
as only Neapolitans can. My 
bear and I went mad with the 
cold and stately madness proper 
to Englishmen. In the officers 
and crews of the French and 
Italian warships Neapolitan 
ladies found kindred souls. To 
remove my bear from so dan- 
gerous an environment I hired 
a fishing boat to sail us round 
the fleets. It was the great 
day on which the King of Italy 
gave a reception to the Presi- 
dent of France. 

Most of the officers and men 
were ashore. <A desire filled 
me to see the Italian flagship. 
I had at one period spent some 
years in a works manufacturing 
everything that belonged to 
the construction and equipment 
of battleships, and could there- 
fore view them with something 
of the eye of an expert. By 
a mistake which I have never 
fathomed, our boatman became 
convinced that I was an Eng- 
lish naval officer. As we passed 
alongside he imparted this in- 
correct information to the sen- 
try on duty at the head of the 
companion ladder, who reported 
it to a young lieutenant who was 
the officer of the day. Cut off 
from the festivities ashore, he 
was suffering acutely from bore- 
dom. Seizing the opportunity 
to let off suppressed steam, he 
rushed to the foot of the com- 
panion ladder, where I joined 
him. We ‘vivaed’ the kings 
of Italy and Great Britain, the 
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President of the French Re. 
public, L’Entente Cordiale, our. 
selves and everyone else we 
could think of, by which time 
we had arrived on deck. In 
a moment of returned sanity 
the young officer realised that 
she was strictly closed to visi- 
tors, and our fishing boat was 
returning ashore. We were 
marooned on an Italian war- 
ship. It was an interesting 
situation, which we decided 
could be best solved over a 
drink in the officer’s cabin. 

By the time we had drunk 
the healths of most of the chief 
men of our respective realms 
we were the best of friends, and 
were shown over the ship from 
her turrets to her engine-room. 
Hardly had we returned from 
our round of inspection and 
were once again toasting all 
whom we thought we had 
previously forgotten, when our 
host, who had put his head 
out of a porthole, remarked 
that the admiral’s barge and 
other boats were returning. 

He became rather frightened, 
blamed me for being on board 
and talked of reporting me to 
his chief; but when I con 
vineed him it would not help 
his future career in the Navy, 
we became friendly again, a8 
people in a common difficulty 
are bound to do. He brought 
us sandwiches, some more 
‘ Entente Cordiale ’ and locked 
the cabin door. We were able, 
therefore, to eat in peace 
When the admiral and the 
ship’s officers were dining and 
the sun was down, we went 
overside on a rope into 4 
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passing fishing boat and so 
home. 

I felt that I had done my 
duty by my bear; I had kept 
him out of harm’s way, I had 
taught him much about battle- 
ships’ machinery. His after- 
noon had been decidedly educa- 
tional. 

The ‘Entente’ broke up 
happily ; the captains and the 
kings departed, bunting and 
Venetian masts were taken 
down, the natives played ‘ Funi- 
culi, Funicula,’ sitting on their 
doorsteps in the dusk, and 
English tourists once more 
visited the ‘sights’ in the 
hottest hours of the day. 

We climbed Vesuvius on foot, 
stayed a few days in the de- 
lightful island of Capri, visited 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, did 
all the things proper to a 
‘Grand Tour’ and passed on 
south to Reggio. We made 
our Obeisance to ‘Seylla and 
Charybdis’ and crossed into 
Sicily. For educational pur- 
poses we could not have chosen 
a better place; the history of 
the island for the past 3000 
years is an epitome of that of 
Western civilisation. 

“* Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
We studied archeology for the 
good of our minds and climbed 
Etna to condition our bodies. 
The agcent presents no moun- 
taineering difficulties, but as a 
training walk is unequalled. 
We left Nicolosi at one o’clock 
in the afternoon, and with the 
exception of a halt at the Casa 
Cantoniera, a mountain hut, 
for food and a short sleep, 
marched steadily uphill until 
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we reached the summit, 10,742 
feet above the sea, at 4.30 next 
morning. 

The early part of our tramp 
over old lava fields was cruel 
to our feet ; the heat and flies 
were terrible, sweat poured off 
us, and with it went the last 
vestige of my companion’s 
asthma. We were both glad 
when the sun went down, and 
still more pleased when we 
reached the snow-line and got 
away from the dry hard rocks. 
We listened to the swish-swish 
of the molten lava deep down 
the crater, and to the clang 
and crash of the hammers of 
Vulcan and the Cyclops forging 
weapons and works of art for 
the gods. For a few moments 
we stood silent in that rarefied 
atmosphere above the worka- 
day world, communing with 
the great Spirit who made it 
all, and then commenced the 
long descent. We arrived at 
Nicolosi at mid-day and hired 
a carriage to take us to Catania, 
where I had an appointment 
with the British Consul. Un- 
fortunately I sat down in an 
easy-chair and went fast asleep 
for three hours. My asthmatic 
pupil was as fresh as paint. 

Thirsting for more moun- 
tains to conquer, we crossed 
by steamer to the convict island 
of Lipari, where we hired an 
open fishing boat, provisioned 
her for two days and a night, 
and, at 4.30 on a beautiful 
May morning, set sail for Strom- 
boli. We covered the twenty 
miles of sea in seven and a half 
hours. The active volcano of 
Stromboli, 3000 feet high, a 
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cone rising straight out of the 
sea, is well known to all 
travellers to Egypt and the 
East. Passengers crowd the 
decks of P. & O. liners to view 
this beautiful mountain, which 
erupts, on an average, every 
twenty minutes. We had come 
to Stromboli with the intention 
of climbing to the summit or 
as near the summit as possible. 
The volcano was a magnificent 
spectacle as we lay in our boat 
at night—a flash, a crash, a 
column of smoke and thousands 
of red-hot stones bouncing down 
the mountain-side to be extin- 
guished in the sea. 

In the early hours we started 
to climb from a point opposite 
the small island of Strombo- 
licho. It was a tiring but 
interesting ascent. We got to 
a cone near the chute, about 


one hundred yards to one side 


of the crater; we could not 
get nearer, and took some ex- 
cellent photographs of the erup- 
tions. We made the descent 
by a different route, joined our 
boat and were soon under sail 
for Lipari. 

Lipari is the only place in 
which I have eaten fried octo- 
pus; it is not pleasant, and 
is rather like chewing a burnt 
hosepipe. For a time we left 
the severe training of the body 
and indulged in a course of 
ruins, visiting most of the 
places of archeological interest 
in the island of Sicily. Euro- 
pean politics were at the time 
centering in Northern Africa, 
where France, Italy and Ger- 
Many were scheming for con- 
trol. The Morocco question, 
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which was almost to cause a 
European war the following 
year, was already hatching, 
It seemed to me that a study 
of the international situation 
in Northern Africa, and its 
possible developments, should 
form part of the course my 
pupil was undergoing. We 
therefore left Sicily and arrived 
at Tunis in the middle of June, 
not the period of the year 
usually chosen by tourists, but 
it had its advantages. We 
were not bothered with many 
things the tourist has to put 
up with ; we were able to live 
quietly and mix, more freely 
than would have been possible 
in the fashionable months of 
the year, with the native popu- 
lation; to see the life they 
lead and to hear what they 
were talking about in the 
bazaars, cafés and other places 
which we visited. We went 
to Carthage, and tried to 
imagine we saw Salaambo stand- 
ing on the roof of her temple, 
working herself into an ecstasy 
over the rising moon. We 
visited a number of places in 
Algeria, going south as far a8 
the great desert, and at Oran 
boarded a small vessel trading 
down the coast of Morocco. 
She carried two other pas 
sengers, a Frenchman and 4 
German. At one period of its 
history this region was infested 
by pirates. Their descendants 
had not forgotten all the tricks 
of their ancestors, as the follow- 
ing incident will show. 

When I suggested going 
ashore at a small place for 
which we had cargo—I do not 
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know of what. it consisted—the 
captain told me it was not a 
healthy place for Europeans. 
Nevertheless, my bear and I 
boarded a native boat to go 
ashore. When they saw we 
were going, the Frenchman 
and the German decided to 
come. These two had spent 
most of their time on board 
glaring at one another when 
the other was not looking. It 
was the Morocco question in 
miniature. 

The four of us met on the 
beach in the evening and agreed 
to share the hire of a fishing 
boat to take us on board our 
ship, which, owing to a reef, 
was anchored three miles away 
from the town. I was surprised 
when six men came with us; 
two would have been sufficient, 
but concluded they had busi- 
ness aboard our vessel and 
were taking a free ride. They 
were a rough-looking lot, very 
picturesque and might have 
stepped out of the story of 
Sinbad the Sailor. When we 
were about a mile out and 
hidden from both ship and 
town by the formation of the 
coast, the crew ceased from 
rowing, and their leader invited 
us to turn out our pockets. 
The German and the French- 
man were sitting amidships, 
my pupil and I astern. He 
tackled our companions first. 
They were very voluble in 
their protests, but submitted 
like lambs when he moved his 
Tobe aside and loosened a long 
knife in its sheath. When he 
came aft he was met by six 
foot of furious Yorkshireman, 


pouring out such a stream of 
virulent abuse, such sanguinary 
descriptions of his ancestors 
and descendants, all in ‘ West 
Riding Collier,’ the finest lan- 
guage in which to swear known 
to the human race, that he 
staggered back, tripped over 
a seat and collapsed into the 
bottom of the boat. The repre- 
sentatives of]the greatest mili- 
tary Powers in Europe, seeing 
the discomfiture of the enemy, 
fell upon him with the utmost 
gallantry, the Yorkshireman 
continued to swear, the crew 
rowed, to use a Yankee ex- 
pression, “like scalded cats,” 
and we were all soon aboard. 
I made a formal complaint to 
the captain, who promised to 
forward it to the proper quar- 
ter; but as neither he nor we 
had any desire to be mixed 
up with a Government inquiry, 
the matter was allowed to drop. 

Owing to bad weather and 
other causes, my pupil and I 
arrived at Gibraltar several 
days later than we had in- 
tended to do. It was a pity, 
because we missed the German 
Emperor. He had, uninvited, 
called at the Rock in his yacht. 
He stayed there several days 
to the annoyance of the Gover- 
nor, Sir George White. 

I was well known to some 
of the officials in Gibraltar, 
and therefore heard all the 
gossip and saw everything there 
was to be seen. The Emperor’s 
arrogant behaviour was copied 
by his staff, but Sir George 
White read them a _ well-de- 
served lesson. An aide-de- 
camp approached the Field- 
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Marshal and informed him that 
His Imperial Highness would 
visit such and such a place 
at such and such an hour. 
The pent-up irritation of several 
days burst forth. “ Tell your 
master,” he said to the aston- 
ished official, ‘‘ that I am Gover- 
nor of this fortress ; he will go 
where I tell him to go and 
nowhere else, and he will go 
there when I say that he may 
and at no other time whatever.” 
The Emperor was standing 
within six feet of the angry 
soldier, and must have heard 
every word that was said, as 
it was no doubt intended that 
he should. After this explosion 
there was a distinct improve- 
ment in manners among the 
staff—the Emperor wished to 
know whether it would be 
convenient to do so-and-so, 
and what hour would be agree- 
able to the Governor. 

My bear and I went round 
the fortress. The officer who 
acted as our guide took us into 
one of the lower galleries, which 
bristled with guns, small arms 
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and all manner of warlike 
weapons. “This place is not 
used,” he informed us; “all 
these things have been put 
here for His Highness’ benefit.” 

In another position a gallery 
came to an abrupt end. We 
were faced by a wall of rock. 
“Painted canvas, you see,” 
said our guide, thwacking it 
with his cane, “‘ all part of the 
Imperial pantomime.” I do 
not doubt that somewhere in 
the War Office in Berlin is 
filed a most inaccurate plan 
of the fortress of Gibraltar. 

My task was finished. The 
allotted time expired, we caught 
a P. & O. liner back to Eng- 
land. In London I parted 
from my bear, not without 
regret. I had not increased 
his knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar; he was no nearer to 
understanding the ‘ differential 
calculus’ than I, but he had 
acquired experiences of many 
things not of necessity taught 
by senior wranglers. 

At any rate, he had learned 
to be a man. 
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HALCYON DAYS IN THE URALS. 


BY P. Ss. NAZAROFF. 


a 


THERE are not many, even 
among Russians, who know 
the delightful scenery, the 
charms of nature and the splen- 
did shooting of the southern 
Urals. They are not like the 
Alps or Pyrenees; they are 
more like the rounded hills of 
Scotland, but covered com- 
pletely with dense and even 
virgin forests. Game swarms. 
In my young days at least 
there was any quantity of 
capercaillie, black game and 
hazel hen, and bear, too, in 
plenty, with elk as well; rein- 
deer appeared in winter, and 
roedeer were common. 

From the nearest station it 
was a couple of hundred miles 
drive. In the little Russian 
village of Kananikolsk, where 
the mail road passes to Verkh- 
neuralsk, I left my tarantas 
and made up a caravan of 
saddle and pack-horses. With 
me were a Kirghiz, by name 
Uraz, and Haibullah, my Tartar 
servant. We all three had 
Kirghiz riding horses from the 
steppe country. Our baggage, 
consisting of a tent with the 
necessary camping and travel 
kit and tools, was carried on 
five Bashkir pack-horses driven 
by a native of these fastnesses 
named Kinjabulat. Kinjabulat 
knew every path, every track, 
every nook and cranny in these 


thick forests and mountains 
where game was to be found, 
and all the traditions and 
legends of his people inherited 
from the days of his ancestors, 
the Issedoni of Herodotus ; 
but, like all Bashkirs, he was 
remarkable for his mental limi- 
tations and a high opinion of 
his own abilities. 

It was the end of July, the 
time of hot and sunny days. 
Our little caravan plunged at 
once into the primeval pine 
forest. The narrow trail wound 
among immense trunks and 
dense thickets, and the Bashkir 
guide rode on ahead. Suddenly 
his horse stopped, neighed and 
stood motionless. Neither spur 
nor whip would make him 
move a step farther. The 
creature did not try to bolt, 
but simply stood as though 
held up by some obstacle 
invisible to us. 

* What’s the matter with 
your horse?” I asked Kin- 
jabulat. 

“ A bear must have crossed 
the track recently,” he an- 
swered; ‘horses are very 
frightened of bears.” 

Our steppe horses do not 
know what bears are, so I 
pushed mine on, and he walked 
through the invisible barrier 
unconcernedly, as did the other 
Kirghiz horses, and at last the 
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Bashkir animals followed, but 
very nervously. 

“This is a very bad forest ; 
there are many bears here,” 
Kinjabulat said. 

My sportsman’s heart leapt 
with joy. I foresaw some 
good shooting, and began to 
question him. 

It was hard to find bear in 
the forest at this time of year, 
I was told; it was only by 
chance that one came across 
them in the daytime, per- 
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haps in the raspberry thickets, 
Really, it was hardly worth 
going after them; their skin 
was in bad condition. Better 
wait till the first snow. They 
were easy to track then ; better 
still, come about Christmas, 
when they were deep in their 
winter sleep. They would find 
them in their lairs for me then, 
In spite of this advice, I 
resolved not to be denied now 
I was on the spot, and to come 
back in the winter as well. 


I, 


Our camp was in a delight- 
fulfplace. The opposite bank 
of the river consisted of high 
cliffs covered with a fresh 
green turf, briars and small 
pines, and larch on top. The 
river came out of @ narrow 
gorge, made a loop round the 
camp and wound its way 
through the mountains and 
forests. Our bank was flat 
and sandy, with short grass 
and a few big isolated alders 
and poplars. 

My chief object in stopping 
in that district was to explore 
the great cave of Shulgan, 
about half a dozen miles from 
my camp, in @ narrow ravine 
of a small tributary of the 
Bidlaya. There was no trail 
along the bank, and I had to 
ride through the forest. I 
noticed several hives hanging 
high up in the trees, primitive 
affairs, simply hollowed - out 


tree-trunks, each tied to a big 
pine, 


with all neighbouring 


branches smoothed off. This 
was done to protect them 
against the bears, as if left on 
the ground they would in- 
evitably fall into the clutches 
of Mihail Ivanovich, as the 
Russian peasant, half in fun, 
half in respect, often calls 
Bruin. The hives were also 
protectedf by an ingenious de- 
vice consisting of a thick and 
heavy block of wood hanging 
on a string from a_ braneh 
higher up, which dangles just 
in front of the entrance. This 
churban, as it is called, does 
not look as though it would 
be very effective against the 
paw of a marauding bear, but 
it is based on a_ profound 
knowledge of the creature's 
character and habits. ‘The 
animal climbs up to the hive 
and pushes the churban aside 
with his paw so as to get at 
the honey. The thing swings 
back and hits him, which anger 
him, so that he hits it really 
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hard. The heavy log, swinging 
like a pendulum, punishes him 
severely, and the brute is 
worked into a rage and sooner 
or later falls to the ground, 
either exhausted by the un- 
equal battle or from over- 
reaching himself in his anger. 
Kinjabulat told me that once 
he had found a dead bear 
lying on the ground near a 
churban. It had hardly gone 
a hundred paces from the 
tree; the face, covered with 
blood, was battered to pieces, 
and the lower jaw smashed. 

We dropped sharply and 
came to a narrow gorge be- 
tween lofty cliffs, out of which 
trickled a small brook. The 
guide turned up the ravine, 
which was so narrow that we 


. had to ride up the bed of the 


stream, where, after a few 
minutes, we came out to an 
extraordinary place. The cliffs, 
still lofty and vertical as before, 
widened out to form an open 
amphitheatre or cirque. Fac- 
ing us was a waterfall. On 
our right the cliffs were com- 
pletely covered with a dense 
thicket of raspberry canes, the 
ripe fruit of which filled the 
air with its aroma. The left 
side was entirely taken up by 
an immense grotto, in its mouth 
@ lake of crystal clear water 
teflecting all the arches of the 
grotto and the blue sky. At 
one side, like the entrance of 
a huge railway tunnel, yawned 
@ great, black, gaping opening 
into the mountain—a very en- 
trance into the infernal regions. 
The extent of the cavern, 
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the immensity of the grottoes 
and precipices and the quantity 
and extravagant forms of its 
stalactites, far exceeded my 
anticipations. The air was 
clean and dry. We walked at 
one Moment through spacious 
halls, at another crawled on our 
knees through narrow passages 
where a@ man could scarcely 
pass, or at the edge of bottom- 
less abysses. At one place 
where we were climbing over 
a projecting wall of rock to 
reach an arch that was tempt- 
ing us in a gallery high up 
near the roof, the surface of 
the rock was wet and slippery, 
and as it sloped down to the 
edge of a deep precipice, it was 
a risky job, especially on the 
return journey. We followed 
the guide’s example and lay 
down flat on our stomachs, 
clinging with our whole bodies, 
gripping every little excres- 
cence with our finger-tips, dig- 
ging them in, and managed to 
get safely across. We had to 
throw our torches down, and 
our way was lit only by a single 
flickering candle held by the 
guide. The cavern had been 
explored by two mining engin- 
eers in the middle of the last 
century. They made bridges 
and ladders over the more 
dangerous places, but by the 
time of our visit these were all 
rotted away. 

At the end of our exploration 
we came upon a subterranean 
river which stopped our road. 
It seemed to be very deep, and 
over the surface we could see 
that the cave extended much 
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farther. When we returned 
to the light again, it was 
already evening. 

After supper I listened to 
Kinjabulat’s fantastic stories 
about the cave. Of course, all 
caves on Mahommedan terri- 
tory go all the way to Mecca, 
but the Shulgan cavern, ac- 
cording to Kinjabulat, goes 
even farther ; it leads, in fact, 
right through to the other world. 

“You are a tyuryd,” he said 
—that is the Bashkir equivalent 
of the tawir of the Kirghiz, 
a sahib, in fact—‘‘ and of course 
you do not believe, but it is 
quite true. When I was a 
boy, a Bashkir from our village, 
who had heard that there was 
a great treasure concealed there, 
went in to explore for it for 
several days; he went right 
through and came out into the 
Other World, but was so terri- 
fied that he dashed back and 
got home safely. He told us 
many wonderful things about 
it.” 

* And what did he tell you 
about that Other World? ” I 
asked. 

“He took a supply of food 
with him, candles and a rope, 
and resolved not to leave one 
nook or cranny unexplored. 
He swam across the river and 
wandered a long time on the 
far side; he went down very 
deep into the earth and at 
last saw a long and narrow 
passage. He walked along it 
ever so long, and at last saw 
@ light at the far end, like a 
fog. When he came nearer 
he found that the light came 
in through an opening like a 
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window. He looked through 
and saw the Other World. It 
was like ours, yet the light wag 
different, not like sunlight or 
moonlight. He climbed out 
and saw trees, grass, moun- 
tains, everything still and quiet, 
but in the woods he could hear 
the whistle of the hazel hen. 
He was so interested that he 
went farther still, and came 
out into an open country, 
Here to his horror he saw 
tracks of nomads and even 
the ashes of their camp fires. 
He was terrified, afraid that 
jinns, who certainly live there, 
would come and catch him, 
so he hurried back, climbed in 
through the window again, 
hurriedly blocked it up with 
stones and came home safe 
and sound. Allah saved him 
from Sheitan and the jinns, 
for he was a good Mussulman 
and never forgot his namaza 
after his visit to the Other 
World.” 

“He must have come out of 
some opening at night or in 
the early morning, and was 
frightened all about nothing,” 
I explained ; but of course 80 
natural an explanation of his 
fellow-villager’s adventure by 
no means satisfied Kinjabulat, 
nor my Kirghiz and Tartar, 
who much preferred the 
more interesting and mythical 
explanation of the ‘True 
Believer. 

As @ matter of fact all this 
limestone mass is cavernous. 
The exploration of these 
caverns took several days, 28 
Bashkirs arrived who told ws 
of more and more in the 
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mountains. We went to 
examine some remarkable 
funnel-shaped or conical de- 
pressions in the ground going 
down to a very considerable 
depth, often with notable 
caverns in the walls, according 
to the Bashkirs. Some ten 
miles from camp we came into 
another raspberry thicket. As 
we rode up to it, there suddenly 
arose at the other end a tall, 
brown, shaggy figure that stared 
fixedly at us. 

“Oy, Perim! Ayu! 
the Saints, a bear!” 
men behind me. 

Bruin turned sharply, nimbly 
leaping and jumping over the 
fallen trunks with an agility 
astonishing in so unwieldy and 
clumsy-looking a creature. At 
the same moment my Kirghiz 
and Tartar dashed after it 
like madmen. The sudden cries 
and this crazy dash of the two 
plainsmen, one of whom carried 
my rifle and the other my 
gun, spoilt a splendid chance. 
The bear was only about sixty 
paces off, and if my companions 
had kept quiet I could have 
dismounted, taken the rifle 
and had a good shot. After 
that experience I decided 
always to keep my rifle near 
me. 

One day when strolling in 
the forest watching birds I 
chanced on some strange ruins. 
They were remains of old brick 
buildings covered with earth, 
lofty pines growing out of 
them; there were also mounds 
with big trees on top, and in 
Some places were bits of slag 


protruding from the heaps. 
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Evidently old copper-smelting 
works. Kinjabulat could tell 
me nothing about them, so I 
sent him to the nearest village, 
about twenty miles off, to 
make inquiries. 

A couple of days later Kinja- 
bulat came back bringing a 
dignified old gentleman with 
him, whom he introduced as 
a khorunzhi, or ensign in the 
Cossack and Bashkir cavalry. 
He told me the following story. 
The ruins were the remains of 
an old copper mine that was 
destroyed and sacked by Puga- 
chev in his rebellion against 
the Empress Catherine in 1773 
or 1774. Pugachev hanged all 
the members of the staff of 
the mine and flogged to death 
all the workmen who refused 
to recognise him as Emperor. 
He razed all the buildings and 
burnt the church. 

Long before Pugachev’s ris- 
ing there lived here a man 
named Anton, who went off 
his head and lived many years 
as @ hermit in the Shulgan 
cavern ; afterwards he moved 
to a cave in the face of a high 
cliff over the river, accessible 
only by means of a rope from 
above, where he died. 

I asked the old man if he 
knew the way to the cave. 

* Of course, everybody here 
knows Anton’s cave,” broke in 
Kinjabulat, ‘“‘only you can’t 
get into it. They say there is 
a whole cask full of gold coins 
inside. Lots of people have 
tried to get in, but nobody has 
managed it.” 

“My grandfather told me,” 
went on the old man, “ that 
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in his day, when men were 
bolder than they are nowadays, 
someone got in; but they 
didn’t see anything but Anton’s 
bones and a box full of books 
and old clothing. They did 
not touch anything, but left it 
all as it was.” 

The allusion to books made 
me prick up my ears, and I 
decided to have a try to get 
into the mysterious cave. 

The cave certainly did look 
an absolutely inaccessible place, 
the cliff rising sheer out of 
the river. The lower part 
was covered with grass, from 
which the face reared itself 
vertically; at a height of 
about forty or fifty feet there 
were the mouths of a whole 
series of caves leading into the 
inside of the limestone mass, 
which must be positively honey- 
combed. The top was crowned 
by massive pines that from 
below looked like mere bushes. 
The upper part of the cliff 
sloped towards the river, and 
in the middle could be seen a 
small ledge; here, under a 
curtain of rock, was the big 
mouth of a cavern. Near the 
mouth there stood a slightly 
sloping log, probably of larch, 
which, as is well known, resists 
rot for centuries. 

Through field-glasses I could 
clearly see that this log was 
man’s handiwork, and that the 
cave led deep into the moun- 
tain. This was the home of 
the demented Anton, and that 
was the balk to which he 
attached his rope, his one link 
with the outside world. Only 
an acrobat could find his way 
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into the cave by his means; 
it would be necessary to let 
himself down on a rope from 
the top of the cliff above, 
hanging high over the river, 
and then swing on the rope 
until he could seize his chance 
to spring on to the shelf, 
without letting go of the rope, 
and make it fast. I was not 
gymnast enough for that and 
simply could not entertain the 
idea. I thought that perhaps 
it would be possible to find a 
way in from one of the other 
caves, and that there might 
well be subterranean communi- 
cation, but it would involve 
a lot of work and cutting 
hundreds of steps. Kinjabulat 
undertook to make a ladder. 

“Give me a good axe,” 
he said, “and two men to 
help, and I'll make you a 
ladder all right.” 

“Are you really a car- 
penter ?”’ asked I, with con- 
siderable doubt of his capacity. 

“I can make you anything 
you like, if you'll give me the 
tools,” exclaimed the Bashkir 
boastfully. 

We managed to fit him up 
with an axe, and the next day, 
with three Bashkirs to help 
him, he set to work to make 
the ladder. 

When I arrived with my 
men a couple of days later I 
found Kinjabulat’s apparatus 
quite useless. The precious 
ladder was made of thin poles 
tied together with bast, and 
far too flimsy. 

“There you are, Bari,” 
exclaimed Haibullah to me. 
“ Do not be in a hurry to climb 
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up that ladder. Kinjabulat 
made it, so he ought to go up 
it to test its strength.” 

This was perfectly fair, but 
to everybody’s amusement the 
Bashkir declined to take the 
risk. At last he could not 
bear any longer the taunts and 
jeers of his comrades, and 
began, very slowly and very 
cautiously, to climb the ladder, 
testing the strength of every 
rung before putting his weight 
on it, and actually was half- 
way up when the obvious 
catastrophe occurred. Kinja- 
bulat was a good weight, too 
much for his flimsy rungs, 
and one snapped. He dropped 
down at once to the one below, 
which also gave way, so he 
clung desperately to the sides 
with all his weight, when the 
whole thing began to subside, 
to the laughter of his audience. 
Dazed by his fall, Kinjabulat 
had hardly picked himself up 
when Haibullah gave him a 
box on the ear which sent his 
fur skull-cap flying. 

One of the Bashkirs then 
told me that in the yailaw or 
summer quarters of Kizliar 
Bergan (“Take the _ girls 
away !”) there was a real car- 
penter who could make me a 
proper ladder. As I did not 
want to give up my idea, I 
sent Haibullah to the village 
to find the carpenter, and if 
he seemed a capable man, to 
order it. He returned the next 
evening, bringing not only the 
cazpenter but good news. 
Every night a bear came and 
damaged the oatfields of Kizliar 
Bergan, and the Bashkir would 
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be only too glad to build me a 
labaz free if only I would come 
and give a night to watch for 
the bear. So the next day I 
pitched camp near the village, 
and from there we went down 
to the valley of the Biélaya 
where the oats were. 

Watching for bear is not so 
easy a8 it sounds. There were 
no trees near the oats, and it 
was awkward to build a labaz 
in an open place, as it would 
at once arouse the suspicions 
of the bear, who would keep 
away. Tosit on the ground and 
wait was out of the question, 
as the animal would wind me 
at once. Besides, in those 
thick oats, even in the day- 
time, it would be possible to 
see to shoot a bear only if he 
stood up on his hind-legs, and 
at night he would not be visible 
at half a dozen paces. There 
were plenty of tracks among 
the oats, and it was clear that 
he not only fed on them, 
but rolled on them; what was 
worse, it was clear that he 
did not arrive always from the 
same direction, but every time 
came from a different side, 
sometimes from the forest, 
sometimes from the river. We 
had to make the best of a bad 
job and put up a labaz. By 
sundown it was ready and 
rather artfully masked with 
young pines stuck in the ground 
to give it a natural appearance. 

I spent the livelong night 
sitting wrapped up in my twup 
of sheepskins on that precious 
labaz. I could hear the breeze 


soughing in the oats, and at 
one time thought I could detect 
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a vague dark figure at the other 
end of the field, like a bear 
standing up and sniffing the 
air, but it was over in a flash 
and a long way off. In the 
morning we found the tracks 
of a bear on that side, so evi- 
dently he had been shy and 
suspicious of that rapidly grown 
clump of trees. 

I spent the next night on the 
labaz too. There was a cool 
and fairly strong breeze in the 
wrong direction. This night 
I neither saw nor heard a sign 
of anything, but very early, 
directly it was light, but before 
the sun had risen, and while a 
light mist floated over the river 
and the fields, I suddenly caught 
sight of an animal hurrying 
off towards the forest, at a dis- 
tance of about three hundred 
paces. The long grass almost 
completely hid it, and my first 
thought was that it was a 
brown cow, till I suddenly 
realised that it was a bear that 
had been spending the night 
in the field eating his fill of 
oats, and was now off to sleep 
for the day. With him went 
my last hope of a shot, as it 
was clear that he had decided 
to avoid the neighbourhood of 
the suspicious labaz, where he 
suspected the presence of a 
man. I gave a prolonged 
whistle. The bear stopped. I 
whistled again. The brute 
reared up on his hind-legs and 
sniffed the air. It was an 
awkward shot. He was a long 
way off, in the half-light, and 
not stationary. My first 
thought was not to fire, but 
then I remembered that I had 
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promised the Bashkirs to rid 
their fields of the brute, and 
so I ought at least to give him 
a fright, which might deter 
him from coming back. So 
I took a quick aim. The re- 
port in that still misty morning 
air seemed terrific, as it echoed 
and re-echoed in the hills 
around, and seemed more like 
the roar of a field-gun than the 
report of a Peabody-Martini 
"400. I had black powder, 
and for a long time the smoke 
hid everything ; when it cleared 
there was no sign of the bear. 

A few minutes later my 
men, who had bivouacked about 
a mile away, arrived with my 
horse, and we went to have a 
look at the spot where I had 
seen the bear. The first thing 
that struck me was the hor- 
rible smell and a mass of 
diarrhoea, sure evidence that 
the animal had suffered a 
severe shock. 

“ Well,” said the men, “ even 
if you have not hit him, he 
won’t survive this; he will 
die of fright. They often do 
when they have had a sudden 
shock, and that’s why that 
is known as bear’s disease,” 
pointing to the noisome mess 
on the ground. 

We followed up the tracks, 
the men on foot and I on 
horseback. The Bashkirs came 
running, as their horses abso- 
lutely refused to approach the 
scent. About a hundred yards 
on, where the tracks entered 
the forest, I saw a red spot 
on the sandy soil, then another, 
and then a regular blood spoor. 
The tracks turned back to 
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the river and, to my great 
disappointment, led into the 
water. He was seeking safety 
on the far side of the river, 
which at this point was deep 
and broad. He would be ecar- 
ried down-stream, but where 
could we pick him up again ? 

I asked the Bashkir where 
we could ford. 

“Only by your old camp,” 
was the disconcerting reply. 
There was nothing to do but 
accept the situation and return 
to the exploration of our caves. 

This time the ladder was 
firm and strong, and the Bash- 
kir carpenter volunteered to 
go up first to try it. It reached 
only to the steep slope at the 
edge of the shelf in front of 
the cave, so that from the top 
of the ladder we had to crawl 
over this boss to reach the 
mouth. There were enormous 
cavities inside the mountain. 
Below they were narrow, the 
bottom covered with stones 
and rocks fallen from the roof, 
but they widened out higher 
up and the roof was not visible. 
Even the light of a magnesium 
flare, much less of the torches, 
failed to reach it. It seemed 
as though the caves were open 
to a midnight sky. To climb 
up those smooth and vertical 
walls was out of the question. 
Even if these cavities joined 
up higher with Anton’s cave, 
there was certainly no access 
from here. There were no 
traces of bones of extinct 
animals nor remains of primi- 
tive man.’ We spent three 
hours in the cavern and then 
tame out to climb down again, 
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when gradually the horror of 
our position dawned upon us. 
From above the ladder was 
hidden by the swelling contour 
of the shelf. 

We could hear cries from 
beneath, but it was impossible 
to distinguish the words. It 
seemed out of the question to 
crawl over that boss without 
seeing the top of the ladder. 
The edge broke away and 
dropped vertically. We made 
fast one end of our rope round 
a big boulder inside the cave, 
and very carefully groping with 
our feet for the top of the 
invisible ladder, let ourselves 
down by the rope until we could 
grip the ladder with our hands. 
I went down first. I told them 
to abandon the rope and not 
unloosen it. We all reached 
the bottom safely, and at once 
brewed tea. 

As we sat under a tree and 
drank our tea, I saw my 
Kirghiz, Uraz, go up to the 
horses coiling a rope. 

“Did you undo the rope ? ” 
I asked him. 

“Yes, what else should we 
tie the horses up with? ‘This 
was a good sound arkan,” 
answered this bold son of the 
steppes who had not hesitated 
to climb down over that nasty 
bluff without the help of the 
line. 

A few days after my excur- 
sion to the cavern, the Bashkirs 
brought me the skin of the 
bear I had shot. They had 
found him lying dead in the 
reeds in the water just along- 
side the bank of the river. 
Both meat and skin were spoilt ; 
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the hair came out in handfuls. 
All that I could take home as 
a memento were the claws. 
My bullet had passed through 
the left side of the chest and 
smashed his shoulder when he 
was standing on his hind-legs. 

One day a strange man paid 
me a visit in camp, a Russian, 
by name Mihailo Mamykin. 
He was a real woodman. Of 
medium height, very muscular, 
round shouldered, with long 
arms, and his face almost 
entirely covered with a dense 
crop of hair, Mamykin looked 
a typical ‘wild man of the 
woods,’ just like a hairy Ainu. 
He introduced himself as en- 
gaged in ‘forest business,’ say- 
ing that he had lived many 
years in a Bashkir village about 
forty versts away. 

“What do you do all the 
time ? ’ I asked him. 

“In the winter I shoot a 
lot, black game, hazel hen, 
capercaillie and so on; I trap 
wolves and foxes, martens and 
otters; I shoot squirrel and 
reindeer. In the summer I 
collect and prepare bast and 
fibre and make various things 
to sell. I make shovels for the 
Bashkirs, and, in fact, I live 
on the forest. My father and 
my grandfather lived here too, 
in the same way.” 

*“Do you ever hunt bear? ” 
I asked him. 

“TI used to when I was a 
youngster,” he answered. “T 


used to take ’em on the spear, 
but after I was mauled by one 
and laid up for three months, 
I gave up that branch of the 
business.” 
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Mamykin had come to me 
with a request. He wanted a 
good long stout rope, a sharp 
axe and two or three men to 
help him. He said that he 
knew where there was an old 
hollow tree where wild bees had 
made their homes for over ten 
years. He calculated that 
there ought to be a good couple 
of hundred pounds of honey, 
but the tree was very thick 
and high, and one man could 
hardly get to the honey. Al- 
though I was rather sceptical 
about the two hundred pounds 
of honey, I gave him what he 
wanted and sent three Bash- 
kirs with him. I told him 
on no account to clear the 
nest, but to leave enough honey 
for the bees for the winter, 
and to plug up the hole properly 
through which he was going to 
take it. I sent Haibullah with 
him to see that he did as I 
told him. Two days later 
they returned and brought with 
them no less than a hundred 
and eighty pounds of magni- 
ficent honey, pure, clear, white 
and hard, almost crystalline. 
They had not touched the upper 
portion of the nest where the 
combs were, contenting them- 
selves with the honey that had 
accumulated and thickened in 
the lower part of the hollow 
in the course of years. Mamy- 
kin told me this was a fairly 
common occurrence ; the honey 
accumulates in the lower part 
of hollow trees, and in the 
course of years gradually be- 
comes ‘as hard as sugar.’ 

When we parted, Mamykin 
pressed me energetically 0 
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come in the winter bear- 
shooting. ‘‘ About Christmas,” 
he said, ‘‘ before the snow in 
the forest is too deep”; and 
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promised to find several hiber- 
nating bears by that time; so 
then and there I decided to try 
my luck at bear that winter. 


Til. 


In the beginning of December 
of the same year, I came on 
a visit to my uncle in the little 
town of Orsk, which lies exactly 
on the boundary between 
Europe and Asia, at the cross- 
ing of the roads into Turkestan, 
Siberia and the mining district 
of the upper Urals. I found 
a letter waiting for me from 
the chief of the post station 
at the village of Kananikolsk 
telling me that he had found 
three berlogi, or bear’s hiber- 
nating dens, had satisfied him- 
self that the animals were at 
home and awaited my arrival. 
I was to pay him twenty-five 
roubles for each bear found, 
about two pounds ten, a very 
reasonable price when we re- 
member that a good bear’s 
skin was worth in those days 
not less than a hundred roubles. 

I lost no time in starting. 
Winters in that part of Russia 
are very severe, the tem- 
perature sometimes falling to 
the freezing-point of mercury. 
Fortunately for me, at this 
period the frosts were not very 
severe, not exceeding about 
27 degrees—in fact, quite nice 
mild weather, as our people 
said when I drove out of Orsk. 

It was a crisp morning and 
the snow crunched under the 
Tunners of the sleigh. The 
sky was covered with a faint 


smoky haze, through which 
the sun looked very big and 
brilliant, but cold. It was 
surrounded by two broad light 
rings. The frost nipped my 
nose and ears, and I tucked 
up the broad collar of my dohd, 
or driving fur coat. Nowhere 
in the world are there such 
warm cloaks as these Siberian 
dohi. Made of the skins of 
young reindeer or roe, lined 
with thick Arctic fox, a dohd 
is at once warm and light, and, 
what is most important, is 
absolutely impermeable to the 
wind. 

Our weapons had to be pro- 
tected from the cold too. My 
heavy double-barrelled ham- 
merless rifle and -500 Express 
were kept in special fur covers. 
If a naked gun be taken into 
a hot room out of the frosty 
air, or even one in an ordinary 
gun - box, it is immediately 
covered, inside as well as out- 
side, with a layer of ice from 
the freezing of the moisture 
of the air in the room, which 
is condensed on contact with 
the cold metal. In a thick 
fur cover the metallic parts 
warm up gradually and the 
moisture of the air does not 
condense on them. Of course, 
all this difficulty may be 
avoided by leaving them out- 
side, but in that case they 
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might evaporate altogether, as 
the distinction between meum 
and twuwm has never been a 
characteristic of the Russian 
villagers. 

When we had driven some 
twenty miles from the town, 
we came out into an undulating 
desert. After spending the 
night in a small Bashkir village, 
we crossed the deep valley of 
the River Sakmara, uphill into 
the dense pine forest of the 
Ural. The frost hardened. 

Towards evening, when it 
was particularly cold, we drove 
through a clearing and ap- 
proached a village. About 
three hundred yards from the 
road a big grey dog stared at 
us without moving. I realised 
at once that it was a wolf, 
whispered to the driver not to 
stop, gradually slipped off my 
dohé, pulled the rifle out of 
its case and tried to load it. 
To my surprise, the lever 
worked freely, but the lock 
would not open. I forgot all 
about the wolf. There was 
nothing to do but drive on 
to our night’s lodging, thaw 
the weapon, open it up and 
try to see what was the matter. 

The rifle worked perfectly in 
a warm room. Evidently the 
Peabody-Martini system was not 
suitable for a severe climate. 
I then wondered if the same 
thing would happen with my 
shtutzer, a double-barrelled ham- 
merless rifle of heavy bore. I 
unpacked the weapon and put 
it outside without its cover, ex- 
posing it to the cold all night. 
Early next morning, when it 
was hardly light, I wrapped 
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my dohé round me and went 
out to see if the shtutzer would 
work. It was so cold that it 
was painful to touch it with 
the bare hand, but to my 
intense relief I found it would 
cock and uncock. 

“Keep your rifle ready and 
loaded,’’ my Bashkir host ad- 
vised me; “there are plenty 
of roe here, and you may very 
likely come across some on the 
road.” 

And so we did. In the after- 
noon, when we were driving 
through a long straight cutting 
through the forest, the driver 
suddenly pulled up. 

“There’s a stag coming to- 
wards us !”’ he said. 

I looked ahead and saw, 
coming straight towards us, 
not a stag, but a roe. I 
waited till he was a couple 
of hundred paces off, aimed 
carefully and steadily at his 
chest and pulled the trigger. 

Click ! 

“ That’s funny,” I thought ; 
*“ bad luck, a misfire.” 

The roe stopped and pricked 
his long ears at us, and I 
took aim a second time and 
again pulled the trigger. 

Click ! 

This was maddening. Fever- 
ishly I opened the breech, 
pulled out the cartridges and 
pushed fresh ones in, the roe 
meanwhile slowly turning round 
and strolling off in the opposite 
direction. My hand was shak- 
ing a bit from irritation and 
haste, but I was in time to 
get another shot at him. 

Click ! 

I sat down in despair. What 
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a position! Here was I, fully 
organised for a grand shoot in 
this splendid country, plenty 
of game and neither of my 
weapons, any use at all! 

As we were driving along I 
examined the cartridges that 
had missed, and noticed that 
there was a slight indentation 
on the cap. That was odd. It 
meant that the hammers were 
working, hut too feebly to fire 
the cap. What could be the 
reason? It could not be that 
the intense cold had lowered 
the elasticity of the springs. 
I was puzzling over it, when 
suddenly I thought of the 
cause. If spirit itself thickens 
into a treacly syrup in these 
frosts, the most fluid oil must 
tum into a half-solid con- 
sistency that would impede 
the action of the springs. 

The first thing I did on 
arrival at Kananikolsk was to 
thaw the shtutzer and take the 
mechanism to pieces. I wiped 
off the grease from the lock 
and washed it with spirit ; 
then I left it out in the frost 
all night. Early next morning, 
which was a terribly cold one, 
@ couple of dull reports glad- 
dened my ears, for at these 
low temperatures the report 
does not sound very loud. 

“Come back and see us 
again,” said the postmaster, 
“if you don’t get a bear; 
but if you do, for God’s sake 
don’t come near us or you'll 
frighten all our horses to 
death.” 

“In that case, you come to 
my house; you'll be welcome 
there,” exclaimed a fine old 
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fellow with a long white beard 
like Father Christmas, and he 
pointed to a new house just 
opposite. 

I left my travelling sleigh 
in the village, as it was too 
broad and heavy for the paths 
and cuttings through the forest, 
and took a couple of narrow, 
rather high one-horse sleighs. 

There was no wind, and in 
the still air even that very 
keen frost was not felt. Only 
my moustache froze, and the 
collar of my dohé and the backs 
of the horses were at once 
covered with rime from the 
frozen breath and perspiration 
of the animals. The pines were 
thickly covered with feathery 
snow as though chiselled out 
of silver. Sometimes from the 
top of a pine a lump of snow 
would fall suddenly as a 
squirrel sprang from branch to 
branch, frightened by the ap- 
proach of the sleighs. On the 
big birches I could see black- 
cock feeding on the _ seeds. 
Once or twice I caught a 
glimpse of a capercaillie perched 
on the tops of the pines, but 
they were a long way off the 
road and the snow was too 
deep to make it practicable 
to leave the trail, although 
I was very keen to try the 
shtutzer on one of these grand 
birds. Even on thin snow it 
would have been useless to 
attempt to walk within range ; 
they are far too shy and artful. 

But at last I had an oppor- 
tunity. I saw a pair of caper- 
caillie on the top of a lofty 
pine quite near the road. They 
suspected no danger in the two 
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sleighs and three horses, and 
quietly went on nibbling the 
tips of the twigs, allowing us 
to come within about sixty 
paces. I told the driver to go 
on slowly, while I slipped 
quietly out of the sleigh, aimed 
at the bigger bird and fired. 
Simultaneously with the report 
it fell like a stone and dis- 
appeared. Falling from such 
a height, the great heavy bird 
was completely buried in the 
deep soft snow, and it was 
really hard work digging it out. 
It was an old cock ; the bullet 
had gone right through it and 
smashed it badly, so it was fit 
only for soup; but for me it 
was an immense consolation, 
as it showed that the shtutzer 
was working all right. 

As for the capercaillie, the 
meat of an old cock is hardly 
eatable, but an epicure of my 
acquaintance, whose advice I 
asked, gave me the following 
recipe for tough old birds of 
that sort :— 

“Draw and clean it, and 
rub the inside thoroughly all 
over with salt, pepper and 
mustard ; stuff it with onion, 
sew it up and bury it in the 
ground for twenty-four hours. 
Then wash it well and let it 
soak in milk for twelve hours 
and for ten in vinegar. After 
that, skin it, lard it well and 
roast it over a slow fire for 
half an hour. Then steam it 
for three hours, butter it well 
all over and give it to the dog, 
if he will eat it, for nobody 
else could.” 

In the evening we reached 
the village where Mamykin 
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lived. The old man was de- 
lighted to see me and told me 
not to worry, as the bears had 
not been disturbed and were 
still sleeping in their hibernat- 
ing dens, “ sucking their paws,” 
as he put it. It is a general 
belief that bears suck their 
paws when they are asleep, 
based on the fact that they 
cover up their tender and moist 
snout with them to protect it 
from the frost, and also on the 
common observation that young 
bears, when they are bored and 
have nothing to do, lick the 
soles of their fore-paws, grunt- 
ing and purring as though they 
enjoyed it. 

Mamykin’s cabin was made 
of larch logs and consisted of 
two large rooms, separated by 
a passage. One was the kitchen, 
bed- and living-room, the other 
was the ‘clean half,’ the par- 
lour, in fact, where he received 
his visitors, a rare enough 
phenomenon, though an occa- 
sional trader might come wan- 
dering that way. 

After supper we worked out 
our plan of campaign. Early 
in the morning we would drive 
out to the nearest berloga, about 
twelve versts away. At the 
same time, Mamykin would 
send a couple of Bashkirs on 
ski to have a look at two which 
were near each other at a dis- 
tance of about twenty versts, 
and report. 

Next morning, after a good 
solid breakfast of eggs and 
pancakes cooked by Mamykin’s 
old wife, we started in a couple 
of sleighs, taking three paifs 
of ski with us. In the Urals 
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these are soled with reindeer 
skin to prevent slipping when 
going uphill. 

We drove for some versts 
through the narrow cutting 
and then plunged into the deep 
forest of huge larches. The 
snow was up to the horses’ 
knees, but soft and friable, 
freshly fallen, so we went at a 
walk without any great diffi- 
culty. 

About a mile short of the 
lair I took off my dohd, took 
the shtutzer, and we continued 
on ski. In spite of the intense 
cold, the exercise and excite- 
ment kept me warm. The air 
was still and the day cloudy, 
and we slid easily down the 
gently sloping ground. Lofty 
pines and larches became rare, 
though the space between them 
was filled with young shoots like 
the bristles on a brush. We 
came to a small hollow, on the 
far side of which was lying a 
huge uprooted tree. 

“His den’s under that 
tree,” whispered the Bashkir. 
“Mamykin will stop here with 
the dogs while we go and 
choose a stand for you. Keep 
your eyes open and have your 
gun ready; the bear might 
wake up suddenly and make 
@ dash.” 

About a hundred and fifty 
paces from the bear’s den I 
could see a dark spot about a 
foot in diameter bordered with 
yellow, the deposit left on the 
white snow by the bear’s 
breath. About fifteen paces 
in front of the opening, in a 
little clearing among the young 
shoots of pines, I took off my 
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ski, while the Bashkir trampled 
down the snow around. I 
never took my eyes off that 
hole. What did it hold? The 
Bashkir said that, judging by 
the tracks, it probably con- 
tained a single big male, but he 
might be mistaken. 

When he had trodden down 
the snow all round, the Bash- 
kir called out to Mamykin to 
let go the dogs. I carefully 
looked at the barrel of the rifle 
to see that no snow had found 
its way in and then opened the 
safety catch. The dogs dashed 
forward, their sterns waving 
cheerfully in the air. They were 
just the common Bashkir dog, 
covered with a thick coat, with 
curly tails and short sharp 
ears ; the breed is called muy- 
nak, and is something like the 
Siberian. 

When they reached us they 
sniffed the air and gave tongue 
in short staccato barks. 

“Vey, Vey!” called the 
Bashkir, standing on my left 
and throwing lumps of snow 
into the hole. 

A minute or two went by 
in silence. It seemed as though 
the lair was deserted, or else 
its inhabitants slept the sleep 
of the dead. 

Suddenly from the depths 
of the hole there was heard 
a dull roar. The dogs sprang 
back, but began barking more 
savagely than ever. I held my 
breath. Again silence. Once 
more the dogs approached, right 
up to the opening. I was try- 
ing to judge how long we had 
been waiting when suddenly, 
with a resounding angry roar, 
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the opening was obscured by 
a fall of snow from the roots 
of the tree, and in the middle 
there appeared a huge dark- 
brown mass in which sparkled 
two small black eyes. 

“Now’s the moment!” 
flashed through my head. I 
lifted the shtutzer to my 
shoulder, drew a bead between 
those two glistening eyes, 
firmly pressed the stock to my 
shoulder and pulled. 

A dull report, and again a 
shower of snow fell across the 
opening, covering the dark 
shapeless mass. I stood with 
my finger ready for the second 
barrel, waiting for the brute 
to charge. But all was quiet. 
The dark mass lay there 
motionless. I could now see 
clearly enough that its head 
was covered with snow and that 
the eyes were no longer spark- 
ling. The dogs stood still, as 
though frightened by the report. 
I slipped in a fresh cartridge. 

“Ts it really dead?” was 
my first thought; “is it pos- 
sible, so quickly and _ so 
easily ? ” 

Mamykin flung a big dead 
branch at the brown. mass; 
it fell on its head; the mass 
never stirred. 

“ Slava Bogu, Thank 
Heaven!” I cried in my 
own language, while the 
Bashkirs thanked Allah in 
their own way. 

I forgot all about the cold ; 
I was flushed with excitement 
and felt hot all over; my 
forehead was damp with sweat 
under my warm Siberian cap. 

The Bashkir went off for 
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the sleigh, while Mamykin 
hacked down some dried pines 
and larches, and started an 
immense bonfire. We tied a 
rope round his forelegs 
and tugged. The combined 
strength of the four of us could 
hardly pull him out of the hole. 
He was a huge old male, covered 
with a dense shaggy coat of a 
splendid dark-brown colour in 
first-class condition. 

It was well on in the afternoon 
before we started back for the 
village. The bear was heavy 
and our progress was slow. 
The sun was low, when I saw 
@ very odd phenomenon. Near 
the trail on a large birch stood 
about a dozen blackgame. How 
tempting, I thought, to have 
a shot, as they are not fright- 
ened by the sleighs and will 
let one approach within easy 
range and shoot several, one 
after another. I wished I 
had a small-bore rifle with me, 
when to my astonishment I 
noticed that they had begun 
to disappear. They did not 
fly away, but simply disap- 
peared. Then I saw what had 
happened. They had dropped 
suddenly like stones into the 
soft, deep, friable snow, which 
covered them completely. I 
asked Mamykin about this. 
He told me that at the time 
of the great frosts, black game 
often spend the night buried 
in the snow like that, where 
they are snug and warm. I 
had heard of this before, but 
was very sceptical about it, 
and so was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of putting it to the 
proof. I tied on my ski and 
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went up to the tree, where 
there was not a bird left. I 
could just discern some vague 
holes in the snow. I stirred 
them up with a stick, wher 
they flew off with a clatter, 
scattering a whole fountain of 
soft powdery snow. 

It was dark before we 
reached Mamykin’s house. The 
Bashkir who had gone in the 
morning to inspect the other 
lairs was long since back, and 
reported that one was full all 
right, but the other seemed to 
be empty, though from the 
tracks it looked as if the 
owner had left it quite recently. 

The next morning we set out 
at the break of dawn. It was 
intensely cold, but turned a 
little warmer later on as a fine 
snow fell. The road was better 
and smoother, the forest not 
too thick, but for the last 
couple of miles before reaching 
the berloga we had to drive 
on stony slopes and pick our 
way between rocks and trees. 
We then put on our ski and 
came to the den. The opening 
was between two huge rocks 
at the foot of a cliff covered 
with shrubs and bushes. It 
was impossible to approach 
nearer than twenty yards of 
the hole, and I had to take up 
& position below it, so that the 
hole, half-concealed by stones 


and shrubs, was about ten feet — 


above me. We let go the dogs, 
and they barked long and 
savagely, but the dweller in 
the lair gave no sign of life. 
For quite-half an hour we stood 
there, tense and alert, till I 
began to think this berloga 
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was deserted too, although the 
frenzied barking of the dogs 
pointed to the presence of the 
animal within. 

Suddenly one of the dogs 
went flying downhill with a 
yell, all covered with snow 
from the bushes, and a grey 
monster sprang out on to the 
rocks and made off to my 
right down the cliff. I aimed 
forward, a little in front of the 
chest, and pulled. A second 
or two after the report the 
brute slowed down, and I drew 
another bead, this time at his 
Shoulder. After the second 
shot he stumbled, slowly col- 
lapsed and rolled over about 
seventy yards from where I 
was standing. Reloading, I 
began to walk slowly up to 
him, watching his last con- 
vulsive kicks. This time the 
dogs went for the carcass sav- 
agely, and began to worry and 
tear it so fiercely that the 
Bashkir had some difficulty in 
driving them off. 

The dead beast turned out 
to be a female, smaller than 
yesterday’s and of a more 
yellowish colour, but with a 
splendid thick shaggy coat in 
perfect condition. While Mamy- 
kin went for the sleigh, the 
Bashkir and I examined the 
den to see if there were any 
cubs in it. 

This time we returned home 
even later, and I could not 
leave for Kananikolsk the next 
day, a8 I had to arrange to 
hire another sleigh and pair of 
horses, my two being loaded 
up with the precious booty. 

We arrived at Kananikolsk 
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towards evening, and I drove 
straight to the house opposite 
the post station, where I had 
been invited. My host saw us 
coming, and ran out to give 
me an effusive welcome. 
“Welcome, Pavel Stepano- 


vich! Bravo! Well done! 
Good shooting! Congratula- 
tions! Come into the sitting- 


room and I'll have the bears 
taken into the kitchen to thaw, 
and to-morrow we’ll skin ’em, 
cut off the hams and run down 
the fat ; I’ve got just the man 
for that job here, Semeon ! ” 

While I was warming myself 
with a glass of tea, they 
brought in the bears, now 
frozen as hard as stone, and 
took them into the kitchen to 
thaw, so that we could skin 
them the next day. A crowd 
came to have a look at them, 
crowding round the doors of 
the kitchen, which opened 
directly on to the street. 

Next morning I was not up 
till late. The day was bright 
and sunny, with a sharp frost. 
As I sat down to breakfast 
I heard the tinkle of bells, and 
there pulled up at the post 
station opposite a big sleigh 
drawn by a troika. A young 
man wearing a black sheep- 
skin coat and a military cap 
stepped out and went inside. 


Obviously some officer on his | 


way to Verkhneuralsk by this 
little frequented track. A few 
minutes later he came out 
again and walked across to the 
house where I was stopping. 
He came into the room, said 
good morning and introduced 
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himself as Captain G. He wag 
wearing the greatcoat of a 
General Staff officer, lined with 
white lamb’s wool, with high 
vdlenki or felt boots on his feet, 

* Will you allow me to have 
a look at your game?” he asked 
with a friendly smile ; “‘ I hear 
they are very fine specimens, 
I am very keen on shooting 
myself, but have never had a 
shot at a bear yet.” 

We went into the kitchen, 
where Semeon had already be- 
gun his task of skinning the 
female. Covered with a thick 
layer of white fat, the carcass 
had an uncanny resemblance 
to a human body. 

“How odd it is, a skinned 
bear looks just like a man’s 
body,” remarked Captain G. 


thoughtfully. ‘“ What a very 
unpleasant impression _it 
makes ! ” 


** 'Yes,”” I answered, ‘‘ some 
of the Siberian tribes regard 
the bear as a kind of relative 
of man, and when they kill 
one, always ask its pardon; 
the Kirghiz sometimes call it 
yava adam—that is, wild man.” 

“And the Russian peasants, 
too, honour him with the name 
Mihail Ivanovich Toptyshny, 
or Mishka for short,” said the 
captain with a smile. 

“Come and have a glass of 
tea,” I suggested, “the samo- 
var is ready on the table.” As 
we sipped the steaming bever- 
age, he told me that he had 
been travelling all night and 
was chilled through; he had 
just passed his examination at 
the General Staff Academy and 
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was on his way to Verkhneu- 
ralsk to pay a visit to his 
mother, whom he had not seen 
for three years, to spend his 
Christmas leave with her. 

“Tg it a very dangerous 


sport, bear-shooting?’’ he 
asked me. 

“TJ can hardly say,” I 
answered. “This is my first 


time with them and I have been 
lucky; perhaps I shall not 
come off so well next time.” 

“A man in our regiment,” 
he went on, “ was killed by a 
she-bear which he had shot; 
he thought she was dead and 
went up to her, when she sprang 
up and went for him, threw 
him over and crushed him to 
death.” 

“Ah,” I answered, “ you 
must make sure that their 
power for mischief is really 
over.” 

“Well, anyhow, the power 
for mischief of those bears of 
yours is over for good,” he 
said with a smile. 

“ Absolutely,” replied I in- 
nocently, little thinking what 
the next few minutes had in 
store. 

We parted in a very friendly 
way; he wished me further 
success in my sporting career 
and I wished him safe arrival 
and a happy Christmas with 
his mother. Then I returned 
to my room and stood and 
looked out of the window on 
to the street. The warmth 
of the room and the steam of 
the samovar had thawed the 
ice on the glass, and everything 
taking place outside was clearly 
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visible. I could see the troika 
standing there, the horses har- 
nessed to the heavy sleigh, and 
the driver, as is the custom of 
his class, not sitting on the box 
but standing with the reins in his 
hands waiting for his passenger 
to take his place in the sleigh, 
when he would jump on to the 
box and start off instantly at 
a smart trot. The horses were 
standing quietly, every now 
and then tossing their heads 
and making the bells on the 
duga tinkle. 

The young officer slowly 
came out, put on his black 
fur coat, sat down in the 
sleigh and leant forward to 
arrange the heavy fur rug over 
his feet. It is hard to describe 
what happened next. It was 
all over in a flash. 

I heard the door of the 
kitchen creak and open, and 
saw a great puff of white steam 
burst out into the frozen air, 
and at that the whole troika 
crashed into a gallop as though 
shot out of agun. The driver 
was flung on to his back; an 
instant later the troika turned 
the corner of the street sharply ; 
the sleigh capsized, hit the corner 
of a house, the contents were 
flung out all over the snow and 
the maddened horses dashed on. 

I tore out and rushed up to 
the officer lying there on the 
snow, and started back in 
horror. The black fur coat 
was ripped open, and from the 
crushed remains of his head 
and face a flood of steaming 
blood stained the snow. 

The keeper of the post station 
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came running, pale and trem- 
bling, muttering incoherently. 
I gathered that he was excus- 
ing himself; the horses were 
always so quiet; it was not 
his fault. I understood. I 
knew what had happened and 
whose fault it was. Someone 
had gone into the kitchen 
without shutting the door be- 
hind him. The hot air had 
burst out into the road, carry- 
ing the reeking scent of the 
bears’ carcasses into the very 
nostrils of the horses. That 
was enough to terrify the 
animals. My unfortunate young 
acquaintance had been killed by 
the dead bears . . . their power 
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for mischief was not over ever 


his life for someone’s stupidity 
and carelessness. : 

Thus all the pleasure an@ 
triumph of my first expedition) 
after bear were turned int6! 
gloom and sadness. : 

Until, like everything else! 
I had in the world, these 
splendid skins were stolen by’ 
the Soviet commissars as ‘ be-| 
longing to the people,’ they; 
adorned my study. Often, when 
my eyes turned upon them, I} 
thought of that poor lady} 
waiting and waiting for her) 
son to come to spend Christmas } 
with her. 
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